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PREFACE 


I WISH to make it clear to all readers, critical or casual, 
of this book that it is not a history of India. It deals only 
with the history of the English in India, and embodies an 
attempt to analyse the difi&cult and anxious problems 
arising out of circumstances unique in the history of 
mankind. 

Nor is this book merely a livve de cirConstance. It would 
be affectation to deny that its publication has been precipi¬ 
tated by the present crisis in Indian affairs, but I have, in 
fact, been working on the subject—intermittently of course 
—^for many years, and am now led to publish the results of 
my work in the hope of making a modest contribution to 
the solution of a problem as difficult as any that ever 
confronted an Imperial Power. 

The solution must evidently be sought in conjunction 
with the best minds, British and Indian, in India itself; 
but the ultimate responsibility for finding it lies on the 
Parliament and the Electorate of the United Kingdom. 
There can, I am convinced, be no hope of finding it without 
a clear apprehension of the essential conditions of the 
problem; nor can that be attained without a knowledge 
of the historical background. To present a rough sketch of 
that background, and to analyse the constituent elements 
of the problem, is the purpose of this book. 

I have, of course, made some use of the more accessible 
primary sources, of dispatches, constitutional texts, 
official reports, and so forth, and in addition have incurred 
a heavy debt to previous writers on the subject. I have 
avoided, as far as possible, footnotes which in a book 
intended not for specialists but for the general reader 
seem to me pretentious and superfluous. But I hope 
I have included in a short bibliographical appendix all 
the works to which I am most indebted. Should there 
be any omissions representing debts long ago incurred 
and long since forgotten I crave pardon. There are. 
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however, two obligations which I must more specifically 
acknowledge. The first is to the works of the late Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, at whose feet I sat, and whose 
friendship I enjoyed, during the later years of his life, and 
whose premature death left a great work on British India 
less than half completed, and deprived English historical 
literature of what promised to be a real magnum opus. 

I owe a heavy debt, also, to Sir William Hunter’s accom¬ 
plished assistant, my friend and former pupil, Mr. P. E. 
Roberts, now Fellow and Vice-Provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Mr. Roberts has read nearly the whole 
of this book in proof and I am grateful to him for several 
valuable suggestions, but his revision was unavoidably 
rapid, and for any errors which have survived it I alone 
am responsible. It is proper to add that I have borrowed 
to a small extent from two chapters in my England since 
Waterloo (Methuen & Co., Ninth Edition, 1930), and from 
three articles contributed in 1931 to The Fortnightly 
Review —^in both cases by kind permission. 

, J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 

January 1932. 
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I 

THE PROLOGUE 

The Problem of India 

ADMINISTRATIVE problems are part of the daily round, 
the common task, of every Government, be its sphere 
large or small, be its form autocratic or democratic. 

Before an Imperial Power larger problems periodically 
loom up, problems which go to the root of political theory, 
and demand a solution which must needs square not 
merely with theory but with fact. This is the price that 
must be paid for Empire. Yet it is safe to say that never 
before has any Power, much less a Power which counts 
itself an advanced democracy, been confronted by a 
problem so intricate and baffling as that which India to¬ 
day presents to the British people. 

It is the purpose of this book to set out that problem 
in its historical perspective, to analyse its component 
elements, to show, again with reference to history, how 
the problem has arisen, and to examine, briefly, the pro¬ 
posals made for its solution. 

The task confronting us is unique: aUke in dimensions A unique 
and complexity it is without precedent or parallel in the 
history of mankind. The immediate task is to devise a 
Constitution for a continent. That and nothing less. And 
we have to devise it under pecuhar conditions. The struc¬ 
ture to be erected must be a new one, planned on the very 
latest model. But the site on which it is to be erected is 
an ancient site and already crowded. 

Tn India,’ as Sir John Simon has impressively pointed out, 

‘no one can build on vacant ground. Even when Sir Edward 
Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker laid out their designs for New 
Delhi, there were remains of an older Delhi round about, and 
from the noble drcular colonnade of the New Parliament House 
you may catch a glimpse of the deserted fortress where a Mogul 
Emperor died, his splendid tomb is not far ofi, and away on the 

3B53 It 



2 THE PROLOGUE 

horizon rises the strange and impressive memorial of a more 
ancient rule, the pinnacle known as the Kutub Minar. What¬ 
ever, therefore, the new constitutional plan may be, it is in¬ 
evitably a plan to be fitted into or superimposed upon existing 
foundations.... The present constitutional structure of India is 
a very complicated structure indeed—a building of many parts 
and varied materials, in which you may trace the influence of 
earlier systems of architecture, some portions expressing what 
is traditional to the East, as well as portions which have been 
boldly borrowed in recent years from the West. It is a vast 
edifice, with endless piUars within and buttresses without, 
carrying the strain of poise and counterpoise at many points, 
making provision for the accommodation of many diverse 
elements, and incapable of being wisely planned afresh unless 
all of us are prepared to take the trouble of studying first the 
structure as it now stands.' * 

Anoth^ Though the plans must be framed in conjunction and 
consultation with the representatives of the Princes and 
peoples of India, the ultimate responsibility for adopting 
them lies on the Imperial Parliament, and, in the last 
resort, on the electorate of the United Kingdom. 

Could any situation be more paradoxical—almost, were 
it not so grave, so appropriate to Gilbertian comedy ? A 
western people, to whom India is little more than a name, 
is to be responsible for framing or approving a Constitu¬ 
tion for 320 millions of Asiatics, living under conditions 
at which most Englishmen can only vaguely guess— 
Asiatics, who have inherited traditions wholly alien from 
our own, worshippers at shrines we may not enter, trained 
in a philosophy which few of us can even begin to compre¬ 
hend, but on the other hand almost entirely untrained in 
those arts of self-government which are bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh. 

Paradoxical, in truth, and unprecedented. The British 
is not, of course, the first World-Empire in history. Nor 
is it the first Empire to be set up by foreigners in India. On 
the contrary, the British Empire in India is only the latest 
in a long series of Empires established in that vast sub- 
' * The Constitution of India, p. 7. 
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continent by alien conquerors. None the less is it in 
character unprecedented. None the less is the task con¬ 
fronting us unique. All our Imperial predecessors have 
been autocracies; none of the alien Empires which have 
successively ruled India have depended in the last resort 
upon a democratic electorate, or even on a representative 
Parliament. 

Nor have any of them ever attempted the task which 'Making 
now confronts us. None of them ever attempted to make tut^on/^^ 
a 'Constitution', either for themselves or for the Indian 
peoples under their sceptre. Nor—^let this be emphasized 
—^is the 'making' of Constitutions a task wholly congenial 
to our own traditions or our peculiar political genius. 

On the contrary, our traditions, our instincts—^must we 
say our prejudices?—dissuade us from the attempt to 
'make' a Constitution. Never was there a more typical 
Englishman than Arthur Young, and the comment he 
made on the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly in 
the early days of the first French Revolution is eminently 
characteristic both of him and of his countrymen:' Making 
the Constitution, which is a new term they have adopted, 
as though a Constitution were a pudding to be made from 
a receipt.' Of his experiences in Paris he wrote: 

'In these most interesting discussions I find a general 
ignorance of the principles of government; a strange and un¬ 
accountable apped, on one side, to ideal and visionary rights of 
nature; and on the other no settled plan that shall give security 
to the people for being in future in a much better situation than 
hitherto.' 

Burke's judgement on the Constitution-mongers did not 
differ from Arthur Young's: 'among them I saw some of 
known rank, some of shining talents, but of any practical 
experience in the State not one man was to be found. The 
best were only men of theory.' 

‘Men of theory.' There was the rub. The predominant The 
influence of philosophers and doctrinaires was the charac- 
teristic which specially differentiated the French Revolu- tion. 
tion from the Revolution which Englishmen had carried 
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throtigh in the seventeenth century. Frenchmen based 
their Declaration of the Rights of Man on the abstract 
theories formulated by that prince of idealogues, J. J. 
Rousseau ; and to make matters worse the theories were 
mostly false. Englishmen built on a totally different plan; 
or rather they had no plan. The Petition of Right presented 
by Parliament in 1628 to King Charles I formulated, 
like the later BiU of Rights, a list of definite grievances 
of whidi the subjects of the Stuarts had reason lately 
to complain, and demanded the application of the 
appropriate remedy. That is the English way: to apply 
specific remedies to proved abuses. As it was in 1628 and 
1689, so it had been when Magna Carta was conceded in 
1215; so it was to be when the Reform Bill was carried in 
1832. Thus has the English Constitution been built up 
bit by bit. A little repair here; an alteration there; per¬ 
haps a story added anon; but never total reconstruction 
in deference to some new-fangled theory, or on the advice 
of unpractical architects. Thus Englishmen conceived the 
same sort of suspicion of ‘made’ Constitutions, that they 
have of ‘made’ dishes; they regard both as having a 
‘foreign’ flavour. Nor can they forget that the Constitu¬ 
tion which Burke and Young saw in the making in 
France had a short and unhappy life of less than two 
years; or that the Constitutions which, in the course 
of the next eighty years, succeeded each other so 
rapidly, had an average life of considerably less than ten 
years. 

Constitu- There are other reasons for the prevalent mistrust by 
Englishmen of written Constitutions. In the seventeenth 

meats in century we tried the experiment ourselves. But none of 
centi^ the Constitutions devised under the Commonwealth or 
Protectorate could ever be induced (in Carlyle’s phrase) to 
‘walk’. On the other hand, the English folk have, on the 
whole, prospered exceedingly under a Constitution which, 
like Topsy, was ‘never bom but just grew’. Hence an 
obstinate prejudice in favour of the process of gradual 
evolution as opposed to that of scientific manufacture; a 
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marked preference for that t37pe of Constitutional liberty 
which 

broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 

But if the task of Constitution-making is uncongenial The 
to insular Britons, men of the same breed have, under 
different conditions, shown themselves expert in the art, tion. 
and have made notable contributions to the Constitutional 
architecture of the modern world. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century men of 
British blood, trained in British traditions, made a Con¬ 
stitution for the U.S.A. which has, on the whole, been 
remarkably successful. Devised 150 years ago for a country 
with some two million people, it has, in essential outUne, 
stood the test of time; it has emerged unscathed from a 
great civil war, and has been adapted, with a minimmn of 
friction and with few amendments, to the growing needs of 
more than 100,000,000 people dispersed throughout an 
interoceanic continent. 

Again, we have co-operated with our sons in Canada Domimon 
and Australia, and with the English and Dutch subjects 
of the King in South Africa, in framing the Constitutions 
under which Canadians, Australians, and South Africans 
are severally living to-day. 

It will not escape observation that of the four examples 
cited above, three represent Federal Constitutions, and 
the fourth—^the Constitution of the Union of South 
Africa—^though technically imitary, was the work of men 
imbued with federal ideas and that it embodied a con¬ 
siderable element of Federalism. 

There is a consensus of opinion that if we are to amend Federal- 
the existing Constitution of British India, as embodied in 
the Government of India Act of 1919, the amendment 
must follow federal lines. For such a country, containing 
250,000,000 people, even were the peoples homogeneous in 
race, in language, and in creed, a unitary Constitution, 
based on the principle of ‘Responsibility’ is not merely 
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unprecedented, but evidently unthinkable. On this point 
the Report of the Statutory Commission is emphatic: 

‘To imagine that a constitutional structure suitable for 
45 millions of British people, mainly mban, will serve equally 
well for 250 millions of Inmans spread over a sub-continent and 
living in half a million villages is unreasonable. If self-govern¬ 
ment is to be a reality, it must be applied to political units of 
a suitable size, after taking into account all relevant considera¬ 
tions. ... It is only in a federal structure that sufficient elasticity 
can be obtained for the union of elements of diverse internal 
constitution and of communities at very different stages of 
development and culture’ (ii. 15). 

From that judgement no one who has given any thought 
to the matter is hkely to dissent. Nothing, indeed, was 
more remarkable, in connexion with the proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference, 1930-1, than the rapidity 
with which it reached the conclusion that only in some 
form of Federalism could a solution of the Constitutional 
problem be found. But if that be so, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Federal Constitutions, already operating, 
would furnish valuable hints for the guidance of those who 
are charged with the immensely difficult and responsible 
duty of devising a Constitution for India. 

Do they ? How far can we draw on experience and rely 
on precedents ? 

Apart from the Latin Republics of South America 
which have naturally taken, for the most part, the Con¬ 
stitution of the U.S.A. as their model, there are only five 
great examples of Federal Government in the world to-day. 
And they are all of recent origin. 

Federal- The architects of the American Constitution built a new 
“ type of edifice on a virgin site. Federalism, properly rmder- 
stood, was bom in Philadelphia in 1787. Ancient Greece 
had, it is trae, its Leagues of City States. Medieval cities 
also formed Leagues to protect their commercial interests, 
as in the famous case of the' Hanseatic League ’. The germ 
of the modem Helvetic Confederation is to be found in the 
old League of High Germany. But Switzerland afforded a 
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very imperfect example of Federal Government imtil the 
formulation of the Constitution of 1848. Consequently, 
the only possible precedent upon which the Philadelphia 
Convention could rely was that of the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands; and, as Emile de Laveleye justly observed, 
that Republic was ‘une f^d^tion d'^tats plutot qu’un 
^tat f^d^ratif ’, or as the Germans would say a Statenbund, 
not a Bundestat. 

Alexander Hamilton and his colleagues at Philadelphia 
were indeed driven to devise a Bundestat precisely by 
reason of their unhappy experience of a Statenbund. The 
Statenbund, or Confederation of States, called into exis¬ 
tence by the stern exigencies of the war against Great 
Britain, was, with difficulty, held together during the war. 
No sooner was peace concluded than the loose confedera¬ 
tion was threatened with dissolution. 

‘For the five years that preceded the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution,’ wrote the late Mr. Choate, ‘the whole 
country was drifting surely and swiftly towards anarchy. The 
thirteen States, freed from foreign dominion, claimed and began 
to exercise each an independent sovereignty, lev3nng duties 
against each other and in many ways interfering with each 
other’s trade.’ 

To induce these jealous and jarring republics to adopt, 
some closer form of union was no easy task. But at last 
on 17 September 1787 Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, 
and their colleagues could announce the accomplishment 
of a task which is among the most memorable in the history 
of political institutions. 

To describe the American Constitution in detail is no 
part of my immediate purpose.* There is, however, one 
feature of it which, in view of the task ahead of us in 
India, ought to be emphasized. The American Constitu¬ 
tion is, in effect, a Treaty concluded between thirteen 
independent Republics, each intensely self-conscious of its 

* I have done that in my Mechanism of the Modern State, vol. i, 
chapter v (Clarendon Press, 1927), and to that work I may be 
permitted to refer the reader. 
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individual identity and exceedingly tenacious of the rights 

of independent Statehood. 

Yet the American Constitution was not, by any means, 
an elaborate document. It consisted of only seven articles, 
comprising twenty-four sections. That famous document 
was in truth merely the torso of a Constitution, the pro¬ 
visions of which are intelligible only if they are read in 
conjunction with the State Constitutions on which the 
Federal Constitution was superimposed and to which it 
is complementary. As Monsieur Boutmy has picturesquely 
phrased it: 

‘ It is like a body, of which you see nothing but the head, feet, 
and hands, in fact all the parts that are useful in social life, 
while the trunk containing the vital organs is hidden from 
view. This essential part which is hidden, represents the con¬ 
stitutions of the separate States.’ Jefferson, with pardonable 
exaggeration, went so far as to say: ‘The Federal Government 
is only our department of foreign affairs.’ 

Disteibu- It has now become a good deal more than that; but 
Powra! Jefferson’s exaggeration is useful as emphasizing a feature 
of the American Constitution apt to be ignored by English¬ 
men, who naturally thinkin terms of aunitary Constitution, 
and even by those familiar with the different type of 
Federalism adopted in Canada. The Federal Government 
of the United States was, in fact, devised only to discharge 
such fimctions as were specifically assigned to it by the 
Sovereign States. All the residue of functions remained 
and remain vested in the State Governments. 

Australia. This point—^the distribution of powers between the 
central and local govermnents—^is an all-important one 
in the drafting of every Federal Constitution. By the 
decision reached on this cardinal point the whole character 
of a Federal State is inevitably determined. Australia 
in this respect followed the example of the United States. 
The Commonwealth of Australia Act enumerated thirty- 
nine matters in regard to which the Federal Legislature 
was to be competent to legislate. All others were strictly 
reserved to the States, which were not less jealous than the 
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American States for the rights appertaining to Sovereign 
Communities. 

Canada decided otherwise. T)xtBrUi$hNoHh America Act Canada, 
of 1867 enumerated sixteen subjects as being exclusively 
vested in the Provincial Legislatures; and although the 
subjects—^twenty-nine in number—assigned to the Do¬ 
minion Parliament were also enumerated in the Act, it 
was expressly stated that this was only done ‘for greater 
certainty’ but not so as to restrict the right of the Federal 
Parliament to deal with any matter ‘not coming within 
the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to 
the Legislatures of the R'ovinces’. 

How vital is the point as to the location of residual 
powers may be seen by reference to a famous judgement of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1913. That 
Judgement denied to Canada the character of a true 
Federal State, on the ground that the term Federal, strictly 
interpreted, applies only to Constitutions in which the 
constituent States ‘while agreeing on a measure of delega¬ 
tion, yet in the main continue to preserve their original 
Constitution’. This definition would seem to be unduly 
restrictive; it fails to distinguish between two types of a 
Federal State, each equally entitled to be regarded as 
orthodox, though the one is predominantly centripetal,. 
and the other centrifugal, in character. 

The Philadelphia Convention, then, initiated a new Con- The Ex- 
stitutional experiment. The Helvetic Confederation fol- 
lowed suit in 1848, Canada in 1867, the German Empire in 
1871, and the British Colonies in Australia in 1900. Of 
these experiments in Federalism no two are exactly alike. 

Take the important matter of the Executive. Canada and 
Australia both retained in the federated State the type of 
Executive already familiar to the component States: they 
attempted in fact to reconcile the principle of Federalism 
with that of a Responsible or Parliamentary Executive. 

In the United States of America the Executive is not 
Parliamentary but Presidential: the President himself and 
the members of his Cabinet are expressly excluded from 
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the Legislature. In Switzerland the Executive is vested in 
a Council which though it includes the President is neither 
Presidential in the American sense, nor Parliamentary in 
the English mode. The members of the Executive Council 
are, in effect, the permanent heads of the administrative 
departments, responsible to the Legislature, taking their 
orders from Parliament, but not subject to the changes 
and chances of electoral mutations. Under the German 
Constitution of 1871 the Executive was vested in the 
Emperor to whom alone the Chancellor was made re¬ 
sponsible. Under the Weimar Constitution of 1919 the 
Executive is Parliamentary, but it has yet to be proved 
that a Parliamentary Executive is compatible with the 
genius of German Federalism. 

Apart from the constitution of the Executive there are 
many other points of difference between the Federal 
Governments of the modem world. To the most signifi¬ 
cant of these—the location of the residual powers—^atten¬ 
tion has already been drawn. 

But while it is important to emphasize these differences, 
it is not less important to insist on the fact that there are 
certain features common to every State which is success¬ 
fully operating a Federal Constitution, and certain con¬ 
ditions which every Federal State must needs fulfil. 

Condi- First, it is impossible to constmct a Federal State unless 
Fi^sd- exists a group of conununities, so far united by blood, 

ism. language, or creed, by local contiguity or poUtical tradition, 
as to desire union; but not so closely connected by any or 
all of these ties as to be satisfied with nothing short of 
unity. 

Secondly, it is desirable, if not imperative, that there 
shall be no marked inequality between the co-operating 
States, still less that any one of them should be sufficiently 
powerful to maintain its independence single-handed 
against foreign aggression; least of all that it should be 
capable of V5ring in strength with a number of its con¬ 
federates combined against it. 

Thirdly, in every Federal State there is a bicameral 
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Legislature, and of the two Chambers, the Upper Chamber 
or Senate is, as a rule, invested with the greater dignity 
and the more important functions. In the case of Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, the U.S.A., and Australia, the Upper 
Chamber specifically represents the States; in the last 
three cases on a basis of equality, but otherwise in the case 
of the German Bundesrat (now the Reichsrat). The 
Canadian Senate forms an exception to the general rule. 

It lacks both dignity and power, and is likely to undergo 
amendment. In any case a strong Second Chamber may 
be regarded as indispensable to a Federal State. 

Fourthly, hardly less indispensable is a supreme judicial 
tribunal, capable of acting as the interpreter of the Federal 
instrument, and of adjudicating on the rights of the parties 
to the Federal Treaty. In this matter there are differences 
between Federal States by no means insignificant, but too 
technical for discussion in the present connexion.* 

More important, however, than all these points is the Com¬ 
position or condition of the confederating States: their 
previous history, the measure of their political experience, 
and the like. The Statutory Commission was acutely 
conscious of the importance of this factor in the problem 
confronting it in India: 

‘... When we come to consider the constituent elements out of • 
which the federation of British India is to be built, we are met 
with an initial difficulty. Federation schemes usually start with 
a number of clearly defined States, each already possessed of 
individuality and consciousness, whereas in India there are only 
a number of administrative areas which have grown up almost 
haphazard as the result of conquest, supersession of former 
rulers, or administrative convenience. No one of them has been 
deliberately formed with a view to its suitability as a self- 
governing unit within a federal whole’ (ii. Z5). 

Sharply contrasted with this is the position in the 
Federal States we have been considering. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the United States of Arnica. 

The thirteen American Colonies were, with all their 

' On tms see Marriott, Mechanism of the Modem State, ii. c. 38. 
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variations of social type, racially and linguistically homo¬ 
geneous ; they inherited a common political tradition and 
were not fundamentally divided in religion. The Australian 
colonies were, in all respects, homogeneous. In Canada, 
there was and is a sharp line of division, racial, traditional, 
linguistic, and religious, between Quebec and the other 
Provinces; but it is located not sporadic; it does not, as in 
India, permeate and paralyse the whole body politic. More¬ 
over, the component States, both of Canada and Australia, 
had passed through the regular stages of political evolu¬ 
tion, culminating in full ‘responsibility’ before any at¬ 
tempt was made to federate. 

Take Switzerland. The twenty-two Swiss Cantons were 
less homogeneous in character than the English-speaking 
Federations. They differed in race and language, in creed 
and in political traditions; but the German Cantons form 
the real nucleus of the Confederation, and each Canton 
whether German, French, or Italian, Catholic or Protes¬ 
tant, democratic or oligarchic, had definite characteristics 
of its own; each formed a natural unit and made its dis¬ 
tinctive contribution to the Federal Commonwealth. 

Finally, there is the German Reich. The constituent 
States of Modem Germany had all, with the curious and 
significant exception of Prussia, formed part for centuries 
of the Holy Roman Empire; since 1815 they had been 
units in a Germanic Confederation; they were ethnically 
and linguistically homogeneous, and the divisions between 
Catholics, Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Calvinists, though 
bitter enough in the seventeenth century, were not like the 
division between Hindu and Moslem, and had not greatly 
disturbed Germany since the Treaty of Munster (1648). 
Germany as a whole, moreover, is comparable not to India, 
but to one of the larger Provinces of that vast sub¬ 
continent. 

Units of The task, then, of fedwating India is comparable rather 
to M. Briand’s task than to Prince Bismarck’s. With this 
tion ? difference. M. Briand can at least start, as could Bismarck, 
as could Alexander Hamilton, from certain natural units. 
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In India they do not exist. The Federal Structure Sub¬ 
committee of the Round Table Conference recommended 
that the component elements of the proposed Federal 
structure should consist of (i) ‘The Federation of Provinces 
of British India; and (ii) ‘Such Indian States or Groups of 
States as may enter the Federation’. That recommenda¬ 
tion does not carry us very far towards the solution of a 
difficult problem; it hardly recognizes the existence of a 
problem. Yet the problem is vital and the solution of it is 
a condition precedent to the success of any federal scheme. 

It does not stand alone; relatively to some of the broader 
aspects of the problem, it is almost a detail, though a vital 
one. 

At some of the broader aspects we must briefly glance. Condi- 
The first is the scale of the structure it is proposed to erect. 

India, with an area of 1,805,000 square miles, is as big as 
the whole of Europe proper, of Europe west of a line 
drawn (as Mr. Oliver would draw it) from Odessa to 
Konigsberg; it is twenty times as big as Great Britain. 

Only by breaking up the aggregate into fragments can we, 
indeed, realize the scale of the problem which confronts us. 
British India is divided into fifteen Local Governments, 
nine of which are distinguished as Governor’s Provinces. 

Of these the smallest, Assam (61,000 square miles) is about 
the size of England. Burma, the largest, is considerably 
bigger than France (234,000 square miles against 213,000). 
Bombay (195,000) is almost exactly the same size as Spain 
(196,000); Madras (153,000) is a good deal bigger than Italy 
(120,000); the Punjab (137,000), the Central Provinces 
(131,000), and the United Provinces (112,000) each exceed 
Great Britain (95,000) in size; Bengal (82,000) is rather 
smaller. 

Of the total area of India more than one-third (700,000 
square miles) lies within the boundaries not of British India 
but of the Indian States whidi, 562 in number, vary in size 
from States like Kashmir (84,258) and Hyderabad (82,698), 
which are bigger than Ei^land, down to propaties of a 
few acres. One hundred and eight of these States are of 
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sufficient importance to entitle their rulers to sit, by indi¬ 
vidual right, in the Chamber of Princes.* 

Popula- Even more imposing than the size of the Indian sub- 
continent, which is, after all, smaller than Canada, 
Australia, or the United States, is the teeming population 
of which any Constitutional scheme must take account. 
With nearly 320 millions of people India is at least one 
hundred times as populous as was the United States at the 
time when its federal scheme was launched; it contains 
three times as many people as the Roman Empire at the 
time of its widest extension under the Emperor Trajan; 
it accounts for one-fifth of the whole human race to-day. 

Such figures, though not easy to apprehend, are strictly 
pertinent to the problem under review, and in themselves 
constitute a factor which the constitution-builders can 
ignore only at the cost of the stability of the edifice which 
they are charged to construct. 

Rwial With another factor—^the diversities of race among the 
sitiM* peoples of India, the non-Aryan aborigines, the Hindus, 
the Moslems, and the rest, it will be more convenient to deal 
in connexion with the successive conquests to which, during 
some 3,000-4,000 years, the country was periodically sub¬ 
jected. It must suffice for the moment to recall the words 
of a great student of India, Sir W. W. Hunter; 

‘ India forms a great Museum of races in which we can study 
man from his lowest to his highest stages of culture. The 
specimens are not fossils or dry bones, but living tribes each 
with its own set of curious customs and religious rites.’ 

A more precise analogy, perhaps, is furnished by a cliff- 
face in which the geological strata are simultaneously 
visible. But whatever the image preferred the ethnical 
factor is one not to be ignored in any discussion of the 
subject. 

Rdigious Much more important, however, is the factor of religious 
antagonism. By all competent testimony religion is, of all 
the forces operating upon Indian opinion to-day, incom¬ 
parably the strongest. 

* See infray p, 287 seq. 
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‘Within the confines of India are to be found (as a philo¬ 
sophical student of India has pointed out) the adherents of nine 
great religions, some of which are in their turn split up into 
almost innumerable sects, ranging from an austere monotheism 
to a bewildering polytheism.' * 

The Buddhists number about 12,000,000; the Christians 
4.753.000; the Sikhs 3,239,000, and there is a sprinkling 
of other creeds; but the mass of the people are 
divided between the two outstanding creeds of Hinduism 
(216,735,000) and Mohammedanism (68,735.000). But— a. 
further complication—^the adherents of the two principal 
religions are very unequally distributed in the several 
Provinces and States. 

In British India the Hindus are in an immense majority, 
numbering 163 millions, as against the 5^ millions 
Mohammedans. But in Bengal, for example, the Moham¬ 
medans claim over 25 millions out of a total of 47 million 
inhabitants; in the Pimjab 11,400,000 out of 20 millions; 
and in the North-West Frontier Province over 2 millions 
out of 2,250,000. In the Indian States, as a whole, the 
Hindus outnumber the Mohammedans by 53J millions to 
9i millions. But the Mohammedans are in a majority in 
Kashmir, where the ruler is a Hindu, while in Hyderabad, 
where the ruler is a Moslem, the Hindus claim io| millions 
out of I2| millions. 

Statistics give unfortunately only the faintest idea of the 
problem presented by religious differences. An Englishman 
who finds himself in Belfast on 12 July is apt to be startled 
by the Orange demonstrations. But those demonstrations, 
though they are the outward expression of deep religious 
fissures, are almost entirely orderly and in the main good- 
humoured. Far otherwise is it with the divisions between 
creed and creed in India. On this point the Statutory Com¬ 
mission, albeit still with studied moderation, insist with 
unusual emphasis: 

‘It would be an utter misapprehension to suppose that 
Hindu-Moslem antagonism is analogous to the separation 

* Lord Zetland, India, p. 15, 
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between religious denominations in contemporary Europe. 
Differences of race, a different system of law, and the absence 
of inter-marriage constitute a far more effective barrier. It is 
a basic opposition manifesting itself at every turn in social 
custom and economic competition, as well as in mutual 
religious antipathy. To-day, in spite of much neighbourly kind¬ 
liness in ordinary affairs, and notwithstanding all the efforts 
made by men of goodwill in both communities to promote 
Hindu-Moslem concord, the rivalry and dissension between 
these two forces are one of the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
way of smoother and more rapid progress’ (i. 25). 

To the abiding truth of these words recent events have 
borne distressing testimony.^ But the Cawnpore outrages, 
though exceptional in degree, are unhappily far from ex¬ 
ceptional in kind. So deep is the fissure between these two 
historic religions that a distinguished Hindu has actually 
suggested the reference of the problem to the League of 
Nations. 

‘The Hindu-Moslem problem', writes Mr. Vijiaraghavachari, 
‘has been found to be too tough to be settled by the people of 
this country. Past experience shows that it is not easy for us to 
solve it in the near future. On the other hand there is no near 
chance of the powers that be enabling us to reach a satisfactory 
solution. Without a solution of this important problem it is 
admittedly impossible to establish Dominion Status, much less 
absolute independence in our country and to successfully main¬ 
tain the same.... The League of Nations is the best and perhaps 
the only tribunal that can settle this question to the satisfaction 
of all parties in India.' * 

Whatever may be thought of the specific proposal, the 
reasons advanced in support of it contain a sufficiently 
striking admission, particularly as coming from a Hindu, 
of the intractable nature of the ‘minority" problem. The 
Moslems, though incomparably the most powerful and 
important, are not, of course, the only ‘minority" in India. 
The Buddhists, over 96 per cent, of whom are to be found 

* Written in May 1931. 

* The Hindu of Madras, 2 March 1929, quoted op, Craddock, The 
Dilemma in India, pp. 363-4. 
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in Burma, number iij millions. The Sikhs, who belong 
almost entirely to the Punjab Province, number something 
less than 3J millions, but it is, as the Statutory Commis¬ 
sioners point out, ‘a striking circumstance that this small 
community contributed no less than 80,000 men to serve 
in the Great War—a larger proportion than any other 
community in India.' 

'The numbers of the Sikh community have’, add the Com¬ 
missioners, ‘grown rapidly in the last thirty years, and the con¬ 
centration of this vigorous element with its strong communal 
attachments in the single Province of the Punjab is a fact of 
great political importance. The Christians number nearly 5 
millions, but of these a large proportion (1,726,000) are in the 
Indian States. The Parsees, though numbering only 88,000 (in 
British India), are a highly intelligent and exceedingly pros¬ 
perous community. Most of them live in Bombay City, and 
they have contributed largely to make of that city a centre of 
finance, commerce, and culture.’ 

Another ingredient in the complicated problem of India Caste, 
is Caste. A recent census enumerated no fewer than 2,300 
castes among the Hindu population of India. On this topic 
alone volumes might be, and indeed have been, written. 

The Statutory Commission approached this delicate ques¬ 
tion with characteristic caution, and any Englishman who ' 
approached it incautiously would proclaim himself incom¬ 
petent to approach it at all. Yet, even at this preliminary 
stage of our inquiry, one consideration obtrudes itsdf and 
seems to call for passing mention. The Hindus are the pro¬ 
tagonists in the struggle for political 'rights’; the demand 
for the establishment of parliamentary democracy comes 
primarily from them. But caste is the soul of Hinduism. 

This truth is emphasized by the Statutory Commission; 

‘In spite of the eagerness with which political India is em¬ 
bracing modem ideas of govenunent, the ancient social ^tem 
of Hinduism which has evolved a rigid complication of in¬ 
numerable castes, from the Brahmin at the top to the Pariah at 
the bottom, continues to control the lives and thoughts of more 
than two hundred out of the 320 millions of the population of 

n 
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India with a persistence and authority undreamed of in the 

Western World’ (i. lo). 

It may well be, as the Commission elsewhere point out,* 
that there are at work influences—social, economic, and 
political—^which are tending to sap the rigidity of the caste 
system. Nevertheless, it would be worse than affectation 
to ignore the plain truth that the caste system is both 
philosophically and practically incompatible with any 
species of ‘democracy’. 

Lan- To the cleavage of caste we must add the cleavage of 
tongues. The last census enumerated no fewer than 222 
and Edu- recognized vernaculars, belonging, as the highest authori- 
catton. pointed out, to six distinct families of speech. 

Assam, as already mentioned, is the smallest of the 
Governor’s Provinces and contains only about 8 million 
people. Yet in that Province alone the people speak 98 
different tongues.* 

Among the languages spoken in India much the most 
important—^the only one which is important in a political 
sense—is English. It is true that out of 320 million people, 
only 2| millions (16 males and 2 females per thousand) 
reach the low standard demanded for ‘literacy’ in English. 
Only 22| millions can read and write any language. 
Neverthdess, relatively few as are the English literates, 
they are the only persons who are politically conscious. 
Indian ‘nationalism’ is almost entirely the product of 
English education; the medium of almost all political 
discussion is necessarily English. 

Of Indian education something must be said hereafter. 
In this preliminary anal3^is it must suffice categorically to 
say that but for the momentous decision announced by 
Lord Macaulay in his famous minute of 1835, to make 
En glish the medium of Higher Education in India, there 
would be no ‘ problem ’ of India to be solved by us to-day; 
there would be no ‘India’ to present a problem. 


* Cf. in particular i. 36 seq. 

* Lord Zetland^ India, p. 16. 
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Allied to the factor of education is that furnished by Economic 
social and economic conditions. In no respect is the con- 
trast between England and India sharper than in this. 

England is a rich country; its people dwell in towns, and 
live almost entirely by industry and commerce. India is a 
poor country, over 70 per cent, of the inhabitants are 
engaged in agriculture and are dispersed in half a million 
villages. In the whole of India there are only thirty-three 
towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants, as compared 
with forty-nine in Great Britain. A large proportion of the 
population is stUl miserably poor; not many years ago, 
many miUions of them were said to be ‘struggling to live 
off half an acre apiece'. 

Yet poor as they are, they would be much poorer but for 
the devoted labours, during the last three-quarters of a 
century, of British administrators, British engineers, and 
British soldiers—^not to add but for the contributions of 
British capitalists. 

In the sphere of Economics as in that of education it is 
the English in India who are mainly responsible for the 
genesis of the problem which now confronts and perplexes 
them. A recent commentator has blurted out the plain 
truth: 

' Probably a hundred million of the total present population 
of India would never have existed at ail if British rule had not 
come in to close down wars, suppress crime, relieve famines, 
construct irrigation works, make railways, fight epidemics, 
supply waterworks and thus open the way for better health and 
for investment of capital in larger industry.’' 

Thus does Nemesis wait on benevolence. In men, in 
material, in politics, in philosophy, in literature, in every¬ 
thing for which she herself stands, England has given to 
India of her best. She has done it, be it frankly said, not 
only for India’s sake (though that consideration has bemi 
ever predominant), but for her own reputation in the 
world. However dfrtasteful (if we may believe Macaulay), 


' Cr^dock, Dtiemma in India, p. 27. 
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however ‘difficult' to the average Englishman the subject 
of India may be, he cannot forget that discriminating 
foreigners have repeatedly warned him that by his govern¬ 
ment of India he shall be judged when he comes to appear 
before the tribunal of impartial History. ‘ There never has 
been’, wrote De TocqueviUe, ‘anything so extraordinary 
imder the sun as the conquest and still more the govern¬ 
ment of India by the English; nothing which from aU 
points of the globe so much attracts the eyes of mankind to 
the little island whose very name was to the Greeks un¬ 
known. ' The gaze of mankind has not been withdrawn, 
though the exact nature of the problem now emerging may 
be hidden from their eyes. Not even to all Englishmen is 
it plain. It is the purpose of the pages that follow to eluci¬ 
date it. The first condition of comprehension is a know¬ 
ledge of its genesis. 



II 

THE GENESIS OF THE PROBLEM 

The Indian Background 

THE subject of this book is not the History of India but 
the History of the English in India, The position of the 
Ei^lish in India, the problems now presented to them for 
solution cannot, however, be apprehended without a 
sketch of the Indian background, of the history of the 
Indian peoples, before the advent of the European traders. 

The last word must be emphasized. It was as traders, 
not as colonists or settlers, that the English went to India. 
Consequently the problem presented to an Imperial race 
by India is wholly different from that which the same 
people have to solve in their self-governing Dominions or 
in their Colonies proper. India is not a British Dominion, 
though some Indians aspire to ‘Dominion status'. India is 
not, it never has been, and never could be a British Colony. 
A land teeming with a vast indigenous population could 
not, apart from climatic disqualifications, offer a field for 
the expansion of the English, or any other European race. 
As win presently be explained the English East India 
Company was originally established solely to promote 
trade. Drawn irresistibly into the maelstrom of Indian 
politics the English gradually established their superiority 
over other European competitors and finally found them¬ 
selves, almost as it seemed against their will, in a position 
of paramountcy among the Indian Powers. They remain 
in India to-day as the latest of a long series of conquering 
invaders. They have given to India, what none of their 
predecessors did, internal peace, external security, and 
an enlightened and superbly efficient* administration. 
Nevertheless it were affectation to deny, and dangerous to 

* I use the word 'efficient* with hesitation, after an authoritative 
warning that next to' sympathy *, efficient^ is the most unpopular word 
an Eng^lishinan can use in India, 
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forget, that their power has rested, and rests, as did that 
of all their predecessors, upon the sword—^not necessarily 
or solely upon the swords of Englishmen, but still upon a 
sword. If ever that sword be allowed to rust, dominion in 
India will pass to others who can wield it. 

The India, then, to which, in the seventeenth century, 
Englishmen went, was teeming with peoples. Who were 
they? Whence came they? We remained in India as 
conquerors. Whom did we conquer, and how ? Without 
an answer, however brief, to these questions there can be 
no comprehension of the problems which now confront us. 
To supply it is the purpose of this chapter. 

Non- The Indian peoples of to-day are compounded, as we 
have seen, of many races which, for the most part, repre- 
gines. sent the ‘ deposits ’ (if the word may be used) left by the 
invasions, conquests, and submersions of the past. Of 
these movements, dim though the details in certain cases 
are. History can generally give some account. But there is a 
substratum of people in India, constituting perhaps some 
lo per cent, of the whole, of whose origin we are wholly 
ignorant. The dawn of History discloses them in possession, 
and so we may call them ‘aborigines’, but whence they 
came, or when, we can only guess. They belong to a non- 
Aryan race, and in physical t5^e are small, dark, snub¬ 
nosed, and consequently are clearly distinguishable from 
the Hindus. They are now to be found among the Anda¬ 
man islanders, the hill-tribes of Southern Madras, in the 
Central Provinces, and among the foot-hills of the Hima¬ 
layas. Some of the non-Aryans of Madras helped us in the 
conquest of Southern India; some of them fought with us 
on the field of Plassey, while the Gurkhas, who also belong 
to the non-Aryan race, have covered themselves with glory 
in many of our recent wars. 

The With the Hindu invasions we get on to solid historical 
Hiadne. ground. During the period extending from 1500 B.c. until 
nearly a.d. 1000 these Aryan folk came in vast hordes 
fr<»n the hi^ilands of Central Asia—^the conunon breeding, 
ground of the Indo-European races—^potuing through the 
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north-western passes in successive waves. They drove the 
aborigines into the mountain fastnesses, but in all the long 
centuries of their supremacy they never established, so far 
as history records, a consolidated Empire, or an37thing 
resembling a regular or centralized administration. Yet 
they reached a high stage of civilization: they created a 
beautiful language and a noble literature; they evolved a 
system of philosophy which ranks among the greatest 
achievements of the human mind; but they were not (in 
Aristotle’s sense) ‘political animals'. Nevertheless, despite 
this apparently inherent disqualification, they were politi¬ 
cally ascendant in India for 2,000-3,000 years; and though 
their ascendancy passed to others, to Afghans, Mongols, 
and finally to the British, their religion, their philosophy, and 
their social organization have survived all conquests, and 
exist in their integrity to-day. 

After the Hindus, the Moslems. We may ignore, for the The 
purposes of this rapid sketch, the Persian conquest of the 
Indus vaUey in the time of Darius (about 500 b.c.), and 
the much more imposing conquest of Alexander the Great, 
who (327 B.c.) subdued the whole of the north-western 
part of Hindustan; we may ignore also the succession of 
Scythian inroads, though these covered a period of 600 
years (100 b.c. to A.D. 500). None of these left any per¬ 
ceptible impress upon India. 

Far otherwise was it with the great Mohammedan or The 
Moslem conquests. 

Mohammedan invasions of India began in a . d . 664, only 
thirty-two yeaurs after the death of the Great Prophet, the 
founder of Islam; but these earlier invaders left no per¬ 
manent results. The first Mohammedan conquerors of 
India were the Turks of Ghazni. About a . d . 1000 the great 
conqueror Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni led the first of his 
seventeen expeditions into India. A century and a half later 
came the Afghan conquerors {arc. 1175-1206) who estab¬ 
lished their ascendancy over all the northern plains of India, 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. In the fourteentii 
century the Afghan dominion extended to the Deccan. 
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Timur (Tamerlane) made his famous invasion of India 
in 1398, but Timur, great warrior though he was, left no 
impression behind him. 

We may pass on, therefore, to the invasion of Baber 
(1525), by whom the Afghan Empire was finally over¬ 
thrown. The supremacy of the Afghans had never, indeed, 
been complete or unquestioned. Like the greater Mogul 
Empire which succeeded it, the Afghan Empire had been 
perpetually harassed by attacks from three different 
quarters. Hinduism had never been entirely subdued, 
much less obliterated, by the Afghans. Hindu Princes still 
continued to rule over considerable areas of India. Nor 
could the Afghan Sultans of Delhi effectually control their 
own Mohammedan Viceroys in those more distant Pro¬ 
vinces which nominally owned their sway. But the gravest 
menace to the continuance of their ascendancy was the 
nearest and the most familiar. They proved unable to 
repel the attacks of the fresh hordes of Mohammedan in¬ 
vaders who periodically swept down from the Asian high¬ 
lands on to the plains of northern India, through the 
tempting passes of the Himalayas. To the latest of these 
attacks they eventually sucounbed. 

It was led, as we have seen, by Baber (1482-1530). The 
Baber proved himself more than a mere conqueror. He 
was a statesman of no mean calibre, and he it was who 
established that Mogul Empire which maintained its 
supremacy in India for about two centuries, which is still 
largely represented among the ruling Princes of India, and 
has bequeathed to its successors in title a problem of the 
first magnitude. Long before that problem assumed its 
present significance, the last of the Mogul Emperors, 
Bahadur Shah, who had momentarily emerged during the 
mutiny of 1857, Rangoon (1862), the pensioner and 

prisoner of the British Government. 

About Baber and the Empire he founded even the 
average Englishman, thanks to Macaulay and his magic 
pen, knows something. The passage in the Essay on Clive, 
describing the Mogul Empire, is among the most charac- 
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teristic and most familiar in all Macaulay's writings. Yet 
the temptation to quote a few of those majestic sentences 
is irresistible:— 

‘The empire which Bab^r and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was one of the most extensive and splendid 
in the world. In no European kingdom was so large a popula¬ 
tion subject to a single prince, or so large a revenue poured into 
the treasury. The beauty and magnificence of the buildings 
erected by the sovereigns of Hindustan amazed even travellers 
who had seen St. Peter's. The innumerable retinues and 
gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throne of Delhi 
dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to the pomp of 
Versailles. Some of the great Viceroys who held their posts by 
virtue of commissions from Mogul ruled as many subjects as 
the King of France or the Emperor of Germany. Even the 
deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of 
territory and amount of revenue, with the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

‘There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was yet, 
even in its best days, far worse governed than the worst 
governed parts of Europe now are. The administration was 
tainted with all the vices of Oriental despotism, and with all 
the vices inseparable from the domination of race over race. 
The conflicting pretensions of the princes of the royal house 
produced a long series of crimes and public disasters. Ambi¬ 
tious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to inde¬ 
pendence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign yoke, 
frequently withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the govern¬ 
ment from the mountain fastnesses, and poured down in arms 
on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, of much constant 
maladministration, in spite of occasional convulsions which 
shook the whole frame of society, this great monarchy, on the 
whole, retained, during some generations, an outward appear¬ 
ance of unity, majesty, and energy .. .' 

Akbar. The zenith of energy and majesty was reached during 
the reign of Akbar the Great (1556-1605). His reign was 
almost exactly coterminous with that of our own Queen 
Elizabeth, and as a ruler he was not imworthy of com¬ 
parison with the Tudor sovereign. He succe^ed to a 
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kingdom less extensive than the present Province of the 
Punjab; he bequeathed to his son, the Emperor Jahangir, 
something which was more like an all-Indian Empire than 
an3^hing which India ever knew until the days of Lord 
Dalhousie. Great in war, Akbar was still greater in counsel, 
supremely able as an organizer, and gifted with nothing 
less than genius for conciliation. It was by conciliating the 
Hindus, as much as by successful war, that his Empire 
was extended and consolidated. His favourite wife was a 
Rajput princess, and he employed Hindus as well as 
Moslems in the service of the State. He respected both the 
opinions and the laws of the Hindus, though he refused to 
countenance their cruel rites. To all his subjects, whatever 
their creed, he extended complete civil and religious 
equality. He executed impartial justice and maintained a 
police system remarkably efficient for those days. His 
Empire eventually extended from the heart of Afghanistan 
to the Vindhya mountains, and was organized in fifteen 
Provinces, each under a Viceroy, whose work was scientifi¬ 
cally differentiated in three departments, financial, judicial, 
and military. For revenue purposes he compiled a com¬ 
prehensive Domesday Survey, which not merely gave to 
the cultivators of the soil an assmance of security and a 
guarantee against the extortions of subordinate officials, 
but brought in a large and regular revenue to the Imperial 
treasury. 

Akbar’s son and successor, the Emperor Jahangir (1605- Shah 
27), added little to the extent and nothing to the glory 
of the Empire, but his grandson, Shah Jaban, outshone in 
splendour and renown even Akbar himself. The Empire 
was, indeed, shorn of some of its Afghan possessions, but 
its authority was extended in Southern In^a, while as the 
builder of the Taj Mahal at Agra and the Imperial palace 
at Delhi, Shah Jahan made a more splendid contribution 
to the architecture of India than any ruler before or after 
him. 

With the reign of his son and successor Aurungz^ (1658- Anrnng- 
1707) decomposition rapidly set in. The outward pomp 
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and magnificence of the Empire suffered, indeed, no 
diminution; the conquest of the Mohammedan kingdom of 
the Deccan, begun by Aurungzeb as his father’s lieuten¬ 
ant, was slowly but surely completed by him as Emperor. 
But though the splendour of the Empire was apparently 
undimmed, the seeds of irreparable decay were sown. 
Aurungzeb’s rule was as bigoted and oppressive as Akbar’s 
had been tolerant and conciliatory. His personal life would 
have been (as Sir W. Hunter cynically remarks) a ‘blame¬ 
less one had he had no father to depose, no brethren to 
murder, and no Hindu subjects to oppress. But his bigotry 
made an enemy of every one who did not share his own 
faith; and the slaughter of his kindred compelled him to 
entrust his whole government to strangers.’ 

Hindu The most ominous feature of his reign was the extra- 
Revival. ordinary revival of Hinduism. Not even at the zenith of 
the Mo^ Empire had Hinduism, as already observed, ever 
been obliterated. Akbar’s success was in large measure due, 
as we have seen, to his wise policy of conciliation. But in 
the reign of Aurungzeb, the Hindus found a great leader in 
Sivaji, who welded the Maratha chieftains into a powerful 
confederacy and began seriously to threaten the supremacy 
of the Moslems. The Rajput States also combined against 
Aurungzeb, and the Sikhs (a military and religious sect of 
Hindus), were rapidly establishing themselves as a con¬ 
siderable power. Francois Bernier, a Frenchman who was 
Court physician to Aurungzeb in the early years of the 
reign, has left a vivid account of the condition of the Em¬ 
pire at that time. 

'The Great Mogul’, he wrote, 'is a foreigner in Hindusthan; 
consequently he finds himself in a hostile country, or nearly so, 
containing hundreds of Gentiles (Hindus) to one Mogul, or even, 
to cme Mohammedan_The (^urt itself does not now con¬ 

sist, as originally, of real Moguls, but is a medl^ of Usb^s, 
Persians, Arabs, and Turks or descendants from all these 
people.... The country is ruined by the nec^ty of defraying 
the enormous expenses of a numerous Court, and to pay a large 
army maintained for the purpose of keeping the people in 
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subjection. No adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufierings 
of the people/ 

Of the state of the country nearly a centiiry later (1753) 
we have a much more particular account from the pen of 
Robert Orme, a friend of Clive, and himself a member of 
the Council of Madras. 

‘Whoever considers the vast extent of the Empire of 
Indostan, will easily conceive, that the influence of the Emperor, 
however despotic, can but faintly reach those parts of his 
dominion which lay at the greatest distance from his capital. 
This extent has occasioned the division of the whole Kingdom 
into distinct provinces, over each of which the Mogul appoints 
a Vice Roy. The Vice Roys are, in their provinces, called 
Nawabs; and their territories are again subdivided into 
particular districts, many of which are under the government of 
Rajahs. These are the descendants of such Hindu Princes, who, 
before the conquest of the Kingdom, ruled over the same 
districts.. •. Even this appointment of Vice Roys was found 
too weak a representation of the royal power in the extreme 
parts of the Kingdom; to which orders from the court are three 
months in arriving. This insurmountable inconvenience 
occasioned the subjecting several provinces, with their distinct 
Nawabs, to the authority of one, who is deemed the highest 
representative of the Mogul. Princes of this rank are called 
Subas. Nizam-ul-Mulk was Suba of the Deccan (or southern) 
provinces. . . . Diwan comprehends in his person the offices of 
Prime Minister, Lord Chancellor, and Secretary of State. . . . 
The superiority of their numbers in every province of Indostan 
may have first given rise to the custom of devolving the office 
of Diwan upon a Hindu: and the sense of their superior industry 
and abilities may have confirmed this custom.' * 

During the half-century which intervened between the 
death of Aurungzeb (1707) and Clive's momentous victory 
at Plassey (1757) the dissolution of the Mogul Empire had 
proceeded at an accelerated pace. The Empire, itself the 
victim of an internal malady, was assailed externally from 
all sides. The sovereignty of Delhi became little more than 

* Orme, Historical Fragments of Indostan (quoted op, Muir, Making 
of British India, pp. 25-9). 
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nominal. Ambitious Viceroys wrested all real power from 
the feeble hands of the degenerate descendants of Akbar 
and Aurungzeb. The Moslem Viceroy of the Deccan, the 
famous Nizam-ul-Mulk, set up an independent throne at 
Hyderabad (1720-48). About the same time the Governor 
of Oudh, himself the Vizier of the Emperor, converted that 
Province into a virtually independent sovereignty. Bengal 
was wrested from the Empire by an Afghan adventurer. 
The Sikhs from the north-west and the confederated 
Marathas from the south-west began simultaneously to 
close in upon the doomed Empire of the Moguls. To this 
general defection within the Empire was added the menace 
of invasion from without. The expulsion of Aurungzeb's 
garrisons from Kabul and Kandahar reopened to invading 
armies the historic route through the Himalayas. In 1739, 
the Persian conqueror. Nadir Shah, burst through the 
Afghan passes, sacked the Imperial city, massacred its 
inhabitants, and carried back with him booty of untold 
value. 

Upon the heels of the Persian came the Afghan. Six 
times between 1747 and 1761 did Ahmad Shah, of the 
famous Durani House, lead his fierce Afghans on to the 
plains of northern India, pillaging, laying waste, and 
massacring in all directions. In 1752 the Punjab was 
wrested from the feeble grasp of the Mogul; Delhi itself 
was again stormed and sacked in 1756; and the Holy Places 
of the Hindus were despoiled and outraged. A great part 
of northern India, but lately densely peopled, was silent 
as the desert. 

Such was the chaos which prevailed in Indian politics 
when the situation was transformed by the intrusion of a 
new element. For a century and a half European mer¬ 
chants—^Portt^ese, Englishmen, Dutchmen, and French¬ 
men—had been busily establishing their ‘factories’ or 
commerced settlements on Indian soil. Not, however, 
until the middle of the eighteenth century did they b^in 
to play any important part in the confused politics of that 
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harassed land. The English and the French, having by 
that time outdistanced all European rivals, plunged into 
the native contests as auxiliaries, and then began to engage 
in a duel as principals. 

The circumstances which led to this amazing situation 
demand detailed examination. 
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WEST AND EAST 


The Opening of the Sea-paths. Europeans in 
India {i4g7-i74o) 

FOR countless generations the rich plains of Northern 
India had offered to the restless peoples of Central Asia an 
irresistible temptation. Hindus, Afghans, Moguls, in one 
long succession, year after year, century after century, had 
poured through the passes of the Himalayas into the valleys 
of the Indus and the Ganges. To such invasions India was 
only too well accustomed; but at the end of the fifteenth 
century it was confronted with a wholly new phenomenon. 
A fleet manned by European sailors appeared for the first 
time in Indian waters. 

The Otto- How and why had it come ? The answer to that question 

Turks! frequently been given in a single sentence: the capture 
of Constantinople by the Ottomem Turks. But the his¬ 
torian is bound to suspect such facile and picturesque 
explanations. Nevertheless, the answer points to an im¬ 
portant truth. Certain specific dates eloquently testify to 
a general movement of supreme significance. Christopher 
Columbus led his first expedition from Spain in 1492. In 
1497 John Cabot sailed from Bristol, and in the same year 
Vasco da Gama for the first time rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. What had led Spain, England, and Portugal to 
embark upon these simultaneous adventures? This out- 
burst of maritime activity—apparently sudden and cer¬ 
tainly significant—^was due to a combination of causes, 
scientific, religious, commercial, and geographical. But it 
was the advent of the Ottoman Turks into Europe, their 
capture of Constantinople in 1453, and the extension of 
their conquests in the course of the next half-century, 
throu^out the eastern Mediterranean, S3Tia, Palestine, 
and Egypt, that brought matters to a head. Ibe conquer¬ 
ing Turk had practically blocked all the great commercial 
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routes along which, for thousands of years, the com¬ 
modities of the East had reached the marts of Western 
Europe. 

Of those routes three were specially important. The Trade 
oldest was the S3nian route, which from the dawn 
authentic history had been in the hands of the Semitic 
races. The complete capture of the S3oian route forms, as 
a brilliant writer has said, ‘the mercantile epic of Israel’. 

It was from the Chaldean or Euphrates end of the route 
near the Persian Gulf that Abraham started; four genera¬ 
tions later his descendants were settled at its south¬ 
western terminus on the Nile. From the Israelites the 
command of this route passed in turn to the Egyptians, the 
Syrians, the Persians, to Macedon, and ultimately to Rome.* 

In the fifteenth century this route was virtually blocked 
by the advent of the non-commercial Turk. 

TTie second or Northern route, which made its way by the 
Oxus and across the Caspian to the Black Sea, found its 
outlet into Western Europe by the narrow straits and was 
commanded therefore by Constantinople. In 1453 Con¬ 
stantinople was conquered by the Ottoman Turks, and 
that route also was blocked. 

The third or Southern route, starting from India and 
making its way to Europe by the Red Sea and the Nile, 
was also gravely threatened by the growth of the naval 
power of the Ottomans, who in 1499 inflicted a signal 
defeat on the Venetians at Lepanto, and was finally 
blocked by the Turkish conquest of Egypt in 1516. Thus, 
in the first years of the sixteenth century, as Sir WilUam 
Hunter has graphically said, ‘the Indo-European trade of 
the Middle Ages lay strangled in the grip of the Turks’. 

The European peoples thus fotmd themselves faced by The Pm- 
two alternatives: either to go without the luxuries which 
had become almost necessary and were obtainable only 
from the East, and incidentally to forgo the large profits 
which had accrued to them from Eastern trade; or to dis¬ 
cover new routes which ware not blocked or dominated 1^ 

* Hunter, Srtiish Jndi*. i, dlmptere i ea 4 a* 
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the Ottomans. Impelled by the several motives whidi 
combined to produce the geographical renaissance of the 
fifteenth century, they natvjrally chose the lattrar alterna¬ 
tive. ‘The history of Modem Europe and emphatically of 
England is the history of the quest of the aromatic gum 
resins and balsams and condiments and spices of India, 
further India, and the Indian Archipelago.' Sir George 
Birdwood's statement is summary, but hardly exaggerated. 
That quest was undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
motives that inspired the adventures of Columbiis, of Vasco 
da Gama, and the Cabots. But it was not the only one— 
rdigious zeal mingled with commercial ambition. All these 
men went forth to seek a new route to the East and so to 
turn the flank of the Mohammedan intmders. Only Vasco 
da Gama found what they all sought. It was entirely 
fitting that the glory of the discovery should have fallen to 
the Portuguese. The geographical configuration of Portu¬ 
gal, with its long littoral and its splendid harbours, invited 
its people to oceanic adventure. Laborious scientific re¬ 
search, initiated by Prince Henry the Navigator and 
patiently pursued for a hundred years, equipped them to 
take advantage of their natural opportunities. Tlieir age¬ 
long crusade against the forces of Islam, as represented by 
the Moors, supplied another and perhaps more compelling 
motive for their maritime enterprises. 'We come to seek 
Christians and spices.’ So said the first of Vasco da Gama’s 
sailors to land in India. That landing was, however, only 
the dimax of nearly a century of geographical discoveries. 
From the beginning of the fifteenth century the Portu¬ 
guese mariners had been making a series of voyages which 
had yielded rich scientific and practical results. They dis¬ 
covered Madeira in 1419, the Azores in 1448; in 1463 they 
landed in Sierra Leone; they discovered the Congo in 1484, 
and three years later Bartholomew Diaz reached the 
soutiiemmost limit of South Africa at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Ten 37eais later an expedition led by Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape itself and sailed by way of Mozam¬ 
bique to India, landing in Calicut after a voyage of eleven 
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months, on 20 May 1498. The landing of the Portuguese 
on the Malabar coast marks one of the most significant 
turning-points in modem history. 

‘ When the Portuguese vnites Sir George Birdwood,' at last, 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, bturst into the Indian Ocean 
like a pack of hungry wolves upon a well-stocked sheep walk, 
they foimd a peaceful and prosperous commerce, that had been 
ela^rated during 3,000 years by the Phoenicians and Arabs, 
being carried on along aU its shores. The great store cities of 
this trade were than at Calicut, Ormuz, Aden, and Malacca.’ 

In those commercial entrepdts were collected the 'cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, and ebony of the Moluccas’, camphor from 
Borneo; gums, spices, silks, and perfumes from China, 
Japan, and Siam; mbies from Pegu; diamonds from Gol- 
conda; pearls, sapphires, topazes from Ceylon, and a hun¬ 
dred other costly commodities conscientiously catalogued 
by Birdwood. From Ormuz, he proceeds to point out, they 

‘were transported in ships up the Persian Gulf and river 
Euphrates, and by caravans on to Aleppo and Damascus, and 
Trebizond, whence they were distributed all over Asia Minor, 
and Southern and Western Europe, and throughout Muscovy. 
The merchandise collected at Aden was sent on to Tor or to 
Suez, and thence by caravan to Grand Cairo, and down the Nile 
to Alexandria, where it was shipped to Venice and Genoa, and 
other ports of the Mediterranean.’ * 

For almost exactly one hundred yesirs, throughout the 
whole of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly of the commerce of the East. But their 
commercial supremacy was due solely to sea-power. 

‘The actual achievement of Portugal in Asia was not’, writes 
Hunter, *a land empire but the overlordriiip of the sea. Her 
sphere of influence stretched eastwards across the vast basin six 
thousand miles from the African coast to the Moluccas, and 
northward four thousand miles horn the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Persian Gulf. Her political frontier . . . was not defended 
by rivers or mountains. It was the open edge of the ocean 
following, at the height of the Portuguese power, a sinuous 
' Xtcords of the East India Company, p. 165. 
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route from Natal north-east to Ormuz, from Ormuz south-east 
to Cape Cormotin, from Cormorin north-east again to Bengal, 
then south-east to Malacca, Java and the spice islands, a jagged 
semicircle of over fifteen thoxisand miles. That a small Euro¬ 
pean nation, then numbering perhaps not more than a million 
of souls, should continue to hold this frontier, was impossible 
when stronger Emropean rivals came upon the scene. That 
Portugal should have held it for a century against the Musal- 
man world is an enduring glory to herself and to Christendom.’ * 

It was held entirely by sea-power. The possessions of 
Portugal in India, and indeed throughout the East, were 
practically confined to ‘patches on the seaboard'. But the 
whole of the vast route was commanded by squadrons 
which were based on Diu, Ceylon, and Malacca. 

After one century of ascendancy, the Portuguese yielded 
pride of place to the Dutch. That Portugal should have 
retained her supremacy even so long as that may seem re¬ 
markable, but it is explicable partly by her own pre¬ 
eminence in scientific research and maritime enterprise, 
partly by the condition of European politics in the earlier 
years of the sixteenth century. Spain, the only real rival 
of Portugal, was, in Europe, deeply and almost continu¬ 
ously engaged in a duel with France; in the colonial field 
her energies were concentrated on the West Indies and 
South America. The sun of Venice and Genoa had set; 
that of England had not yet risen. England was, as we 
shall see, quite unready for oversea enterprise. The Dutch 
Republic had not come into existence. 

The last years of the sixteenth century wrought a 
wonderful change in the situation. They witnessed the 
birth of the Dutch Republic and the rapid rise of the sea- 
power of England. Apart, however, from the advent of 
dangerous rivals in Eastern waters, there were reasons 
inherent in the colonial Government of Portugal which 
would have rendered permanent success impossible. An 

the miracle of Englmid’s achievement in the East, it is only 

* 0 p < 1.134. 
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necessary to read the history of the Portuguese Empire, 
and to anal5^ the causes of its downfall. Portugal was, in 
truth, canying on in India its unabandoned crusade against 
the forces of Islam. The Portuguese went to India to ‘ seek 
Christians', or rather to make them by force; and their 
proselytizing fanaticism, the cruelty of the methods of the 
Inquisition, contrast sharply with our own scrupulous 
respect for the religions of those who ultimately became 
our subjects in India. There have been, indeed, moments 
in the history of British rule in India upon which no 
Englishman can look back without regret, but if cases of 
venality and corruption were disclosed from time to time 
among certain officials of the East India Company, such 
abuses pale into insignificance compared with the per¬ 
sistent corruption which was from first to last character¬ 
istic of Portuguese officials. Portuguese India did not, 
indeed, lack, from time to time, the service of devoted and 
distinguished proconsuls, among whom Almeida and Albu¬ 
querque stand out pre-eminent; but their tenure of office 
was severely limited, their power was restricted, the Crown 
not only retained in its own hands the supreme direction 
of policy, but reserved to itself the profits of all the more 
lucrative branches of commerce. Under no circumstances, 
however, could the Portuguese supremacy in the East have 
been indefinitely prolonged. The European position of 
Portugal rested on too narrow a basis. The Mother state 
had neither the political vigour nor the financial resources 
necessary for the maintenance of a great Asiatic Empire. 
But the final cause of the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire in the East was the loss of the political indepen¬ 
dence of European Portugal. In 1580 Portugal was ab¬ 
sorbed into the Spanish monarchy, and its commerce and 
shipping were consequently exposed to the attacks of the 
enemies of Spain. 

'The union of the crowns of Spain and Portugal'—once more 
to quote die words of Hunter—‘was to the Protestant sea 
powers of the sixterath century what the closing of the eastern 
hind routes by the Turks had been to Christendom in the 
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fifteenth. Again the great necessity arose for a new departure 
in Indo-European commerce. Portugal was dragged at the 
heels of Spain into her suicidal struggle with the Reformation, 
and the Catholic monopoly of the Indian trade went down with 
the Armada in the Englidi Channel and the North Sea.’ 

Dates again speak eloquently. The Armada was fought 
in 1588; in 1589 Queen Elizabeth was petitioned to issue 
a licence for direct trade with India; in 1591 an English 
squadron under the command of Captain James Lancaster 
rounded for the first time the Cape of Good Hope, and 
reached the coast of India; in 1599 a body of London 
merchants founded the East India Company. 

English Why, it may well be asked, was the advent of English 
sailors and traders in the East so long delayed ? It was 
more than a hundred years since Cabot had sailed from 
Bristol to discover, if it might be, a north-western passage 
to the Indies. He did in fact discover Newfoundland, and 
explored the American coast from Labrador to Virginia. 
But his enterprise was stillborn: his initial successes were 
not followed up. There were, indeed, sporadic expeditions 
under the early Tudors, but until Queen Elizabeth was 
firmly established on the throne, nothing effective in the 
matter of maritime adventure was accomplished. 

Nor are the reasons far to seek. England was not ready 
in the last years of the fifteenth century to enter on the 
path of maritime enterprise. She had not yet become a 
seafaring nation. Her external trade was negligible. Her 
population was scanty. She had no regular navy before 
the days of Henry VIII, nor was the deficiency supplied 
by a mercantile marine. The dynastic wars, the social dis¬ 
orders, and the weak government of the fifteenth century 
had left her politically distraught and economically 
anaemic. It needed many years of Tudor discipline to 
restore her to economic health and political vigour. For 
England's belated appearance in the colonial field there 
was, however, another and compdling reason. By the 
famous bull issued by Pope Alexander VI in 1493 all dis¬ 
coveries in the New World were assigned to Spain and 
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Portugal. So long as England remained in Catholic 
obedience she was, at least technically and theoretically, 
excluded from the monopoly enjoyed by those countries. 

It was the Reformation which brought both England and 
Holland into competition with the Catholic powers, and 
it was the lure of the East which brought them into con¬ 
flict with each other. 

‘Spacious’ is the commonly applied epithet to the times The 
of Queen Elizabeth. And it is eminently appropriate. The 
awakening of England’s interest in Eastern trade was only England, 
one of many manifestations of the wonderful outburst of 
national energy characteristic of the latter years of the 
sixteenth century. Nor is the outburst to be explained by 
any single cause. Yet among a multitude of causes which 
inspired the English people with a new spirit and gave to 
England a position in the world to which she had never 
before aspired, one stands out pre-eminent. The blocking 
of the old trade routes due to the advent of the Turks 
combined with the simultaneous discoveries of Columbus, 

Vasco da Gama, and Cabot to revolutionize geographical 
conditions and give a wholly new bias to commerce and 
politics. Hitherto the Mediterranean and the cities on its 
shores had formed the hub of the universe. Constantinople, 

Tyre and Sidon, Alexandria, Carthage, Rome, Venice, 

Gtenoa—^these were the great entrep6ts of medieval trade. 

The events summarized above left them high and dry; the 
Mediterranean became a backwater; commercial suprem¬ 
acy passed to the countries on the Atlantic sea-board; as 
Venice and Genoa and Constantinople waned, Lisbon, 

Bristol, London, Amsterdam waxed. 

By this geographical revolution England was ultimately 
the chief gainer; but for reasons already examined, she 
was not ready in the sixteenth century to utilize the oppor¬ 
tunity thus opened to the nations of western Europe. 

The Portuguese were the first to establish a great Euro- The 
pean Empire; to that Empire it was not the English but 
the Dutch who succeeded. 

The peddles-of the Low Countries had long been in- 
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terested in Eastern trade. Bruges was the northern Em¬ 
porium to which the commodities from Eastern lands had 
found their way from Venice and Genoa. In the fate of 
those cities Bruges also was involved, and as Lisbon sup¬ 
planted the lt£^an ports, Bruges surrendered pride of 
place to Antwerp. In the middle years of the sixteenth 
century no fewer than 20,000 persons in Antwerp were in 
the employ of English merchants. But Antwerp was 
destroyed during the Spanish Fury (1576-85), and trade 
and traders migrated to Amsterdam, whence the Dutch 
merchants, excluded by the Spaniards from Lisbon, 
opened for the first time direct trade with the East. 

The rise of the Dutch to a position of maritime and com¬ 
mercial supremacy was extraordinarily rapid. Nor are the 
reasons far to seek. Dutch greatness was the child of 
Spanish bigotry and oppression. In revolt against Spain, 
and in reaction against the principles of Spanish policy, the 
people of the United Provinces embarked on their inde¬ 
pendent national career. The expedition of De Houtman, 
who in 1595 sailed for the Far East in command of four 
Dutch vessels, was the first of many. His return to 
Amsterdam after two years’ absence fired the popular 
imagination, and between that date and 1601 no fewer 
than fourteen voyages to the East were undertaken by an 
aggregate of sixty ships. The Dutch privateers, like the 
Elizabethan sea-dogs, had discovered the weak spots in the 
maritime equipment of Spain; the capture of Spanish 
galleons jdelded rich rewards to the adventurous seamen 
not only of Pl3nnouth, but of Amsterdam. ‘Free Trade’ 
was a doctrine which commended itself no less to Dutch¬ 
men than to Englishmen. Nor did Dutch Calvinists, any 
less than English Protestants, forget to carry the Bible in 
one hand, if they carried a cutlass in the other. 

Holland, however, started its Indian trade under much 
bett^ auspices and on a much bigger scale than England. 
As Hunter picturesquely phrases it: 

'The Englirii Company was the weakling child the old-age 
of Elizaberii and o£ the shifty policy of King James: the I^tch 
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Company was the strong outgrowth of the life and death 
struggle of a new nation with its Spanish oppressors/* 

A great victory of the Dutch fleet over the Portuguese near 
Bantam (1602) opened out the road to the Far East; five 
years later the Dutchmen inflicted an equally crushing 
defeat on the Spaniards off Trafalgar; they conquered the 
Moluccas and Java in 1607, and in 1619 fixed their Eastern 
head-quarters at Batavia. In 1641 they took Malacca from 
the Portuguese, who, having in the previous year regained 
their political independence, signalized its recovery by 
surrendering to the Dutch their exclusive claims over the 
Spice islands. From the trade of those islands all Euro¬ 
peans, and in particular the English, were henceforward 
to be excluded. The supremacy of the Dutch in Eastern 
waters was further emphasized and guaranteed by the 
conquest of Ceylon (1638-58), and by their occupation of 
the Cape of Good Hope (1652), pusillanimously abandoned 
by James I in 1620. 

Between the English and Dutch there was, throughout 
the whole reign of James I, keen rivalry in the East. But 
Dutch enterprise was on an altogether larger scale and was 
much more adequately supported by the Government than 
our own. The total number of English ships dispatched 
to the East was, up to 1610, only seventeen. The Dutch in 
the same period sent out 134. The wrongs inflicted on 
English merchants and sailors by the Dutch in the East 
Inches were the subject of frequent and bitter complaints 
to the Government. But the feeble protests of James I 
were unheeded at Amsterdam. From 1610 onwards there 
were, as one authority expressed it, ‘continuous negotia¬ 
tions in Europe, continuous contests in the East/ The 
English contended for the policy of the ‘open door'; the 
Dutch, with tiresome reiteration, insisted that ‘the com¬ 
merce of the Moluccas, Amboyna, and Banda should belong 
to the [Dutch] Company and that no other nation in the 

* i. 35X, and cf. (p. 334) list of Spanish voyages quoted from 
PremUn Vcyages das Niarlandais dans Vlnstdinda (1598-1602) par 
Ptince Kdand Bonaparte. - • 
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East should possess the least part.’ On leaving his post in 
1623 Jan Pieterszoon Coen, the greatest of all the Dutch 
Governors in the East, enjoined his countrymen ‘not to 
trust the English any more than as open enemies . . . not 
weighing too scrupulously what may fall out’. 

Massacre The injunction did not fall on deaf ears. Quite other- 
wise. In February 1623 the unequal struggle in the Spice 
islands was ended by the ‘massacre’ of Ambo3ma. The 
English settlement in that island (one of the Moluccas) was 
on a modest scale, but, though the stage was contracted, 
the tragedy was grim. The eighteen Englishmen on the 
island were arrested on a trumped-up charge by a sub¬ 
ordinate Dutch official, and after hideous and revolting 
tortures, Towerson, the chief agent, and nine others were 
put to death. 

When, eighteen months later, news of the tragedy 
reached England, a cry of execration arose, but King 
James, though promising to obtain speedy reparation, was 
anxious to cement an alliance with the United Provinces 
against Spain, and did nothing. Charles I was never in a 
position to extort from foreigners respect for the rights of 
Englishmen. Accordingly it was not until thirty-one years 
after the tragedy that reparation was extracted from the 
Dutch, who paid a sum of £85,000 as indemnity to the 
Company and £3,615 to the heirs of the victims. The man 
to extort the reparations was not a Stuart king but Protec¬ 
tor Oliver. Amboyna, with the rest of the Dutch possessions 
in the East, was captured in the course of the Napoleonic 
wars (1810) but, with the exception of Ceylon, they were 
restored after the Peace. 

The massacre of Ambo3ma had momentous results. The 
Dutch remained masters of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
drew from their commercial monopoly vast profits: the 
English were driven to the mainland of India and there¬ 
after concentrated their attentions on that vast sub¬ 
continent. 

For ten years or more the chief factory of the English 
India. Company was at Surat, hi§^ up on the Malabar Coast. 
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But in 1611 an agency was establi^ed on the Coromandel 
coast at Masolipatam, whidi in 1632 was raised to the rank 
of a Presidency. Seven years later a site was purchased 
from the local Rajah on which the Company btiilt Fort 
St. George and thus laid the foundations of the Presidency 
of Madras. All the possessions of the Company remained, 
however, officially subject to Bantam until 1653 when 
Madras was erected into a separate Presidency. 

Meanwhile, the position of the Company on the western 
coast was notably improved. The marriage of Charles II 
with Catherine of Braganza brought Bombay into the 
possession of the Crown. Bombay was at that time no 
more than a dirty little fishing village, planted on an ex¬ 
ceedingly unhealthy site, and the King was glad to sell it 
to the East India Company for an annual rental of £10. 
Bombay, however, had one great advantage over Surat; it 
was less exposed to the raids of the terrible Marathas, and, 
accordingly, in 1687 the capital of the Western Presidency 
was transferred from Surat to Bombay. 

Agencies depending on Surat had, some years previously, 
been opened at Ajmeer, Agra, and Patna (1620). Twenty 
years later a factory was established at Hooghly, and in 
1681 Bengal was separated from Bombay. As yet, how¬ 
ever, the Company had no territorial footing in Bengal and 
were, therefore, entirely at the mercy of the native gover¬ 
nors. In 1686 the Nawab ordered all the English factories in 
Bengal to be confiscated, and the merchants consequently 
moved down the river from Hooghly and laid the founda¬ 
tions of Fort William. Job Chamock, who was then 
President of Bengal, purchased some of the adjoining 
villages from the Mogul Emperor, and on that site the 
great city of Calcutta was subsequently built. Thus, by 
the close of the seventeenth century the Company had 
obtained a footing, destined to be permanent, in the three 
great Presidencies of modem India: Madras, Bombay, and 
Bei^. 

Down to this time the Directors in Leadenhall Street 
had not conceived any idea of territorial sovereignty in pany. 
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India. Their agents in the East were traders pure and 
simple, without the ambition or the force to «nbark on 
the turbid sea of Indian politics. They continued therefore 
to defer to the advice given by Sir Thomas Roe, who in 
1615 had carried out a successful mission as Ambassador 
to the Court of Jehangir, the Mogul Emperor, with whom 
he had arranged a commercial treaty. 

‘ By my consent’, wrote Sir Thomas, ‘ you shall never engage 
yourselves but at sea, where you are like to gain as often to 
lose. The Portuguese, notwithstanding their many rich residen¬ 
cies, are beggared by keeping of soldiers; and yet their gar¬ 
risons are but mean. They never made advantage of the Indies, 
since they defended them. Observe this well. It has also been 
the error of the Dutch, who seek plantations here by the sword. 
They turn a wonderful stock; they prole in all places; they 
possess some of the best, yet their dead pays consume all the 
gain. Let this be received as a rule, that if you will profit seek 
seek it at sea and in quiet trade, for without controversies it is 
an error to affect garrisons and land wars in India.’ 

No doubt admirable advice. But quiet trading was ren¬ 
dered impossible for the Company by the attacks of the 
Marathas and the financial extortions of the agents of the 
Great Mogul. The Directors accordingly decided on a new 
departure. They resolved to strengthen the position of 
the Company in India by the acquisition of territorial 
sovereignty. They solemnly recorded their intention of 
making the Company a' nation in India' and with this end 
in view appointed Sir John Child as Governor-General of 
all the English settlements in the East. Child’s position 
was the more authoritative since his brother,* Sir Josia 
Child, was a most important member of the Board in 
England and four times held office as Governor. It was 
Sir John Child who decided on the important step of 
making Bombay the chief seat of the Company in India 
(1687). 

‘ (s.v.) states that the two Childs were brothers, but Strachey 

[Keigwin^s ReMlion, App. A) claims to have proved that they were not 
even rdated. Anyway, they were very closely associated in Indian 
businem. 
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About the development of the Company more will be 
said in a later chapter. We must first deal with a critical 
episode in the history of British power in India. The Com¬ 
pany, as we have seen, had already been exposed to com¬ 
petition from the Portuguese and the Dutch. They had 
also incurred some opposition from the native Powers, but 
it was not until well on in the eighteenth century that they 
came into contact, and eventually into conflict, with the 
European Power destined to prove their most serious rival 
for supremacy in the Far East. 



IV 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH DUEL 


Dupieix and Clive 

The THE French were relatively late in following their Euro- 
pean neighbours to the East. In i6ii a French Company 
was, however, formed and was endowed with the monopoly 
of Eastern trade for a period of twelve years. But Fraince 
made little of it. A voyage was undertaken in 1615, but 
got no further than Madagascar, where some years later a 
settlement was effected under the auspices of Czftliinal 
Richelieu. It was not, indeed, until the direction of com¬ 
mercial affairs passed into the strong hands of Colbert that 
any progress was made. In 1664 that great minister 
started a new Company on much more ambitious lines. 
It was solemnly declared not to be derogatory for nobles 
to engage in commerce with the Indies; the State was to 
advance to the Company three millions of francs, and to 
guarantee them against loss for ten years; the Company 
was to enjoy entire jurisdiction over Madagascar and all 
other territories which might be occupied by its servants, 
and the State imdertook to back them with all the military 
and naval power of France. But despite State encourage¬ 
ment the initial settle^Ot in Madagascar proved a com¬ 
plete failmre, and after some years the few survivors 
migrated to the Isle of Boiurbon and the Isle of France (the 
Mauritius). Meanwhile, a second expedition dispatched 
by Colbert under the command of a Dutchman, Fran¬ 
cois Carron, established the first French factory on the 
continent of India at Surat. Two years later a Firman 
was obtained from the King of Golconda, allowing the 
French to trade freely in his territories and to establish 
a factory at Masulipatam. An attempt was made in 
1672 to effect a settlement in Ceylon, but the Dutch 
easily repdled it and an a^ult on Trincomalee was no 
more successful. Two years later land was purchased from 
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the Governor of the Carnatic and on that site the founda¬ 
tions of Pondicherry, destined to be the capital of the 
French settlements in India, were laid. The little colony 
was threatened by the Marathas, but managed to survive 
not only the attacks of those fierce warriors, but the bitter 
antagonism of the Dutch, and by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the French were firmly established, not 
only at Pondicherry, Masulipatam, and Surat, but also in 
Bengal, where they had formed a settlement at Chandema- 
gore on the HoogUy—^about twenty-two miles above Cal¬ 
cutta. Further security was given to the French possessions 
in India by the occupation of the Isle of France (1690) and 
the Isle of Bourbon (1720). 

In .1735 there was appointed to the governorship of Dumas. 
Pondicherry a man of resource and energy, M. Dumas. The 
administration of Dumas was rendered memorable by the 
fact that he was the first European Governor in India to 
enter into close politicalrelations with the nativePowers. In 
1738 he sent an armed force to the support of one of the 
pretenders to the throne of Tanjore, and was rewarded by 
the acquisition of the town of Karikal and some adjoining 
territory, thus obtaining for the French a footing in 
Tanjore. 

More significant was the fact that when in 1740 the 
Marathas invaded the Carnatic and slew the Nawab and 
his sons, the new Governor Chunha Sahib fled with his 
wife and family and put themselves tmder the protection 
of the French at Pondicherry. The Marathas then swept 
down upon the French settlement a n 4 dem anded the sur¬ 
render of the fugitives. To their amazement the demand 
was contemptuously refused by Dumas, who successfully 
defended the fort against the repeated attacks of the 
Maratha chieftains. This bold defiance of Maratha power 
created an immense impression throughout India, and the 
Mogul Emperor marked his sense of its significance by 
in^^ting M. Dumas with the rank and title of Nawab. 

Dumas accepted the honour only on condition that it mi^t 
be tcansferred to his successor. 
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Dupieix. That successor, Frangois Dupleix, was the most brilliant 
proconsul who ever served France in India. He at once 
proclaimed himself Nawab in succession to Dumas, and 
began to assume something of the state befitting an official 
of high rank in tTie^)mpire, now little more than a phantom, 
of the Great Mogul. His policy in this and similar matters 
has evoked the criticism of such a high authority as Sir 
Alfred Lyall. ‘Dupleix’, he writes, ‘made the common¬ 
place mistake of affecting ostentatious display and resort¬ 
ing to astute intrigues in his dealings with the Indians; 
whereas the European should meet Orientals not with their 
weapons but with his own.’ Macaulay also speaks of 
Dupleix as ‘a vainglorious Frenchman, loving to display 
his greatness with arrogant ostentation before the eyes of 
his subjects and his rivals’. Whether it was mere childish 
vanity or a mark of profound policy is a question still open 
to dispute. There can, however, be no question that the 
policy was crowned with unqualified if transitory success. 

The position attained by the French company under 
Dupleix, more particularly in view of their late arrival on 
the Indian stage, was, indeed, nothing short of amazing. 

Anglo- The English traders had down to this time played no 
part in the domestic politics of India. Harassed, like other 
traders, by the attentions of the Marathas, they had 
generally deemed it the more prudent part to purchase 
immunity from their attacks. Nor had any collision as yet 
occurred between the English and French Companies. The 
world-wide duel between England and France reached a 
climax, however, between the years 1740 and 1763, and 
that duel inevitably extended to India. In 1746 a French 
fleet, commanded by La Bourdonnias, the French Gover¬ 
nor of Mauritius, appeared off the Coromandel coast; 
Peyton, the English commander, after an indecisive 
engagement, slunk off to Trincomalee, leaving Madras 
completely at the mercy of La Bourdonnias, to whom it 
was tamely surrendered on 21 Septanber 1746. The 
English traders then called upon the Nawab for the 
assistance jaromised against the first aggressor, but aiorce 
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which he dispatdied to their assistance was utterly de¬ 
feated in an engagement fought near St. Thom^. That 
memorable battle, as one of Clive’s biographers points out: 
‘completely altered the relations between the Europeans 
and the native princes, and paved the way for the ambi¬ 
tious schemes of Dupleix. Tlie superiority of disciplined 
troops to native levies wsii~firmly established and the 
European traders who previous to the battle had been 
despised as inferiors, were after it regarded as equals, to be 
at once courted and feared’.* The position of the English 
was, on the contrary, altered greatly for the worse. 
Admiral Boscawen, in command of a powerful fleet, 
appeared off the Coromandel coast in 1748; Pondicherry 
was invested, but the siege was conducted without vigour 
and Boscawen was compelled to abandon the attempt. 
This lamentable failure still further diminished the repute 
of the English traders, while Dupleix was able to boast to 
his native allies that he had repulsed the most formidable 
expedition ever sent by a European power to India. For¬ 
tunately, at the end of 1748, news arrived that peace had 
been concluded between France and England, and, to the 
infinite disgust of Dupleix, Madras was handed back to his 
English rivals. 

His energies were only diverted into another channel: 
he decided to employ the considerable force under his 
command in India in the mercenary service of native rulers. 
The death of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, the great Viceroy of the 
Deccan (Jime 1748), and the disputes which immediately 
ensued lx>th in the Deccan itself and in the subordinate 
province of the Carnatic, offered Dupleix exactly the 
opportunity he wanted. Nor did he fail to seize it. He 
espoused with enthusiasm the cause of Muzzaffar Jang, one 
of the cemdidates for the Viceroyalty of the Deccan, and 
that of Chunda Sahib who aspired to be Nawab of Arcot. 
With his powerful aid his candidates were eventually 
establi^ed at Hyd^bad and Arcot re^>ectivdy. But real 
power had passed ffpm the Viceroy and the Nawab to the 
* Sir Charles Wilson^ Clive, p. xp. 
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great French proconsul who had diampioned their cause. 
In order to proclaim the fact to the Moslem world the 
ceremony of installing the new Nizam was performed not 
at Hyderabad, but in the French capital of Pondicherry. 
The sequel shall be told in words which, familiar as they 
are to every schoolboy, it were sacrilege to paraphrase. 
‘Dupleix dressed in the garb worn by Mohammedans of 
the highest rank entered the town in the same palanquin 
with the Nizam and in the pageant which followed took 
precedence of all the Court.' This was only the prelude to 
the drama. 

* He was declared Governor of India from the river Kistna to 
Cape Comorin, a country about as large as France.... He was 
entrusted with the command of 7,000 cavalry. It was announced 
that no mint would be suffered to exist in the Carnatic except 
at Pondicherry. A large portion of the treasures which former 
viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated found its way into the 
coffers of the French governor. . . . Dupleix now ruled 30 
millions of people with almost absolute power. No honour or 
emolument could be obtained from the Govemmmt but by his 
intervention. No petition unless signed by him was perused by 
the Nizam. . . . Dupleix was now the greatest potentate in 
India. His countrymen boasted that his name was mentioned 
with awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The 
native population looked with amazement on the progress 
which in the short space of four years a European adventurer 
had made towards dominion in Asia.’* 

The fortunes of the French were now at their zenith; those 
of the English at the nadir. 

Clive. At this moment, however, there appeared on the scene 
a yornig Englishman destined not only to win for himself 
imperishable fame, but to lay broad and strong the founda¬ 
tions of the British Empire in the East. Robert Clive had 

* Essay on Clive. Maoitilay's estimate of Duplw'spositioii 
is, conise, grossly exaggerated. Cf. for cotrectioa, Roberts. Hist. 
Geog. of India, pp. 107-12, and (even more significant as coming frmn a 
ooniitiyman) Cultru’s DnfM* (pp. 257-8): 'le titre dtait vagtw et 
nrngnHjqne; il ponvait avoir on non de la valeur, suivant qne le titulaire 
dtait fort on foible, vaincn on victorienx, nuus c’est seolement dans les 
environs de Pondichdry, k vingt on trente lienes qne Dnpleix pnt 
rexeroer qndqnefois.’ 
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entered the service of the Company as a writer in 1743, 
and was consequently a witness of the humiliations of his 
cotmtiymen at the hands of Dupleix. He promptly deter¬ 
mined to exchange the pen for the sword, and having 
obtained a commission as ensign in 1747, took part in the 
Siege of Pondicherry (1748), where he displayed not only 
conspicuous courage but no little aptitude for his new pro¬ 
fession. 

Clive was, indeed, the first Englishman to show a real 
grasp of the crisis which confronted the English traders in 
India, The particular incidents of the confused fighting in 
Southern India are relatively \inimportant; the question 
really at issue was which of the two Companies—^the Eng¬ 
lish oj the French—^was to become paramount in the 
politics of the sub-continent. More even than that. The 
struggle between the Companies in India had, as will be 
shown, more than a local significance. Far more was 
at stake even than the future of India. But it is with 
India that we are immediatdy concerned. 

The turning-point in the Ajiglo-French duel in Madras 
was Clive’s famous capture and subsequent defence of 
Arcot (1751). The story has been told a hundred times and 
the details need not detain us. Enough to say that Clive's 
brilliant feats of arms transformed the whole situation. 
The spell which Dupleix had laid on the peoples of Southmi 
India was broken. He was shamefully supported from 
home, and French influence in Southern India, though not 
finally annihilated until the days of the brothers Welledey, 
waned as rapidly as it had waxed. In 1754 Dupleix was 
recalled to France, and was allowed to die, ten years later, 
in undeserved neglect and poverty. The reception which 
awaited CUve, when in 1753 he returned to England, con¬ 
trasted happily with the ingratitude which France showed 
to his rivaL Neverthdess, he decided to settle down at 
home and embark upon a political career. He was returned 
for the Borou^ of St. Michad's, Cornwall, but (fortu- 
natdy for his country) was unseated on petition. Disgusted 
by this mishap arid straitened in means, he returned to 
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India as Governor of Fort St. David in i 755 ' He had 
hardly settled down to his work when news reached him 
from Bengal that caused the pulse of evay Englishman in 
India to quicken with a passion for vengeance on the 
notorious Siraju-d daula. 

Siraju-d A youth of eighteen, Siraju-d daula, had in 1756 suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as Nawab of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Behar. This young ruler, an oriental despot of the worst 
type, detested the English traders and determined to root 
them out like vermin. At the head of a great army he 
marched on Calcutta; most of the English traders, includ¬ 
ing the Governor and Military Commandant, fled in panic 
down the river; the remnant, 146 in number, were com¬ 
pelled to surrender the Fort and were thrust into the 
dungeon, memorable in history as the Black Hole of Cal¬ 
cutta. The story of that tragedy has been told once for all 
by Macaulay, and need not be retold. 

Plassey. Within forty-eight hours of the reception of the news in 
Madras, an expedition was planned, and in December 1756, 
with Clive at its head, reached Bengal. The native garrison 
which held Fort William was routed; Calcutta was re¬ 
captured; Hooghly was stormed and sacked. Siraju-d 
daula sued for peace, but no sooner was it conceded ^an 
he began to intrigue with the French at Chandemagore. 
Clive, without a moment’s hesitation, determined to strike 
home. He marched at once on Chandemagore, captured 
fort, garrison, and stores, and by one vigorous stroke de¬ 
cided the question of supremacy as between England and 
France in Bengal. He then proceeded to deal firmly with 
the perjured Nawab. At the head of only one thousand 
Europeans and two thousand Sepoys he encountered the 
gimt army of Siraju-d daula, some seventy miles north 
of Calcutta, and there on 23 June 1757 the future of 
Bengal, if not of India, was decided on the famous field of 
Plassey. Give then marched on Mur^dabad, the capital 
dty bf the Nawab, put his own puppet, one Mir J'afar, 
<m the throne, extracted large compensations fen* the 
Enghdx traders in Calcutta, and marvdling afterwards at 
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his own moderation, accepted for himself a gratuity of 
£200,000. The gratitude of Mir J'afar was evanescent. 

He soon began to intrigue with the Dutch traders in Chin- 
sura, who summoned their friends from Batavia to chastise 
and expel the English intruders from Bengal. Things 
turned out otherwise. The Dutch force was routed by 
Clive; Chinsma was compelled to surrender at discretion; 
its fortifications were destroyed; and the Dutch were 
henceforward permitted to remain in Bengal only on 
English sufferance. So much had Clive accomplished in 
three short years. His puppet reigned at Murshidabad; 
the European rivals of the English company had been 
crushed: the French at Chandemagore, the Dutch at 
Chinsura; while the terror of Clive himself and his troops 
had become the most potent political force in India. In 
1760 Clive returned home. 

Meanwhile the great world conflict between England The 
and France, known to history as the Seven Years' War, the'^n-* 
had broken out (1756). That war decided the fate of three flict. 
continents: Europe, Asia, and America. On all three fields 
the French were beaten by the English, with the help— 
in Europe—of Frederick of Prussia. We must concern 
ourselves only with India. On the outbreak of the war 
Count Lally had been sent out from France to renew in the 
Carnatic the contest whidi, since the recall of Dupleix, had 
been permitted to subside. At first Lally carried every¬ 
thing before him. Fort St. David was captured, Madras 
was besieged, and Arcot was retaken for the French. But 
all this was a mere flash in the pan. Writing to Pitt in 
January 1759, before the siege of Madras had been raised, 

Clive said: 

‘Notwithstanding the extraordinaiy effort made by the 
French .... I am confident before fhe end of this year they 
will be near their last gasp in the Carnatic, unless some very 
unforeseoi event mteix>oseintheir&vour. Thesuperioiityofour 
squadron and the jflenty of money and supplies of all kinds... 
areeudiadvatitagesasiifiaopa'lyatten^to.cannot&ilwhcdly 
^eUtii^ their ruin in ^t as wdl as in every otha: part of India.’ 
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No man living could better appreciate the spirit which this 
letter breathed than the man to whom it was addressed. 
Clive’s confidence was amply justified. Colonel E3?re Coote 
was appointed to the command of the English troops in 
Madras and, on 21 Jtme 1760, inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Lally at Wandiwash. A year later Pondicherry itself, the 
seat of the French Government in India, was compelled to 
surrender. Coote’s victories decided the fate of Southern 
India, as those of Clive had decided that of Bengal. By the 
final treaty of peace concluded between England and 
France in 1763, Pondicherry was indeed restored to the 
French, but only as a commercial settlement. Hence¬ 
forward, the French were not permitted to retain any 
military establishments in India; the possibiUty of their 
political ascendancy was at an end. Thirty years later 
Napoleon indulged in the dream that, with the help of the 
rulers of Mysore, he could turn back the tide of history. 
An attempt to achieve that end was actually made, but it 
was defeated, as we shall see, by the brothers Wellesley, 
and England's position in the Far East was never after¬ 
wards assailed by any European Power. 

Reasons Nor are the reasons for the success of England in the 
world duel obscure. They may be summed up in four 
cess, words: Leadership, Finance, Government, and above and 
beyond all, Sea-Power. The Anglo-French struggle in 
India affords only a particular, though striking, illustra¬ 
tion of the general causes which were operating to secure 
the triumph of England. Dupleix's success, if brilliant, 
was transitory, and Sir Alfred Lyall has advanced sub¬ 
stantial reasons for doubting whether in any event it could 
have been otherwise. 

'Some writers’, he says, 'have attributed vital importance 
to the desultory skirmishes and small though sharp battles be¬ 
tween the French and the Engl^i in Southern India..., I do 
not believe that the issue of the contest between France and 
Er^fland for the gates of India hung upon any such nice balance 
of accident or (qqxfftunity. It was the defeat of the French by 
sea and land during the Sevoi Years’ War, the disorder of 
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their finances and the rise of our naval superiority that cut the 
toots of the French power in India, where it had never been 
planted very deep, and the main reason why the Frendunan 
was fairly overthrown in the last grapple on the Indian Coast 
was that the English had their feet finnly planted in Bengal.' 

On the plains of Northern India, not in the heel of the 
peninsula, the fate of India has alwa3rs been decided. 
Dupleix made a cardinal blunder in looking for the key of 
India in Madras; Chve sought and found it in Bengal. 

For the success of England and the failure of France in 
India there was yet another reason. It is to be found in 
the contrast between the position and poUcy of the French 
Company and the English. In order to appreciate the 
significance of this contrast it is necessary to examine in 
more detail the history of the English Company. 



V 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY (1600-1784) 

Trade and Politics. The Company and Parliament 

' THE constitution of the Company began in commer ce, 
and ei^ed in Empire. ... In fact the East India Comp ly 
in India is a State in thft nX a Tn<>rrhant.* Thus did 

Burke, when opening the impeachment of Warren Hast¬ 
ings, describe in words both picturesque and precise the 
position of the East India Company. 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the course 
of the contest between four countries of western Europe 
for ascendancy in the East. We must now retrace our steps, 
and see how the English Company, established in 1600, 
came to be involved in so gigantic an enterprise. 

If India, as has been said, resembles a museum, the 
present chapter may be regarded as a catalogue of its 
anatomical department. That department contsiins mostly 
constitutional dry bones, but the dry bones shall be ex¬ 
hibited scientifically to illustrate a process of evolution. 

For two and a half centuries India was technically 
governed by a trading Company with its head-quarters 
in the City of London. The history of that Company 
falls natmally into three periods, (i) The first extends 
from the formation of the Company in 1600 down to 
the acceptance by Clive of the Diwanni of Bengal in 
1765. During that century and a half the Company was 
concerned almost exclusively with commerce. (2) The 
second period extends from 1765 down to the passing of 
the R^idaUng Act (1773). The acceptance of the Diwanni, 
or financial administration of Bengal, mesmt that the Com¬ 
pany had definitely entered on the fidd of Indian politics. 
The R^tdating Act marks the real b^;inning of Parlia¬ 
mentary interference in Indian Govemmait. From 1773 
down to 1784 there intervoied a transitional period whi^ 
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was ended in the latter year by the passing of Pitt’s 
famous India Act. (3) The Act of 1784 established what 
was known as Dual Government in India—partnership 
which, as time went on, inured to the advantage of the 
junior as against the senior partner in the firm. From 1784 
onwards the Company in Leadenhall Street was confined 
to commercial affairs; political control passed to a 
Ministerial Board responsible to Parliament. The com¬ 
mercial monopoly of the Company was finally abolished 
in 1813, and its Charter was renewed for the last time in 
1853. After the mutiny (1857) the Company was wound 
up, and in 1858 British India passed under the direct 
government of the Crown. 

On 24 September 1599 there was held at Founder’s Hall Founda- 
perhaps the most memorable of the many memorable 
meetings which have been held in the city of London. A Corn- 
body of London merchants, assembled imder the presi- 
dency of the Lord Mayor, resolved to fonn an Association 
for promoting direct trade with the East Indies and to 
apply to Queen Elizabeth for her royal assent to a project 
‘intended for the honour of their native country, and the 
advancement of trade and merchandise within the realm of 
England, and to set forth a voyage this year to the East 
Indies and other islands and countries thereabouts’. A 
sum of £30,133 6s. od. was promptly subscribed by loi 
parties in amounts varying from £100 to £3,000, the latter 
sum being set down against the names of Messrs. Corkrain 
& Co. Fifteen 'Committees’ or Directors were appointed 
to regulate the projected vojrage, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
Alderman of the City of London, was elected as the first 
Governor of the Company. 

It was further resolved to petition the Queen to grant 
to the Company a ‘privilege in succession’ and to incor¬ 
porate its members in a company 'for that the trade with 
India being so far from hence cannot be traded in but in a 
joint and a united stock ’. 

A Charter was accordingly granted by the Queen on 
31 Deicember x6oo. The Charter incorporated George, Earl of 1600. 
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of Cumberland, Sir John Harte, and Sir John Spencer, 
Knights, of London, and 214 others, by the name of the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London, trading 
in the East Indies, and licensed them ‘at their own ad¬ 
ventures, costs and charges, as well for the honour of this 
our realm of England as for the increase of our navigation 
and advancement of trade and merchandise, to set forth 
one or more voyages to traffic with any countries, islands, 
or ports beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of 
Magellan, not yet occupied hy any friendly power.’ (The 
italicized words are important. They mean that Protestant 
England was no longer to be bound by the Papal Bull 
assigning a monopoly to Spain and Portugal and would 
henceforward respect only ‘effective occupation’.) The 
Company was to have continuous succession and a Com¬ 
mon Seal, and was empowered to sue and be sued, &c.; a 
Governor and twenty-fotir Directors (known as committees) 
were to be annually elected and to have the direction of the 
Company’s voyages, and the handling and managing of all 
other things belonging to the Company. The Company 
was, moreover, empowered to ‘hold Court and there to 
make or revoke laws and ordinances and impose pains, 
punishments and penalties so long as such laws and 
punishments were reasonable and not contrary to the laws, 
statutes and customs of this our realm ’. The grant was to 
be in the first instance for fifteen years, renewable for a 
further term but determinable on two years’ notice if the 
concession proved not to be profitable to the Crown and to 
the realm. The concession was ‘exclusive’, i.e., it was in¬ 
tended to confer a monopoly, though the Company might 
grant sub-licences to trade. The original Charter also con¬ 
tained minute details as to the financing of the voyages, 
but it is noticeable that it omitted any provision as to 
capital, and as to the amount o| individual contributions or 
shares. There was, indeed, no common capital or dividend: 
each member traded on his own capital and at his own risk. 
The terms of this Charter and the position thus conferred 
paaie*. Upon the East India Company are, for more than one 
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reason, of special significance. On the one hand, the Com¬ 
pany stands in the direct line of succession to the medieval 
guilds with their power to admit apprentices and so on; in 
another aspect, it is the forerunner of the modem limited 
liability company; but in particular it is the lineal pro¬ 
genitor of the large family of Chartered Companies which 
have played so conspicuous and important a part in build¬ 
ing up the commercial and imperial greatness of the British 
race. The Charters shortly afterwards granted to the Vir¬ 
ginia Company, to the Hudson Bay Company, and others, 
were largely modelled on the East India Company’s 
Charter of 1600. The device of the Chartered Company 
was severely denounced by Adam Smith and fell into dis¬ 
favour during the supremacy of the Manchester School; 
but it was revived in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century and was largely instrumental in the development 
of British power in tropical Africa and elsewhere. In this 
connexion it would be interesting and instructive to com¬ 
pare in detail the Charter outlined above with those which 
were granted to the British East Africa Company in 1888 
and to the South Africa Company in 1889.* Here it must 
suffice to say that the later Charters differed from the 
earlier chiefly in the refusal of any trading monopoly, and 
in the emphasis laid on the paramount position of the 
Crown. At every point, and in particular in regard to 
external relations, the control of the Crown, exercised, of 
course, through the Secretary of State, is specifically secured. 

The later Charters also contain precise stipulations as to 
the treatment of the natives—^the prohibition of trade in 
liquor, and of any form of labour restriction approximating 
to conditions of slavery. Such provisions reflect the temper 
whidi pervades the administration of the modem State. 
Humanitarian legislation andtheexaltationofbureaucratic 
control are alike typical of advanced civilization. 

To return to the East India Company. For some years Early 
its object was purely commercial, and its operati<ms, 

* Tbe texts win be fonnd in Hertslet. o/i</Wca (y Tf’«a6'> 

pp. 345 and vjx. 
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though not unremunerative, were on a modest scale. Be¬ 
tween 1600 and 1612 it organized nine ‘separate voyages’ 
to the East. This term means that a body of subscribers 
was got together and ships were chartered for each ex¬ 
pedition, and on the conclusion of it the profits were 
distributed and the accoimts were closed. After 1612 this 
system was modified to the extent that ‘capital’ was 
raised for a term of years, and after 1661 the whole thing 
was reorganized: the Company was placed on a joint-stock 
basis with regular shares which were bought and sold, as 
they are bought and sold on the Stock Exchange to-day. 

Meanwhile, the Company had passed through many 
vicissitudes of fortune. Apart from the precarious gains 
derived from attacks on Portuguese carracks, the legiti¬ 
mate profits of trade were often very large. For instance, 
cloves which in 1606 were bought in Ambo3Tia for £2,948 
were, two years later, sold in London for £36,287. Profits 
frequently ranged from 400 to 1,500 per cent. The first 
two voyages showed a net profit of 95 per cent.; the third 
and fifth no less than 234 per cent., and the seventh and 
eighth were well over 200 per cent., the average for the first 
nine voyages being 152 per cent.* But if the profits were 
large the risks were great. The two ships sent out on the 
fourth voyage in 1608 were both wrecked. So discouraged 
were the members of the Company that some of them were 
inclined to wind up their affairs and drop the whole busi¬ 
ness. 

Recon- In 1609, however, the Company was reconstructed. 
James I renewed the Charter in perpetuity, subject only 
to the provision that it might be determined with three 
years’ notice, on proof of injury to national interests. The 
list of members to whom this new Charter was granted 
included men of the highest eminence in the State and of 
great influence at Court. It was headed by men like 
Robwt, Earl of Salisbury, the High Treasurer of England, 
Charles, Earl of Nottingteun, the High Admiral, the Earl 
of Worcester, Master of the Horse, and other peers, knights, 

* Details ia Hunter, 1 , c. vii. 
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and gentlemen. In 1615 the Company was empowered to 
issue commissions for the exercise of criminal jurisdiction, 
subject to a proviso requiring the verdict of a jury in 
capital cases, and in 1621 the Company issued something 
in the nature of a code of laws. 

So great was the prosperity of the Company xmder 
Charles I that in 1635 that monarch, doubtless in con¬ 
sideration of large loans, which were never repaid, issued 
a licence to a rival association headed by Sir William 
Comrteen, a Flemish silk merchant, resident in London. 

The monopoly of the original Company was seriously 
menaced, and in the social dislocation caused by the Civil 
War it nearly foundered. Voyages were discontinued, and 
in 1649 ^ resolution was passed to close the factories in the 
East, recall the agents of the Company, and wind up its 
business. Happily this resolution was not carried out; the 
agents mostly remained at their posts, and maintained 
themselves by private trade until the troubles at home were 
over. When, in 1657, Cromwell renewed the Charter, the 
Company absorbed Comteen's bankrupt association and 
resumed its monopoly. 

After the Restoration a new era of prosperity set in. One Charter 
of the first acts of Charles II was to renew the Charter of 
the East India Company, and to invest it with new and 
important powers. Except that the joint-stock principle 
was definitely recognized by giving each member one vote 
for every £500 share of capital, the commercial constitution 
of the Company was not materially altered. But its political 
powers were substantially enlarged. The Company was 
empowered to appoint governors and other officers for the 
government of its fortresses in the East, and to invest them 
with extended jurisdiction, both civil and criminal. More 
than that, the Company was authorized to fit out ships, 
with armament, munitions, and crews, for the defence of 
their factories, and to appoint Commanders with power to 
make war or condude terms of Jl|ace ‘ with any people that 
are not Christians, in any place of their trade as shall be 
for the most advantage and benefit of the said Governor 
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and Company, and of their trade; to erect fortifications, 
supply them with provisions and ammunition "duty 
free” and enlist men and send them out to defend them’. 
The construction of a dockyard at Deptford, begun in 
1609, greatly facilitated the building of the famous ‘East 
Indiamen' which soon began to extort respect for the 
Company’s flag in Eastern waters. 

End of The days of Portuguese supremacy were, as already 
indicated, at an end. The Armada had dealt the Portu- 
«acen- guese a mortal blow, and from that time onwards their 
dancy. enterprise in the East degenerated into ‘imrestrained 
buccaneering’. In 1612 Captain Thomas Best, with only 
two ships under his command, had fought a great fight with 
them off Swally at the mouth of the Surat river. The 
Portuguese had four ships mounting 120 guns, with 
twenty or thirty frigates, but after a month’s hard fight¬ 
ing, the Portuguese were put to flight, and Best reopened 
communications with the English factory at Surat. 

Three years later the fight was renewed, on the same 
spot, by Captain Nicholas Downton, who with only four 
ships engaged and scattered a great Portuguese armada, 
carr3mg 2,600 Europeans and 6,000 natives, and 234 guns. 
Henceforward we had nothing to fear from Portugal on 
the coasts of India. In 1622 the capture of Ormuz, the 
great naval base established by the Portuguese on the 
Prasian Gulf, completed their discomfiture. The superiority 
of the English Company was finally asserted, and in 1654 
Portugal, having previously recovered her independence, 
concluded with the English Commonwealth a treaty which 
recognized the accomplished fact and conceded to English¬ 
men the right to reside and trade in all her Eastern 
possessions. 

The Portuguese Empire in the Indies was at an end. 

The results of the contest between the English and the 
Dutch in the East Indies have already been described. 

Bombay. The Company of London moxhants was evidently mov- 
ix^ fast toward the establi^unent of an Asiatic Empire. 
The pace was quickraied by the sale, already maitioned, 
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of the 'Island and Port of Bombay’ to the Company by 
Charles II. That important territorial cession was soon 
followed by the grant of further powers and enlarged 
jurisdiction. Thus the Charter of 1669 authorized the 
Company to take into their service such of the King’s 
officers and men as were on the island of Bombay, when it 
was handed over by the Crown; to make laws and ordi¬ 
nances for the government of their new possessions; to 
maintain justice and enforce order. The Charter of 1677 
gave them the right to coin money; that of 1683 the power 
to raise armed forces, exercise martial law, and establish 
an Admiralty Court; that of 1687 the quasi-regal preroga¬ 
tive of establishing a Municipality and a Mayor’s Court at 
Madras. Well might Burke, reviewing this period, say that 
the Company seemed to be ‘not . . . merely a Company 
formed for the extension of British commerce, but in 
reality a delegation of the whole power and sovereignty of 
this kingdom sent into the East.’* 

The Revolution of 1688 reacted unfavourably upon, the itevoiu- 
position of the Company. As a result of that Revolution 
sovereignty passed from a personal monarch to the King- 
in-Parliament. Parliament was presently organized on 
party lines, and party considerations began to influence the 
policy of the Government of the day towards the Company. 

The authority of the Company in India was at this time 
only just short of sovereign. The famous resolution 
adopted by the Directors at the instance of Sir Josia Child 
in 1688 'announced in unmistakable terms the determina¬ 
tion of the Company to guard their commercial supremacy 
on the basis of their territorial sovereignty and fore¬ 
shadowed the annexations of the next century’.* ‘The 
increase of our rev«iue’, it runs, ‘is the subject of our care 
as much as our trade; ’tis that must maintain our force 
when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade; ’tis that 
must make us a nation in India....’ For the word ‘nation’ 
a precisian would perhaps substitute ‘ State ’, but the mean- 

* ImfeaeKmetU of Wamn Hastings. Speech I. 

* Ilb^ Gauemmeni of India, p. 24. 
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ing is dear. The Company, forsaking the original policy 
prescribed by Sir Thomas Roe, was resolved to take ad¬ 
vantage of the poUtical conditions prevailing in India' and, 
in the words of the Directors, 'lay the foundations of a 
large well-grounded sure Enghsh dominion in India for all 
time to come 

The New Meanwhile, the trading monopoly of the Company was 

ii°h ’ seriously menaced. Under the last two Stuart kings its 
pany, success had been phenomenal. The dividends averaged 
25 per cent, during the years 1657-91, and during the 
decade 1672-82 were so much higher that in 1683 the 
market price of the £100 share was £500.® That private 
traders, or ‘interlopers’, should have made no effort to get 
a share in this profitable trade was contrary to human 
nature. The Whigs were inclined to encourage such efforts 
at the expense of a Company whose sympathies were pre¬ 
dominantly Tory; in 1691 the ‘interlopers’ formed them¬ 
selves into a rival Company; the House of Commons was 
moved to declare that ‘all the subjects of England have 
equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless pro¬ 
hibited by Act of Parliament’, and in 1698, Parhament in 
consideration of a loan of two millions from the Company 
to the State, recognized the New Company, under the title 
of the ‘General Society’, and, subject to the reservation of 
the rights of the old (or London) Company, until 29 Sep¬ 
tember 1701, gave it the exclusive right of trading with 
the East Indies. 

A period of some confusion ensued; but the Old Com¬ 
pany, partly by subscribing £315,000 to the General 
Society, and partly by procuring an Act of Parliament 
(1700) permitting its continuance as a corporation, found 
itself strong enough to extort good terms from its rival, 
and in 1708 the confusion was determined by the union 
of the Companies.* 

* See supra^ pp. 27 seq. 

* Scotty Joint Stock Companies, i, 363 seq. 

* Should a paragraph necessarily condensed lack lucidity, the details 
of these complicated transactions may be read in Roberts, Hist, Geog, of 
India, pp. 52-9. 
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Parliament showed itself as indulgent to the United 
Company as the Crown had been to the original Com¬ 
pany, and during the first half of the eighteenth century 
its privileges were periodically extended, and its powers 
defined and enlarged. 

It were tedious to follow these concessions in detail; nor 
is it necessary, for they pale into insignificance as compared 
with the important reforms of Clive in India. 

In 1760, as already mentioned, Clive had, for a second Clive’s 
time returned home, having in less than a decade 
complished a memorable work. He had conducted to a 
successful issue the contest for supremacy between the 
Company and the last of its European rivals in the East: 
by his victory at Plassey he had successfully initiated the 
contest between the Company and the ‘Native Powers’, 
and had placed a puppet of his own on the Viceregal 
throne at Murshidabad. Clive was rewarded in 1762 with 
a Barony in the Peerage of Ireland, but this did not exclude 
him from the House of Commons, where he sat as Member 
for Shrewsbury from 1760 until his death in 1774. 

Under a stern sense of duty he was, however, persuaded 
in 1765 to return to India as President and Governor of 
Bengal and Commander of the Forces. Badly was his 
strong hand needed. The Government of Bengal had, in 
his absence, become completely disorganized. Malversa¬ 
tion and corruption were invading every branch of the 
administration. The servants of the Company, miserably 
paid by the Directors, were making vast fortunes by means 
which would not bear investigation. ‘ No civilized govern¬ 
ment ever existed on the face of this earth whidi was more 
corrupt, more perfidious and more capricious than the 
East India Company was from 1758 to 1784 when it was 
placed imder Parliamentary Control.’ So said Sir G. Come- 
wall Lewis speaking on the India Bill of 1858. Lewis was 
an eminent disciple of the Manchester Sdiool, a 'little 
Englander’ if ever there was one, and wholly out of sym¬ 
pathy with the sentiment of Empire. Nor, though a de- 
tadied philosopher in the study, was he superun: to the 

3*S> K 
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temptations incidental to parliamentary debate. But his 
indictment does not lack support. 

Tt may be doubted whether the Danes in England, the 
Spaniards in Mexico, or the Mahrattas in Aliverdi’s time, were 
more oppressive to a harassed multitude of native inhabitants 
than were the English who were making their fortunes in 
Bengal while Clive was in England recruiting his “health" 
from 1760-65.’ 

So wrote Miss Harriet Martineau in 1857. Miss Martineau 
was tarred with the same brush which disfigured Lewis. 
But, in truth, we need not go beyond Clive’s own testi¬ 
mony. ‘I found your affairs’, he wrote to the Directors, 
‘in a condition so nearly desperate as would have alarmed 
any set of men whose sense of honour had not been 
estranged by the too eager pursuit of their own immediate 
advantage.... Their deeds made the name of the English 
stink in the nostrils of a Hindu or a Mussulman.’ ‘ I am 
determined’, he wrote, ‘ to destroy those great and growing 
evils or to perish in the attempt.’ He kept his word. He 
cleansed the Augean stable of corruption. He augmented 
the official salaries of the Company’s servants, but rigidly 
prohibited private trading and the acceptance of presents 
from natives. His reforming zeal was, of course, bitterly 
resented. His own Council openly opposed him, and two 
hundred English officers headed a mutiny in the Company’s 
forces; but Clive’s indomitable will bore down all opposi¬ 
tion. The mutiny was crushed; the ringleaders were 
punished with relentless severity, the dupes were con¬ 
temptuously reinstated, and the Governor’s authority was 
completely reasserted. 

Salutary, and indeed essential as was this disciplinary 
work, it was not comparable in permanent significance to 
the momentous change which, in 1765, Clive effected in the 
rdatkms between the Company on the one side, and the 
ruling powers at Delhi and Muishidabad on the other. 

Hm 'The Emperor at Delhi had, indeed, ceased to rule: the 
real soveiiai^ty over B^igal, Behar, and Orissa had 
passed iivtbe Nawab who rdg^ied at Murshidabad. Down 
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to the year 1765 the technical position of the Company was 
that of tenants, holding under the Great Mogul. But by 
a Finnan issued on 12 August 1765 the Emperor Shah 
Alam granted to the Company the Diwanni or financial 
administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The Com¬ 
pany agreed to pay the Emperor a yearly revenue of 26 
lacs of rupees (£260,000), and to the Nawab at Murshidabad 
53 lacs. So reluctant, however, was the Company to assume 
the formal responsibility of government that criminal 
jurisdiction remained vested in the Nawab. A treaty 
concluded, a few days later, with the Nawab of Oudh and 
the Emperor brought that great State into dependence on 
the Company, by whom it was maintained until the time of 
Lord Dalhousie as a great buffer state, in the first instance 
to fend off the attacks of the Marathas, and later that of 
the Sikhs. 

The Dual System initiated by CUve, though a very im- TheBuai 
portant landmark in the constitutional evolution of British System. 
India, proved neither financially nor politically successful. 

Clive himself did not await the results of his experiment. 

He finally returned home in 1767, and resumed his place in 
the House of Commons. He was rancorously attacked 
by his enemies alike in Parliament and at the India House; 
but before his premature death by his own hand, in 1774, 
the House of Commons unanimously expressed its sense of 
‘ his great and meritorious services to his country ’. Accept¬ 
able to a wounded spirit as that Resolution was, its terms 
were conventional. Burke's tribute, on the contrary, was 
as fiite in imagery as it was accurate in substance: Clive 
‘settled great foimdations’; he ‘forded a deep river with 
an unknown bottom'. 

In the meantime Parliament had passed legislation of 
high constitutional significance. A parliamentary inquiry 
into the affairs of the Company, instituted in 1766, led to a 
series of Acts, under which tie dividend payable by the 
Company was restricted in the first instance to zo and then 
to ia| per cent., and a contribution of £400,000 a year was 
to be made to the Exchequer. 
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The Company paid for a few years the restricted 
dividends, but though its servants were amassing immense 
fortunes the Company itself was moving fast towards the 
abyss of insolvency. A terrible famine in Bengal (in 1770) 
completed its discomfiture, and in 1772 it was compelled 
to apply to Parliament for a loan to avert imminent 
banl^ptcy. 

Parliament responded with the legislation of 1773. By 
one Act Parliament promised the Company a loan of 
£1,400,000 at 4 per cent.; suspended the payment of the 
annual tribute of £400,000 until the loan was repaid, 
further restricted the rate of interest; insisted on the 
presentation of half-yearly accounts to the Treasury, and 
required the Company to export aimually to its Eastern 
Settlements British goods of a specified value. 

The Of much higher significance than these financial terms 
^g^t' those embodied in The Regidating Act. That Act was 
the first of a series of measures by which the sovereignty of 
India was gradually transferred from a trading company to 
the King-in-Parliament. It vested the Governorship of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa in a Governor-General and a 
Council of four members who were to exercise control over 
the provincial Presidencies of Madras and Bombay; they 
were, in the first instance, nominated in the Act and to be 
irremovable for five years, except by the King on the 
representation of the <^urt of Directors; but at the end of 
five years the appointments were to revert to the Company. 
The first Governor-General was to be Warren Hastings, 
who had been Governor of Bengal since 1772, and the first 
Members of Council were to be Mr. Barwell, an old servant 
of the Company in India, and three men sent out direct 
from England, G^eral Clavering, Colonel Monson, and the 
notorious Philip Francis, the reputed author of the 
Letters of Jimius. No appointments, as things turned out, 
could well have been more imfortunate; the system itself 
was ill devised; in hands such as these it was to prove 
entirdy unworkable. The Governor-General and Coimdl 
were to ob^r the orders of the Coiut of Directors and keep 
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them regularly informed of all matters of interest to the 
Company. The Directors on their part were, within four¬ 
teen da}^, to send copies of all those portions of the 
Governor's dispatches concerning revenue to the Treasury, 
and concerning civil or military administration to the 
Secretary of State. A supreme Court of Justice, the Judges 
of which were appointed by the Crown, was established in 
Calcutta. A liberal salary was assigned to the Governor- 
General—£25,000 a year; £10,000 to each member of 
Council; £8,000 to the Chief Justice, and £6,000 to each 
puisne Judge. The acceptance of any present or reward 
from any Prince or other native in India was strictly pro¬ 
hibited ; nor was any employee of the Company to be con¬ 
cerned directly or indirectly with trade except on behalf of 
the Company. 

Warren Hastings, when appointed under this Act to the Warren 
office of Governor-General, had been already for more than 
twenty years one of the Company’s servants in India. 

After Clive's victory at Plassey, Hastings had been 
appointed to the difficult post of agent at the Court of the 
Nawab at Murshidabad. He there acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the scandalous corruption which was, as we 
have seen, at that time characteristic of the Company’s 
administration. Nor had he any doubt as to the root cause 
of theevilhe deplored. 'Nothing', he wrote,‘will ever readi 
the root of these evils till some certain boundary be fixed 
between the Nawab’s authority and our own privileges.’ 

Clive’s attempt to fix that boundary was only partially 
successful, and it fell to Hastings, as we shall see, to abolish 
Clive's Dual S3retem, and to establish the Company as the 
actual and responsible governing authority in Bengal. 

'On my arrival in Bengal, I found this Government', he 
wrote, 'in possession of a great and rich dominion and a wide 
political system, whidi has since been greatly extended without 
one rule of government but what descended to it fiom its 
ancient commercial institutions, or any principle of policy but 
such as accident or ffie desultory judgement of those in actual 
power recommended. It was necessary to restore the authority 
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of government to the source from which its powers oiigmated; 
to assume the direct control instead of allowing it to act by a 
concealed and weakened influence; to constitute an uniform 
and effectual mode for the management and collection of the 
public revenue; to establish regular courts for the administra¬ 
tion of civil and criminal justice; to give strength and utility 
to its political connexions and to transfer a share of its wealth 
to Great Britain without exhausting its circulation.' 

The first two years of Hastings’s government were devoted 
to the attainment of the objects thus succinctly sum¬ 
marized. He put an end to the Dual System; he dismissed 
the Nawab’s native Minister, who was responsible to the 
English Government for the collection of revenue, the 
administration of justice, and the maintenance of order; 
transferred the functions of this great functionary to 
servants of the Company, upon whom Hastings consistently 
imposed direct responsibility; and removed the actual seat 
of government from Mursbddabad to Calcutta. Thus did 
the Company become in form as well as in fact the sove¬ 
reign ruler of Bengal. 

Warren Hastings was, unfortunately, during his whole 
term of ofiflce, perpetually harassed by demands from the 
Directors for larger dividends on India Stock. The result 
was a series of measures, for which, from his own day to 
otxr own, he has been bitterly criticized. This side of his 
work must receive attention later on. But it is pertinent in 
the present connexion to observe that all his work was 
accomplished under the most difficult conditions. He was, 
throughout, serving two masters: the British Parliament 
and the Board of Directors. The ridiculous system under 
which the Governor-General could be outvoted in his own 
Council would have hampered his policy in India even had 
that Council not included a man like Philip Francis. As it 
was, Francb, from the first, opposed Hastings at every 
posable step, encouraged his enemies to intrigue against 
him, and reduced to a minimrim the Governor-General’s 
authority in his own CounciL 
Wlule thus hampered by the conffitions at the RegulaHng 
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Act, Hastings was called upon to confront a crisis in India, 
rendered more dangerous by the fact that not in India only 
but in Europe and in America, Great Britaun was at the 
moment engaged in a fight for her very existence. Two 
great masters of rhetoric have used their superb taleiits to 
besmirch the character, if not to belittle the achievements, 
of this great Englishman. With those achievements in the 
larger sphere of his foreign policy, a later chapter will deal; 
but it is here relevant to recall the fact that aUhis work was 
done under, or in spite of, a system which was terminated 
only by the passing of Pitt's Statute of 1784. 

The system established in 1773 could not under any cir¬ 
cumstances have been more than transitional. The daring 
defiance with which Hastings met the attempts of the 
Home Government and the Directors to control his action 
in India, and the charges of cruelty and extortion alleged 
against him by his enemies, both in India and in England, 
combined to bring the system to an end. Though the 
services of Hastings were of incomparable value to this 
country, no Government could permit its orders to be 
set systematically at defiance. In 1781, therefore, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire into the administration of justice in Bengal, and on 
the Report of that Committee amendments to the Statute 
of 1773 were enacted. In no respect was the Regidating Act 
more defective than in its fziilure to define the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court which it set up, and the relation 
between that Court and the Governor-General in Council— 
between the Judicial and Executive Departments of 
Government. A high authority has formulated certain 
questions, to which the Regulating Act supplied no answer: 
(i) What law was the Supreme Court to administer ? (2) To 
whom was this law to be administered ? (3) On whom lay 
the burden of proving exemption from or subjection to the 
jurisdiction of the Court ? Was it confined to the English 
and native officers of the Company or did it extend to the 
native inhabitants of India residing in the three provinces ?* 

* Ttbeiet, Government of India, p.S4aeti. . . 
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The Amending Act of 1781 virtually settled all the 
points in dispute between the Supreme Coiui: and the 
Govemor-General-in-Council in favour of the latter. 

After the passing of this Act, the Committee, of which 
Biurke was the most prominent member, continued to 
sit for several years. It accumulated a vast amount of 
evidence and presented to the House no fewer than twelve 
informative but voluminous Reports, inspired and indeed 
mainly drafted by Burke. These Reports made the stay- 
at-home Englishman for the first time aware of what his 
countrymen were doing in India, and of the curiously 
anomalous system under which the work was done. No¬ 
where, indeed, is the state of India on the eve of the great 
constitutional change effected by Pitt’s Act better described 
than in a passage from the Ninth Report: 

‘Your Committee’, it runs, ‘find that during the whole 
period which elapsed from 1773 to the conunencement of 1782, 
disorders and abuses of every kind multiplied. Wars, contrary 
to policy and contrary to public faith, were carrying on in 
various parts of India. The allies and dependent subjects of 
the Company were everywhere oppressed. Dissensions in the 
Supreme Council prevailed for the greater part of that time; 
the contests between the civil and judicial powers threatened 
that issue, to which they came at last—an armed resistance to 
the authority of the King’s Court of Justice; the orders which, 
by an Act of Parliamoit, the servants were bound to obey, were 
avowedly and on principle contemned; rmtil at length the fatal 
effects of accumulated misdoneanotus abroad and n^lects at 
home broke out in the alarming maimer which your Committee 
have so fully reported to this House.’ 

This sununary, though obAdously coloured by Burke’s 
detestation of Hastings, undoubtedly revealed a confused 
situation which called peremptorily for reform. 

Fox’s The administration of justice was not, however, the only 
subject into which Parliament inquired in 1781. A Secret 
Committee, presided ovec Dundas, investigated the 
causes of the war in the Carnatic. Acting <m the reports 
just mentimied, Charles Fox introduced in 1783 his 
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India Bill. That Bill proposed to transfer the Government of 
India from the Company to a Board of seven Commissioners 
to be appointed, in the first instance, by Parliament, and 
afterwards by the Crown. These Commissioners were to have 
an absolute power of placing or displacing all persons in 
the service of the Company and of ordering and administer¬ 
ing the territories, revenues, and commerce of India. The 
details of commercial administration were to be entrusted 
to the management of a second subordinate body of nine 
assistant-Directors, to be chosen in the first instance by 
Parliament and afterwards by the Court of Proprietors. 

The Bill though boldly conceived was open to very grave 
objections. It not only violated the chartered rights of the 
Company and struck a serious blow at the principle of 
private property, but proposed to vest in the Com¬ 
missioners, appointed in the first instance by Parliament 
and subsequently by the Crown, the whole patronage of 
India, estimated to be worth two millions a year, by this 
means giving Fox and his friends an instrument of political 
corruption more potent than that of all the borough- 
mongers combined. Yet it cannot be doubted that Fox 
himself, and still more Burke, honestly believed it to be 
their sacred mission ' to rescue the greatest number of the 
human race that ever were so grievously oppressed from 
the gravest tyranny that ever was exercised’. The Bill, 
though carried in the House of Commons by large majori¬ 
ties, was defeated in the House of Lords, partly through 
the opposition of the Company, partly because the Bill was 
represented as a corrupt attempt on the part of the Wh^s 
to control the patronage of India for Party purposes, and 
not least through the direct intervention of the King, who 
authorized Lord Temple to announce, in debate, that who¬ 
ever voted for the Bill would be regarded as his personal 
enemy. Thus, as Fox bitterly complained, 'a Bill framed 
for the happiness of thirty millions of oat fellow creatures 
was strangled in the very moment of triumph by an in¬ 
famous sMng of bedchamber janissaries.’ Lord Thurlow 
was unque^ionabfy guflty of grotesque exaggeration when 

atsj T. “ 
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he declared that if the Bill passed, ‘the King would in 
effect take the diadem from his own head and place it on 
that of Mr. Fox'; yet the fact remains that the defeat 
of the Bill was regarded as a personal triumph for the 
King, who contemptuously dismissed Fox and North and 
appointed as Prime Minister the young Pitt. 

Ktfs Pitt could not, however, decline the task unsuccessfully 
attempted by Fox. Owing to the fact that he took office 
while in a minority in the House of Commons his first 
India Bill was rejected. But no sooner had he obtained 
a parliamentary majority than he introduced and passed 
into law the India BUI of 1784. That Act transferred the 
government of British India to a Board of six Connnis- 
sioners, subsequently known as the Board of Control. The 
Board was to consist of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
one of the Secretaries of State, and four other Privy 
Councillors, to be appointed by the King, and to hold 
office diuing his pleasure. The Members of the Board were 
to be unpaid and were not to exercise patronage, but the 
President of the Board became virtually, though not for¬ 
mally, a Secretary of State for India. The Board was 
authorized ‘to superintend, direct, and control all acts, 
operations, and concerns which in any wise relate to the 
civU or military government or revenues of the British 
territorial possessions in the East Indies’. It was to have 
access to all papers and mimiments of the Company, and to 
receive copies of dispatches, sent or received. Thus, in 
political affairs the Company was reduced to entire de¬ 
pendence on the Board of Control. On the other hand all 
patronage remained at the disposal of the Directors, who 
ware stUl to carry on the commercial operations of the 
Company. The Court of Directors was, however, to 
appoint a Committee of Secrecy of not more than three 
Directors, and when the Board of Control issued orders 
requiring secrecy, these woe to be transmitted to India 
only with the Imowledge of the Secret Committee. The 
Governor-General's Council was reduced to three Monbors, 
«ie was to ^ the Commandar-ln-Oiief, and the 
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control of the Governor-General over the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras was substantially increased. A 
supplementary Act, passed in 1786, in deference to the 
remonstrances of Lord Cornwallis, empowered the Gover¬ 
nor-General to disr^ard the majority of his Council, pro¬ 
vided he did so in a formal way and accepted full personal 
responsibility. 

Such were the main provisions of the famous Statute 
which for the first time defined, with precision, the rela¬ 
tions between the British Government and the embryonic 
Empire in India. The scheme was admittedly a com¬ 
promise. Unlike Fox's Bill it confiscated no property; it 
disestablished no institution. But though in no sense 
revolutionary it marked an important stage in the evolu¬ 
tionary process by which the administration of a great 
Dependency was transferred from the control of a com¬ 
mercial Company to that of the Imperial Crown. The 
compromise left to the Directors, as Marshman has 
picturesquely said, ‘all the trappings of greatness, their 
grand hotise, their magnifident banquets, their vast patron¬ 
age; they were still the grandest Corporation in the 
greatest dty of the world, but there was still the check¬ 
string behind the machinery which controlled all its move¬ 
ments.' 

The check-string was supplied by the Board of Control, 
which, for the first sixteen years of its existence, was pre¬ 
sided over by Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscotmt Melville. 
It has been said (and by a Scotchman) that ‘Scotland, 
his party, and himself were the three passions of Dundas's 
life'.* Yet he was Ktt’s right-hand man, and Pitt would 
not have given so much of his confidence, I am fain to 
believe, to one who was nothing more (to use Sir John 
Fortescue's description) than a ‘bom wire-puller' or, in 
Lord Rosebery's more polite and pohdied phrase ,'a great 
political strategist'. ' In India,' writes the former, 'he left 
no mark beyond the high-water mark of the flood of his 
countrym^ whom he poured into that country with in- 
’ Sir C. G. Rob^rtaon* 
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defatigable jobbery. His fellow Scots of course assume that 
this was the happiest fate which could befall the great 
Peninsula.' In view of the great Scottish names with 
which the missal of Indian History is illuminated, even a 
Southron may be imi>elled to the belief that it was. But 
the point, curiously ignored by Sir John Fortescue, is that 
the working of the Act in India, during the whole of 
Dundas's tenure at the Board of Control, was coimnitted 
to two great pro-consuls. Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Wellesley; and that at Wellesley’s side were two hardly less 
distinguished brothers. Henry and Arthur, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington. To the India of Cornwallis and the 
Wellesleys we must, in a later chapter, return. 

The machinery set up by the Act of 1784 was xmdeniably 
cumbrous, yet in practice the dual S3rstem functioned 
effectively, and lasted until the Mutiny. The Mutiny, how¬ 
ever, brought both the Act and the Company to an end, 
and India passed tmder the direct government of the 
Crown. 
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THE ENGLISH COMPANY AND THE 
INDIAN STATES 

Warren Hastings 

THE English Company having by 1763 disposed of all its 
European rivals found itself face to face with a number 
of Rajahs and Nawabs, Chiefs and Princes who are com¬ 
monly described as ‘ NativeThey were all Asiatic in origin, 
but save for that fact were only in various degrees more 
‘native’ than the English. 

To these Princes, as to the English and French Com¬ 
panies, the dissolution of the Mogul Empire had given an 
opportunity, which the more ambitious among them were 
anxious to redeem. 

After the death of Aurungzeb the great Empire founded 
by Baber had fallen, as we have seen, into hopeless decay. 
Not, however, until the Mutiny, was the last of the Mogul 
D3masty, Bahadm: Shah, formally deposed; not until 
India passed imder the British Crown was the Empire over 
which the Mogul had long since ceased to exercise any 
authority, technically dissolved. Nevertheless, for more 
than a centmy, the Empire had been a phantom, and the 
successive occupants of Akbar's throne had been mere 
puppets in the hands of his own Viceroys, of the Afghans, 
the Marathas, or the English. 

In the middle of the e^hteenth century the vast sub¬ 
continent which we know as ‘India’ was in truth master¬ 
less. No central authority existed; and although in¬ 
numerable States and Powers had come into being in the 
south, the centre, and the north, it was impossible for a 
contemporary to foresee what might happen. Sudi situa¬ 
tions periodically recur in human history. To the situation 
in India Lord Macaulay found a parallel in the condition of 
Europe after the dealli of Charlem^e. It may be that 
a rimilar crisis has to-day arisen in the history of China. 


Condition 
of India 
circ. 1750, 


The 

Mogul 

Empire. 
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We concern ourselves solely with India. Out of the welter 
and confusion in whidi India was involved there gradually 
emerged four powers, whose rivalry supplies the main 
thread of Indian history for the half-century which followed 
Clive’s victory at Plassey.* 

Those Powers were the Viceroy of the Deccan generally 
known as the Nizam, the ruler of Mysore, the Maratha 
Confederacy, and the English Company. In order to foUow 
the tangled thread it is necessary to understand how these 
Powers severally stood. 

The position of the English Company was wholly 
anomalous and almost defies legal analysis. Acting under 
pany. a succession of diarters the Company had established 
trading centres in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. In 
Bombay it had acquired proprietary if not sovereign 
rights, subject, of course, to the paramount sovereignty of 
the British Crown. ‘The right to fortify and defend the 
place, to maintain troops there, to administer justice, to 
levy taxes, to coin money, was says Professor Dodwell, 
'clear, full and indisputable'.* In Madras the position was 
more equivocal, but substantially the Company exercised 
sovereign authority subject to the payment of a quit rent, 
paid sometimes to a local potentate, at other times to 
Delhi. Most equivocal of all was the position in Bengal, 
and as that Presidency was destined to ultimate supremacy 
over the others, it is on Bengal that we may, for simplicity's 
sake, concentrate our attention. 

In Bengal the status of the Company was, down to 1756, 
merely that of zemindar imder the Nawab of Bengal, who 
was himself nominally subordinate to the Emperor at 
DelhL But after Clive’s reconquest of Calcutta and his 
victory at Plassey the position of the Company was in fact, 
if not in theory, completely dianged. If the £mp«:or was 
the puppet of his Nawab, the Nawab became in fact the 
puppet of the Company. The taking over of the financial 

* The pcnod lasted in tact 61 years (1757-1818), until the dose of the 
last Manttha ynar. 

* CamirUfi* History of India, v. 389. 
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administration {Diwarmi) in 1765 marked, as we have seen, 
a further stage on the road which led to political sovereignty. 

Under Warren Hastings (1772-84) the journey was com¬ 
pleted: the Company became de facto, if not dejure, sove¬ 
reign in Bengal. 

The road, however, was a rough one, and the position of 
the Company was not finally assured until the victory 
which ended the third and last of the Maratha wars in 1818. 

Of the native competitors for supremacy in India by fax The 
the most formidable was the Maratha Confederacy. Jhe ***”**“*■ 
Marathas, a Hindu race of low-caste origin, first appear on 
the stage of IndicUi history in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Theiroriginalhomewasinthehill-country of the 
western Ghats to the east of Bombay, whence, imder the 
leadership of Sivaji (1627-80), a brilliant military adven¬ 
turer, they made marauding expeditions into the territories 
of their neighbours, breathing fire and slaughter, and re¬ 
turning only on pa5ment of heavy contributions. Sivaji 
was, however, much more than a successful bandit. A 
great guerrilla warrior, imposing strict discipline on his 
followers, he was also a statesman of high administrative 
capacity. He it was who welded the Marathas into a 
nation, and latmched them on a political career whidi 
might, but for the presence of European riveils, have led to 
the establishment of a Hindu supremacy throughout the 
sub-continent. 

Not, however, under Sivaji's dynasty. His descendants, 
indeed, continued, though not without interruption, to 
occupy the throne he had set up at Satara, until, by the 
application of the doctrine of ‘lapse’, that State passed 
in 1848 under British sway. But, as generally happened 
in Indian politics, effective power had long since passed 
from the ruler to a subject. Early in the eighteenth century 
a certain Balaji Vishvanath succeeded in making the 
office of Peshvra, or Mayor of the Palace, hereditary, and 
established his dynasty at Poona, which henceforward be¬ 
came the capital of the Maratha Confederacy. 

Offier Itffiratha States were estaUi^ed in virtual in- 
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dependence, in Gwalior, Indore, Berar, and Baroda, and by 
the middle of the eighteenth century the Marathas were 
m aking a bold bid for supremacy over the whole sub¬ 
continent. They conquered Gujarat, Malwa, and Orissa 
(1736-51); in 1758 they occupied the Punjab, and in 1760 
took possession of DelW itself. 

BatUe of Their rapid progress alarmed the first Afghan Conqueror, 
Ahmad Shah Durani, and in 1759 he returned to India, re¬ 
occupied the Punjab, and in 1761 inflicted on the Mar¬ 
athas a crushing defeat at Panipat in the Pimjab. But 
this resounding victory brought little permanent advan¬ 
tage to the victor, nor ^d it permanently impair the power 
of the vanquished. The Peshwa himself never recovered 
his prestige; his authority over the Confederacy was broken, 
but the component kingdoms, after a while, recovered, and 
during the next half-century gave constant trouble to the 
English Company. Ahmad Shah was compelled by a 
mutiny of his troops to withdraw to Afghanistan. 

The steady advance of the Maratha power had not, down 
to this point, seriously interfered, save in Bombay, with 
the activities of the English Company. On the contrary, 
their advance had weakened the MohammedanViceroyalties 
and, in particular, as Sir Alfred Lyall points out, had 
countered the growing influence of Bussy, the French 
Resident, at Hyderabad. The same writer quotes, with 
evident concurrence, an opinion expressed, in October 1756, 
by the President and Council of Madras: ‘We look on the 
Morathoes to be more than a match for the whole (Mogul) 
Empire, were no European force to interfere.’ In other 
words it seems highly probable that, but for the appear¬ 
ance of the Europeans on the field of Indian politics, the 
Marathas would have established their supremacy ova: the 
whole of Central and Southern India, if they had not, in¬ 
deed, grasped the sceptre which was falling from the listless 
hands of the phantom Emperor at Delhi. As things were, 
the English Governors were able to maintain a balance of 
power among the leading States in India until the day 
came whoa Lord Wellesley could make a bold advance and 
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establish the Company, in its own despite, as the Para¬ 
mount Power in India. Meanwhile, the Balance of Power 
policy depended for its success on the rapid rise to pro¬ 
minence of the States of Mysore and Hyderabad. 

In the Deccan, the Nizam-ul-Mulk (1720-48), the The 
greatest of the Satraps of the Mogul Emperor, had estab- Nizam, 
lished an hereditary dynasty, and from his capital at 
Hyderabad ruled over that vast district in virtual inde¬ 
pendence. A deputy of the Nizam, known as the Nawab of 
Arcot, had similarly established an hereditary sovereignty 
overthe Carnatic. Farther south was the Maratha Kingdom 
of Tanjore,while another Hindu RajahruledatTrichinopoly. 

Of the chief competitors for supremacy the Nizam, despite 
his vast dominions, proved the least formidable, and was 
indeed not seldom the ally, though not always in earlier 
days a too trustworthy aUy, of the English Company.* 

The third of the great ‘ native * States was that of Mysore. Mysore. 
Its rapid rise to prominence was due to the outstanding 
genius of one of the Mohammedan adventurers, Hyder Ali. 

Bom in 1722, the son of a soldier of lowly birth, Hyder Ali 
was precisely the type of man to whom the prevailing 
anarchy offered a superb opportunity. A brilliant soldier 
and an astute politician he was equally conspicuous for 
courage in the field and for craft in Coimcil. A savage in 
cradty, utterly unscmpulous, he was nevertheless an 
accomplished linguist, an expert financier, and a man of 
great business capacity. Like many other military adven¬ 
turers of that period he attracted to his banner a number 
of the mercenary soldiers with whom India in those da}^ 
teemed. Under a daring leader these men could be sure, if 
not of regular pay, at least of a share of the rich booty 
which was the recurrent reward of successful raids. In 1761 
Hyder Ali descended upon M3rsore, practically pushed 
aside the ancient Hindu dynasty, establidied a powerful 
State imder his own rule and bequeathed it, as will be seen, 
to his son Tipu. Once a year, however, the Hindu Rajah, 

* Keedlen tQ say tbat H.E.H. the Nixam has long been a aiOBt loyil 
femlaitay of the Esqrire. 
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a dose prisoner in Hyder Ali’s hands, was publidy ex¬ 
hibited to his nominal subjects. 

Kwt The first of a series of wars between Mysore and the 
English Company broke out in 1767.* A year earlier, the 
1767-9. Madras Government, as hopelessly inefficient as it was 
corrupt, had concluded with the Nizam a bargain by which, 
as the price of their assistance against Hyder Ali of Mysore, 
the Company were to obtain the Northern Circars, a long 
and narrow strip of territory, lying along the coast between 
Madras and Bengal. The Nizam proved himself a faithless 
ally, and joined forces indifferently with Hyder Ali and 
the English as the circumstances of the moment seemed to 
dictate.'Th 1767, having united his forces with those of 
Hyder Ali, the two adventurers were severely defeated at 
Trincomalee by Colonel Joseph Smith, but the ground 
thus lost was more than regained by Hyder Ali when in 
1769 he rode at the head of his cavalry up to the walls of 
Maffias, and dictated a peace, on the basis of tUi possidetis. 
Evidently it was high time, if the whole position of the 
Company in India was not to be hopelessly compromised, 
to bring the incompetent government of Madras under the 
control of Calcutta. That, as we have seen, was done by the 
Act of 1773. 

And not only the Government of Madras. As the first 
Mysore War was due to the folly and incompetence of 
Madras, so our first serious confl ict with the Marathas 
(1775) was provoked by the ambition of the Bombay 
Presidency. By that time, however, the supreme govern¬ 
ment had passed into the hands of Warren Hastings, and 
the results were, therefore, less unfortunate. 

Before he was involved in war with the Marathas 
Hastings had luckily had time, by a series of bold measures, 
to consolidate his own position and that of the Company in 
Bengal. He had removed the seat of government from 
Mur^idabad, whence the Nawab had ruled, to Calcutta; 
he had substantially reduced the allowance paid by the 

' llienilMeiitteat wars were: (i) 1780-4—aometimes redraoed ss ’the 
First Mysore Wax’; (it) 1790-2; (iii) March-May 1799. 
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Company to the Nawab of Bengal, and had aboli^ed alto¬ 
gether the tribute paid to the Mogul Emperor. The Em¬ 
peror Shah Alam (1759-1806) was at this time virtually a 
prisoner in the hands of the Marathas, by whom he was 
restored to Delhi in 1771. The tribute to him, therefore, 
was in fact a subsidy to his jailers. A similar motive in¬ 
spired the action of Hastings in regard to Allahabad and 
Corah. Those districts had been handed over by Clive to 
the Emperor, when in 1765 he granted the Diwanni of 
Bengal to the Company. But covering, as they did, our 
north-western frontier they could not be permitted to fall 
into the hands of the great military Confederacy which 
held in pawn the person of the Mogul. 

The policy of Hastings was to interpose a barrier, as Oudh and 
strong as he could make it, against the advance of the 
Marathas towards Bengal. Oudh was a convenient buffer, 
and to Oudh, accordingly, he handed over AUahabad and 
Corah by the Treaty of i^nares (September 1773). Shuja- 
ud-daula, the Nawab-Vizier of Oudh, paid 50 lacs of 
rupees for the concession, and agreed also to pay a subsidy 
towards the maintenance of a British garrison. 

The RohUla War was part and parcel of the same policy. 

No incident in Hastings's career brought down upon his 
head more violent obloquy at the time; nor was he entirely 
cleared of the charges against him, in this coimexion, until 
the publication, some forty years ago, of Sir John Strachey's 
brilliant monograph.’ That the charges should have been 
so long believed was due primarily no doubt to the in¬ 
flamed rhetoric of Burke and still more to the glittering 
phrases with which Macaulay embelli^ed, exaggerated, 
and, to speak bluntly, falsified the story. 

The Rohillas were one of many warlike tribes of 
Afghanistan, and had, some twenty-five years ago, con¬ 
quered the Hindu province of Rohilkhand. Their territory 
being threatened, like that of Oudh, by the Mamthas, the 
two neighbours concluded a defensive alliance agmnst 
those tmifying bandits. Such alliances were, however, of 
* ffasHufs and the SekiUa War (Oxfind, 1892). 
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the most dastic character, and the only uncertainty was 
whidi of the two allies would first desert the other and 
combine with the common enemy. The Nawab-Vizier of 
Oudh represented to Hastings that a combination between 
the Rohillas and Marathas was imminent, and if concluded 
would gravely menace the security both of Oudh and 
Bengal. 

Hastings assented, and at the price of 40 lacs of rupees 
agreed to supply a brigade to join the troops of the Nawab 
in anticipating the attack of the Rohillas. The brunt of 
the fighting fell on the British contingent; the Rohillas 
were heavily defeated, and their territory was handed 
over to the Nawab. The Nawab’s troops having displayed 
the utmost cowardice in thie field were subsequently guilty 
of cruelties which brought disgrace upon their British 
associates. Hastings ought no doubt to have foreseen such 
a contingency, and have taken precautions against it. 
Thus far, but no farther, he deserved the censure passed 
upon him. Politically, however, his policy brilliantly ful¬ 
filled his anticipations. He strengthened the buffer State 
of Oudh, and by breaking the power of Ihe Rohillas, made 
reasonably secure the north-western frontiers of Bengal. 
As regards the Rohillas, Sir John Strachey's exposure 
of the myth, laboriously built up by Burke, Mill, and 
Macaulay, is so conclusive that it may be permissible to 
quote a few sentences from his monograph. 

‘I have personally’, he writes, 'had occasion to investigate 
the facts of perhaps the worst of the crimes of which Hastings 
has been accused, the sale and extermination of the Rohillas.... 

I went to Rohilkhand without a doubt of the truth of the 
terrible story told by Burke and Mill and by Lord Macaulay in 
his famous essay, but I soon changed my opinion. I found my¬ 
self in the midst of a population by which the history of those 
times had not been forgotten, and of which an important and 
numorous section consisted of Rohillas, th6 children and grand¬ 
children of tile men itiiose race was supposed to have been 
almost exterminated. I was in frequent commrmication with a 
Roiulk prince who ruled over a consider^le territory which 
his ancestor owed to Warren Hastings, and which had been in 
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the possession of his family ever since. No one had evec heard 
of the atrocities whidi to this day fill Englidimoi vrith diame. 

Later in life I was able to undertake an examination of the 
original authorities on the Rohilla War, and I can hardly ex¬ 
press in moderate language my indignation at the misrepre¬ 
sentations, the suppression of truth, the garbling of documents 
of whidi I found that Mill had been guilty. The Englidi army 
was not hired out by Hastings for the destruction of the 
Rohillas; the Rohillas, described by Burke as belonging to 
"the bravest, the most honorable and generous nation on 
earth", were no nation at all, but a comparatively small body 
of cruel and rapacious A^han adventurers who had imposed 
their foreign rule on an unwilling Hindu population, and the 
story of their destruction is fictitious.' 

Nevertheless, when the last word of the apologist has 
been said, it remains true that while there is little ground 
for the exaggerated indictment preferred against Hastings, 
the whole business leaves an unwholesome taste in the 
mouth. 

The expedition against the Rohillas took place in 1774. Hasti^, 
Hardly was it brought to a termination before Hastings Sd^^'n- 
was involved in those difficulties with his Council which, comar. 
as already mentioned, were the direct result of the Regu- 
latifig Act oi 1773. 

In the dirty work of blackening the character and imder- 
mining the authority of their chief, Philip Francis and his 
colleagues on the Council found an eager ally in the person 
of an influential but unscrupulous Brahmin. The Maha¬ 
rajah Nimcomar bore personal grudges of long standing 
against the Governor-General, and had woven around him 
the net of incriminating charges with the most malignant 
ingenuity. 

The majority of the Council demanded that Nuncomar 
should be permitted to appear before the Council and per¬ 
sonally substantiate his diaiges against the Governor- 
General. Hastings very naturally and properly declined to 
'preside at his own trial'; declared the meeti^ dissolved, 
and with his only Mend, Barwdl, 1 ^ the Council Chamber. 

The majcnity, however, pursued thar way undaunted, and 
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the situation of the Governor-General seemed weUni^ 
desperate when the tables were suddenly turned. Nun- 
comar was arrested on a charge of forgery; tried before the 
Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, convicted by a British 
jury and condemned to death. To the amazement of the 
conspirators and the consternation of the Hindus the 
sentence upon the Brahmin was actually carried out. 

That the arrest and execution of his implacable enemy 
had come in the very nick of time for Hastings cannot be 
denied. To many minds, including Lord Macaulay’s, the 
inference was irresistible. ‘ It was ’, he writes, ‘ and still is 
the opinion of everybody, idiots and biographers alone 
excepted, that Hastings was the real mover in the busi¬ 
ness', and he proceeds to censure, in the severest terms, 
the conduct of Chief Justice Impey who, ‘sitting as a 
judge, put a man unjustly to death in order to serve a 
political pxurpose.’ 

Evidently the charges against Hastings and Impey 
stand or fall together. Can they be sustained? This at 
least may be said: it hardly lies in the mouth of a layman 
to question the judgement pronounced by one of the most 
eminent jurists and judges of recent times. Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen was not only a Judge of the High 
Court in England, but had been legal member of Council 
in India. Some forty years ago he subjected the whole 
case to the most careful scrutiny and declared himself 
convinced that Hastings had nothing whatever to do with 
the prosecution of Nuncomar; that there was consequently 
no sort of conspiracy or understanding between Hastings 
and Impey (admittedly the friend of Hastings but none 
the less an eminent lawyer and a man of the highest charac¬ 
ter) ; and finally, that Nuncomar’s trial and condemnation 
wereperfectlyfair.* Impey was, indeed,impeached in 1788 on 
six charges, including his conduct of Nimcomar’s trial, but 
he successfully defended himself against them and the im¬ 
peachment was dropped. It had served its primary pur¬ 
pose; it had {xrejudiced the case against Hastings. 

* Nuncomar and Impey ( 1885 ). 
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If the judgement of Sir James Stephen is not regarded 
as conclusive, we are now in a position to support it by 
an appeal to Francis himself. The Francis papers were in 
1915 deposited in the India Ofi&ce; they were recently 
utilized for the production of a monograph which should 
finally expose, as a baise party fabrication, the Whig 
legend that so long passed for history.* 

One more difficulty Hastings had to surmount before he 
was quit of his venomous colleagues. At the end of the 
RohiUa business the Governor-General had, in a rare fit 
of impatience, placed in the hands of his agent in London, 
Colonel Macleane, a conditional resignation of his office. 
More than a year afterwards Macleane, by a regrettable 
mistake, forwarded it to the Directors, who promptly 
accepted it and appointed General Clavering to hold office 
ad interim until the arrival of Mr. Wheler, who was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed Hastings. 

The news reached Calcutta in June 1777 when the 
quarrel between Hastings and his Council was at its height. 
Hastings was dumbfounded, but refused to abdicate; 
Impey and his colleagues of the High Court, to whom the 
matter was referred, supported Hastings, and two months 
afterwards Clavering opportunely died. Monson had pre¬ 
deceased him in September 1776. Hastings was at long 
last master in his own house, and free to carry out his well- 
considered plans. A letter written by the Governor- 
General to his friend, Mr. Alexander Elliott, contains a 
masterly review of the position at that time (12 January 
1777) and clearly indicates the policy which he hoped to 
pursue. 

‘You are already well acquainted’, he wrote, ‘with the 
general system which I wi^ to be empowered to establish in 
India, namely, to extend the influence of the British nation to 
every part of India not too remote from their possessions, with¬ 
out enlarging the circle of their defence or involving them in 
hazardous or indefinite engagements, and to accept of the 

* Sojdiia Weitzmaa. Women Hastinf^s and PkHip Francis (Manchester. 

*930). 
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all^iance of such of otir neighbours as shall sue to be enlisted 

among the friends and allies of the Kii^ of Great Britain.*' 

In plain English Hastings meant to make Great Britain 
paramount in India, by steadily though cautiously extend¬ 
ing the direct dominion of the Company, and by bringing 
the rest of the sub-continent into a network of subsidiary 
alliances. His successors did but follow the lines thus 
clearly laid down by Hastings. Meanwhile, hewasinvolved, 
during the remaining years of his term of ofi&ce, in a series 
of wars to which he was committed by the ambition of the 
subordinate Presidencies, and by the restlessness of the 
Indian Powers with which they were in immediate contact. 

First Max- Hitherto the Company had not come into direct conflict 
Maratha Confederacy. But the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, anxious to emulate the territorial expansion of the 
other Presidencies, now entered into negotiations with 
Ragonaut Rao Ragoba, a pretender to the Peshwarship 
of Poona, and in 1775 concluded with him the Treaty of 
Surat. Ragoba was to become Peshwa and in return to 
cede to the Company the neighbouring island of Salsette, 
on which the modem city of Bombay partly stands, and 
the port of Bassein. These places had previously been held 
by the Portuguese, but had been captured by the Marathas. 
Ragoba, the most specious of pretenders, proved himself 
also the most fickle of allies, and the military excursions 
of the Bombay Government were almost uniformly un¬ 
fortunate. The Bengal Government stigmatized the whole 
poUcy pursued at Bombay as ‘impolitic, dangerous, un¬ 
authorized, and unjust', but Hastings, unexpectedly sup¬ 
ported by the Directors, decided that the Bombay 
Government must be supported, and dispatched Colonel 
Goddard to their assistance.* Goddard made a brilliant 
march across India from sea to sea, captured Ahmadabad, 
overran the ridi province of Gujarat, and occupied 

* Ap, Gldg, Warren Hastings, ii. 136-7. 

^ The najxaiive is here (as at other points) somewhat abbreviated. 
For detoils of a complicated story see Roberts, Hist» Geog. of India, pp. 
X9I-4- 
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Bassein (1780). Another army under Major Popham was, 
in the same year, dispatched from Bengal to Malwa, and 
completed the discomfiture of Sindhia, begun by Goddard, 
by the capture of the famous fortress—thitherto deemed 
impregnable—of Gwalior. The fruits of these brilliant 
victories were largely dissipated by Goddard's failure to 
take Poona (1781), and in 1782 Hastings was glad enough 
to conclude the Treaty of Salbai. Gujarat was restored to 
the Marathas; Ragoba was pensioned by the Peshwa; 

Salsette with Elephanta and two other sme^ islands repre¬ 
sented the sole material recompense for several years of 
arduous and costly war. 

A further consideration must not be ignored. Through- Britannia 
out these years of strain and stress in India, Great Britain 

. , , . . , , , munaum. 

was passing through a crisis, perhaps the most dangerous 
that ever threatened her existence as a World-Power. 

Her American Colonies had declared their independence 
in 1776 ; in 1777 General Burgo3me was compelled to sur¬ 
render at Saratoga; in 1778 France declared war on Eng¬ 
land ; in 1779 Spain followed suit; Holland joined Spain; 
in 1780 the northern Powers, headed by Russia, by a 
declaration of ‘armed neutrality’, virtually united in a 
world-coaUtion against us; in 1782 Ireland extorted a con¬ 
cession of legislative independence. 

Our difficulties in Europe, in America, and the West 
Indies inevitably reacted upon our position in the East. 

Not only indirectly. France had no longer any political 
status in India; but there were still Frenchmen at the 
Courts of the Indian Princes, ceaselessly engaged in in¬ 
trigues, which might, if not coimtered, have encouraged 
their countrymen to attempt the recovery of their lost 
dominion in the East. 

Particularly were the French agents active at the Court Second 
of Hyder Ali of Mysore. Large quantities of munitions 
were dispatdied to him from the Isle of Bourbon, and he 1780^. 
was encouraged to seize a unique opportunity for driving 
the Brityi out of Southern India, if not of anmhilating 
their power in the East. Hyder Ali was not the man to 
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neglect it. A most formidable combination was effected 
between himself, the Nizam, the Maharajah of Nagpur, 
and the rest of the Maratha confederates. The latter were 
already at war with the British in the north-west. The 
Maharajah of Nagpur was to attack Bengal; the Nizam to 
invade the Northern Circars, and Hyder Ali himself was to 
descend on the Carnatic. 

The Madras Government, by an ill-timed attack on the 
French settlements in Southern India, gave Hyder Ali an 
opportunity, if not an excuse. The skilful diplomacy of 
Hastings detached the Nizam and the Maharajah of Nag¬ 
pur from the contemplated combination, but Hyder Ali, 
at the head of a great army, fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the English possessions in the Carnatic (July 1780). The 
sequel may be told in the words used by Burke in his 
famous speech on the Nawab of Arcot’s debts. 

‘Then ensued a scene of woe the like of which no eye had 
seen, no heart conceived and which no tongue can adequately 
tell. AU the horrors of war before known or heard of were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted 
every field, consumed every house, destroyed every temple. 
The miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming villages in 
part were slaughtered; others without regard to sex, to age, to 
the respect of rank or sacredness of function, fathers tom from 
children, husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry and amidst the goading spears of drivers and the 
trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in an 
unknown and hostile land. Those who were able to evade this 
tempest fled to the walled cities. But escaping from fire, sword 
and exile they fell into the jaws of famine. . . . For eighteen 
months without intermission tins destruction raged from the 
gat^ of Madras to the gates of Tanjore; and so completely 
did these masters in the art, Hyder Ali and his more ferocious 
son, absolve themselves of their impious vow, that when the 
Briti^ armies traversed, as they did, the Carnatic for hundreds 
of miles in all directions, through the whole line of their march, 
they did not see one man, not one wcnnan, not one child, not 
one foar-fix>ted beast of any description whatever. One dead 
uniform sUence rrigned ovmr the whole r^cai. Witii the inccm- 
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siderable exceptions of the narrow vicinage of some few forts. 

I wish to be understood as speaking literally... that hurricane 
of war passed through every part of the central provinces of 
the Carnatic. Six or seven districts to the north and to the 
south (and these not wholly untouched) escaped the general 
ravage.'* 

Burke was, admittedly, a rhetorician; his statements 
about India generally took on something of Oriental over- 
colouring and exaggeration; but the picture he paints of 
the devastation of the Carnatic seems on the whole to have 
been little overdrawn. Hastings, on hearing of Hyder 
Ali’s irruption, acted with his usual promptitude; 
dispatched the veteran commander. Sir Eyre Coote, with 
a large force to Madras by sea, and sent another large force 
by land under Colonel Pearse. These prompt measures 
undoubtedly saved the English Empire in Southern India. 
But the margin of safety was a narrow one. We may 
gather this from a letter written to the Directors by Sir 
John MacPherson—^who on Hastings's departure acted as 
Governor-General ad. interim (Feb. 1785 to Oct. 1786). 

‘ Of the danger to which the very existence of the Company 
was then (August 1781) exposed, we can have no adequate idea. 
Your Army towards Bombay had been obliged to retreat from 
a gallant but unsuccessful enterprise towards Poona, and it 
reqtiired great bravery and skill to secure their retreat from 
the Ghats to the seaside.... The utmost of their military exer¬ 
tions, though supported by an Army from Bengal, and though 
they had raised many new battahons, was directed to keep the 
Marathas in check. In the Carnatic your principal settlement 
and your main army under Sir E3ue Coote were surrounded 
by the Army of Hyder. .. . Your treasury at Fort St. George 
was empty. ... At Bengal, on which your other Presidencies 
depended almost raitirely for supply, your treasury was 
drained .. . and to complete the measure of your difficulties a 
rebellion had broken forth upon your frontiers at Benares, 
whidh threatened destruction to all 3rour possessions horn the 
source to the mouths of the Ganges and in every quarter of 
India.' 


* Works, iii. z6ou 
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The moment, evidently, was intensely critical. In March 
a French fleet under Admiral de Suffren had made its way 
to the Coromandel coast, and had fought several indecisive 
actions with the British Fleet under Admiral Hughes. 
Trincomalee, which had been taken by the British from 
the Dutch in 1778, was recaptured by de Suffren, and a 
considerable French force was landed at Pondicherry, 
whence it marched to effect a junction with the array of 
Hyder Ali. Yet despite this formidable combination Coote 
won a great victory over the forces of Hyder Ali and the 
French at Porto Novo in July 1781. Hyder Ali lost ten 
thousand men, and in the course of the next six months 
Negapatam and Trincomalee were recovered. Hyder Ali 
himself died in December 1782, and though the war was 
carried on with immense vigour by his son and successor, 
the famous Tipu Sultan, it was brought to an end shortly 
after the conclusion of the general European peace in 1783. 
By the Treaty of Mangalore (1784) conquests on both sides 
were restored, and peace in Southern India was re-estab¬ 
lished. 

‘Warren Hastings’, as Sir Alfred Lyall truly says, ‘had run 
throt^gh very narrow and periloiis straits; he had faced many 
damaging responsibilities, had committeed errors and suffered 
reverses; and had barely roimded without shipwreck one or 
two very awkward points. Nevertheless he had eventually 
broken through the ring of obstacles and dangerous rivalries, 
by which the British Government in India had been enc^ed, 
and had so planted our landmarks as to mark out the ground¬ 
work of the Briti^ dominion.’ 

The af- These years of war had, however, strained to the utter- 
Bg^^^most the resources of the Company, and Hastings had 
been compelled to have recourse to expedients, not easy to 
justify, which subsequently supplied the material for two 
of the articles in ^ impeachment. The first of the 
charges was in connexion with the annexation of Benares. 
That district lying on the frontiers of Bengal was at that 
time in the hands of a certain Che}d;e Singh, who held his 
lands imder the overlord^p of the Engli^ Company, 
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and had been confirmed in his tenure through the inter¬ 
vention of Hastings. When the first Maratha War broke 
out Hastings, following the usual custom of the time and 
country, demanded from the Rajah a special war con¬ 
tribution as well as a military contingent.’ Che37te 
Singh responded, it was thought, very inadequately; 
Hastings suspected, not without reason, his loyalty to¬ 
wards the Company; and determined to punish him for his 
contumacy. Cheyle Singh naturally resisted, was arrested 
by order of Hastings, and a serious insurrection in the 
district ensued. Only after considerable fighting was 
Chejd;e Singh ultimately defeated, and compelled to take 
refuge with the Marathas. He was replaced by a new 
Rajah, who was assessed to land revenue at a sum double 
that paid by his predecessor and was deprived of the right 
to coin money and to exercise civil and criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion. Pitt subsequently expressed the view that Hastings’s 
conduct in this matter had been ‘ cruel, unjust, and oppres¬ 
sive’, but the House of Lords took a more lenient view of 
it and by a large majority ultimately acquitted him on the 
Benares charge. Whether his conduct deserved the stric¬ 
tures of Pitt largely depends on the statm to be imputed 
to Che5^e Singh. To treat an independent sovereign as 
.Hastings treated him would have been outrageous. If, 
however, he was merely a zemindar of the Company, the 
demands of Hastings, though unquestionably heavy, were 
not under the circumstances either unusual or unreason¬ 
able. 

A case which excited much greater outcry at home was The case 
that of the Begums of Oudh. This formed anotiier of^^^g 
the charges against which Hastings had to defend himself. 
According to the account given by Macaulay, Hastings, 
being short of money, demanded a large sum from the 
-Nawab-Vizier of Oudh, and the latto', being imable to find 
it, conspired with Hastings to rob his mother and grand- 

* The special oontributioa, i& addition to the ordinaiy tribute of 
;£a 35 ,ooo, was 1^50,000. For a less lenimt view of the ccmduct of Hastings 
than that which (with most modan authorities} I have taken, see 
Roberts, op. dt., pp. aoi sq. 
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mother, and then proceeded to divide the spoil with the 
Governor-General. Sheridan put the same point more 
dramatically when he declared that Hastings ‘forced a 
dagger into the Nawab's clenched hand and pointed it 
against the bosom of his mother’. 

The facts of the whole transaction have now been 
estabhshed on fairly conclusive evidence. The Begums 
were probably conspiring with other enemies of the 
British Power in India. They were, moreover, withholding 
from the Nawab-Vizier very large sums which by right of in¬ 
heritance belonged to him. The case was put, at Hastings's 
trial, clearly and fairly by the Bishop of Rochester: ‘The 
Nawab owed the Company a large debt. Hastings repre¬ 
sented the Nawab’s principal creditor. He compelled the 
Nawab to reclaim property unjustly withheld and applied 
for the discharge of his debt.’ It was asserted, however, by 
Bmke, and repeated by Macaulay, that Hastings connived 
at cruelties inflicted on the Begums, and in particular at 
the torture of their confidential evmuchs who acted as their 
ministers. The eunuchs in question were roughly handled, 
but although the charge against Hastings was pressed 
with rhetorical exaggeration, the Lords acquitted him 
by a majority of twenty-three to six. Meanwhile Hastings’s 
difficult reign had come to an end. In 1785 he left India 
for the last time and left it at peace. In England the 
reception which awaited him was not unworthy of the 
man whose administrative genius, whose promptitude, and 
courage, had unquestionably saved the British Empire in 
the East. 

The Im- There had long been a considerable party in the English 
Parliament who had viewed the proceedings of Hastings 
in India with increasing suspicion and even detestation. 
This party found spokesmen in some of the most brilliant 
orators who ever entered the House of Commons. Fore¬ 
most among them was Edmund Burke. Burke's whole 
bdng, sensitive to every suggestion of wrongdoing by the 
powerful, and of suffering by the weak, was literally per¬ 
meated with the poisonous venom wherewith Sir Philip 
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Francis inoculated him. ' Loaded for years, as he had been, 
with the execrations of the natives, with the censures of 
the Court of Directors, and struck and blasted with the 
Resolutions of this House, [Warren Hastings] stiU main¬ 
tains the most despotic power ever known in India.’ So 
Burke had spoken long before there was an opporttmity of 
bringing the chief malefactor to trial. But in the spring of 
1786, the charges against Hastings, drawn by Burke, were 
presented to the House of Commons; the House decided to 
impeach him, and in February 1788 Burke himself opened 
the case in one of the greatest orations ever heard in the 
historic hall of Westminster. For more than seven years 
the trial dragged its weary length along, until in April 1795 
Hastings was at last formally acquitted. But he was a 
broken man, ruined in fortune, and pierced to the heart by 
the arrows of outrageous fortune. He had returned from 
India much poorer than his enemies supposed; the whole 
of his savings, some £70,000, were spent on the expenses of 
the trial, and, but for the generosity of the Directors, he 
must have died in poverty. Nevertheless, the trial, accord¬ 
ing to the judicial summary of Sir Alfred Lyall, had 

'several beneficial results. It cleared off a crowd of misconcep¬ 
tions, calumnies, exaggerations and false notions generally on 
both sides; it fixed and promulgated the standard which the 
English people would in future insist upon maintaining in their 
Indian administration; it bound down the East India Company 
to better behaviour; it served as an example and as a salutary 
warning, and it relieved the national conscience. But the 
attempt to make Hastings a sacrifice and a bumt-offering for 
the sins of the people; the process of loading him with curses 
and driving him away into the wilderness; of stoning him with 
every epithet and metaphor that the English language could 
supply for heaping ignominy on his head; of keeping him 
seven years under an impeachment that threatened him with 
ruin and infamy—^these were blots upon the prosecution, and 
wide aberrations from the true course of justice which dis¬ 
figured the aspect of the trial, distorted its aim, and had much 
to do with bringing it to the lame and impotent conclusion that 
Burke so bitterly denounced.' 
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It was indeed 'monstrous', as Sir James Stephen emphati¬ 
cally wrote, 'that a man should be tortured at irregular 
intervals for seven years in order that a singularly incom¬ 
petent tribvmal might be addressed before an excited 
audience by Burke and Sheridan, in language far removed 
from the calmness with which an advocate for the prosecu¬ 
tion ought to address a criminal court.’ Hard things have 
been said and written of King George IV, nor can it be 
denied that many of them were richly deserved; but let it 
be remembered to his credit, that he was the patron of Sir 
Walter Scott, the fervent admirer of Jane Austen, and that 
in 1814 he presented Warren Hastings to the Allied 
Sovereigns as ' the most ill-used man in the dominions of 
the Crown*. 

Does any fair-minded person in these days entertain a 
doubt that the words of the Prince Regent represented the 
bare truth? Ill-used Hastings was, but he survived the 
conclusion of his trial for more than twenty years, living 
a life of quiet retirement at Daylesford. The evening of a 
life, the noonday of which had been lived under a scorching 
sun of excitement and opprobrious publicity, was honoured 
and peaceful. The King admitted him to the Privy Council; 
Oxford conferred a D.C.L. degree on the man who, but for 
a guardian’s impatience to be rid of a troublesome charge, 
might have spent his life as a student of Christ Church; 
to the proconsul it had impeached the House of Commons 
paid a unique mark of respect. When in 1813 he appeared 
to give evidence before a Committee, all the Members rose 
to receive him. The incident, equally honourable to 
Hastings and to the House, deeply touched the old man. 
Five years later he passed away. 

The reign of Hastings as Governor-General has been 
treated with a detail disproportionate to the scale of this 
book. More than one reason would appear to justify this 
departure from plan. Hastings was, imtil recently, the 
object of malevolent attack, and it is still doubtful whether 
laborious resear<h and judicial investigation have even 
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now availed to erase the impression so widely diffused by 
the oratorial genius of Burke and the literary skill of 
Macaulay. Moreover, Hastings’s tenure of ojB&ce covered 
a period, with one exception, the most critical in the whole 
history of British India, nay in the whole history of the 
British Empire. Finally, we must in fairness take account 
of the conditions under which Hastings was condemned to 
work; the achievement must be measured by the circum¬ 
stances. 

'Menaced by foes on all sides, surrounded by colleagues who 
thwarted, embarrassed, and intrigued against him. . . [Warren 
Hastings] contrived by his individual energies to raise the 
Company from being a body of merchants and adventurers 
into the most powerful State in the polities of India. English¬ 
men have grown so accustomed to being the masters of India 
that they have not sufficiently realized the difficulty of 
Hastings’s task or the genius of the man whose far sight frst 
saw and whose brave and confident patience realized this 
romantic idea of his country’s greatness.' 

Such is Sir George Forrest’s just and discriminating tribute. 
Equally irresistible is the claim which, with bitter irony, 
Hastings made on his own behalf: ‘The valour of others 
acquired, I enlarged and gave consistency to the dominion 
which you hold there ... I gave you all, and you have 
rewarded me with disgrace, confiscation and a life of im¬ 
peachment.’ 

‘The most ill-used man in the dominions of the Crown.’ 
George IV spoke truth.* 

• For a fuU vindication of Hastings cf. Sir G. W. Forrest's Selections 
from Lettersf Dispatches, <S'C., 1772-85, 3 vols., Calcutta; Papers of the 
Govemor^Generat Warren Hastings, 2 vols., Oxford 1910; see also—^more 
'pious* but less critical—G. W. Hastings, Vindication of Warren Hastings, 
Oxford, 1909; Sophia Weitzman, W. Hastings and P. Francis, Manchester, 

1930* 
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VII 

TERRITORIAL EXPANSION (1785-1805) 

Cornwallis and Wellesley 

OF the proverbial irony of History no country has supplied 
more illustrations than British India; and never was the 
course of events more ironical than during the seventy- 
three years which intervened between the passing of Pitt's 
India BiU and the outbreak of the Mutiny. 

When Warren Hastings left India in 1785 the process of 
territorial expansion, as a glance at the map will show, had 
hardly begun. The Company had indeed established a 
strong strategical position—^a position almost impregnable 
for a Power which held the command of the sea. But the 
three Presidencies were entirely isolated, each from the 
other. Communication between them could be maintained 
only by sea. There were gaps between Bengal and the 
Northern Circars, and between the latter and Madras. Clive 
and Warren Hastings had established the Company's posi¬ 
tion firmly in Bengal, but the Bombay Presidency had, by 
the Treaty of Salbai, surrendered the territory acquired 
from the Marathas, and held little more than the two 
islands of Salsette and Bombay, while Madras, save for the 
lease of the Northern Circars, had expanded little since the 
time of the original settlement. 

The Company did not covet territory. Parliament by 
the Act of 1784 positively prohibited its acquisition. That 
Act declared: 

' That the pursuit of schemes of conquest was repugnant to the 
wish, to the honour and policy of the British nation, and it was 
therefore oiacted that it shotM not be lawful for the Govemor- 
G^eral, without Uie eiqjress authority and concord of his 
Corut of Diiect<ns or of the Secret Committee, either to dedare 
or commence hostilities, or to enter into any treaty for making 
war against any of the native Princes or States in India. . . .' 
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So mudi for the law; but there are forces which no law 
can control. The enactment of this law and the trans¬ 
ference of control from a commercial company to Parlia¬ 
ment s3mchronized, intact, with the beginnings of territorial 
e3q>ansion on a large scale. 

Lord The first Governor-General under the new regime was a 
distinguished but not uniformly successful soldier, Charles, 
1786-93. second Earl and first Marquess Cornwallis. The post was 
accepted, ‘much against my will and with grief of heart'. 
But his tenure marked an epoch in the history of the 
English in India. He was the first man of high rank and 
established reputation to accept the office; he was the first to 
hold it, not merely as the representative of a Chartered 
Company, but of the British Government, and by his re¬ 
forms left a permanent impress upon British administra¬ 
tion in the East. His legal position was strengthened by 
an Act passed in 1786, giving him power in emergencies to 
override his Council. What might not Warren Hastings 
have accomplished had similar powers been confided to 
him? Cornwallis, though not an outstanding genius like 
his predecessor,* was pre-eminently one of those ‘safe' 
men, in whom Senates confide. He fuUy justified the con¬ 
fidence. 

Reforms His first task was to provide a remedy for the terrible 
toSS" corruption which, despite the cleansing of the Augean 
stables by Clive, stiU prevailed among the servants of the 
Company. As long as the nominal salaries paid were 
miserably inadequate, and as long as the temptations 
offered by private trade and native bribery were so high, 
such corruption was inevitable. 

‘ I am sorry to say', so Cornwallis wrote to Dundas (14 August 
1787), 'that I have every reason to believe that at present 
almost all the collectors are, imder the name of some relation 
or friend, deeply engaged in commerce, and by their influence 
as CdOectots and Judges of Adaulet they become the most 
dangerous enonies to the Company’s interest, and the greatest 
oi^nressors of the manufacturers. I hope you will aj^nove of 

* Sir John Ma/qxberaon had oaly hdd office ad imUrim. 
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the additional allowance and of the conunission that we have 
given to the collectors, for without them it was absolutely im¬ 
possible that an honest man could acquire the most moderate 
competency. After this liberality I made no scruple in issuing 
the Revenue Regulations and orders against engaging in trade.' 

This extract indicates the nature of the remedies applied 
by Cornwallis. He absolutely prohibited all private trad¬ 
ing by the officers of the Company; he assigned to them 
salaries fixed on a generous, indeed a lavish scale, and he 
separated the fiscal from the judicial administration. He 
forbade the collectors of revenue to act as judges, and 
established an elaborate hierarchy of civil courts: (i) petty 
debt courts under native Commissioners; (2) in every dis¬ 
trict a ZiUah or District Court, under British judges sitting 
with native assessors learned in Hindu and Mohammedan 
law; (3) Provincial Courts, four in number, each staffed by 
three British judges, with native assessors; and (4) a final 
Court of Appeal in Calcutta consisting of the Governor- 
General and Coimcil. He also reorganized the whole ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice in Bengal. 

The complete separation between executive and judicial The Land 
functions, though in accord with the most advanced 
opinion of that day, and though still regarded by political Bengal, 
theorists as the touchstone of administrative efficiency,* 
did not, in fact, prove practicable in India. Consequently, 

Lord Hastings (1813-23) found it necessary, some twenty 
years later, to modify the rigid rules laid down by Lord 
Cornwallis. Nor has experience failed to justify the con¬ 
fidence thus reposed in the Collectors. Lord Hastings’s 
partial reversal of the policy of Cornwallis must not, how¬ 
ever, be taken to prove that the policy of the latter was 
either imcalled for or ineffective. On the contrary it 
achieved its immediate purpose, and having done so could 
safely be modified. 

But salutary and important as were the administrative 
and judicial reforms effected by Cornwallis, by far his most 

* Cf. Montesquieu, BsprUdeshis', The Federalist’, and, on the general 
question, Marriott, MeJitmism the State, vol. ii, l^. vi. 
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memorable achievement was his reorganization of the 
land system of Bengal, by means of what is known as the 
Permanent Settlement. 

Then, as now, the land was the main source of the 
revenue of the State. The Sovereign was the supreme 
landowner, but the land was leased to the village com- 
mvuiities of ryots or peasant cultivators who were accus¬ 
tomed to pay over three-fifths of the produce to the 
Government by way of rent. This ‘rent’ was collected by 
native officials known as Zemindars, who received a com¬ 
mission on the amount collected. The office, originally 
that of a mere collector, tended like most other offices in 
India to become hereditary; the functions of the Zemindars 
were widely extended; they were charged with almost the 
whole business of judicature and police, and from being 
mere ‘ collectors ’ came to be almost hereditary landowners. 
That an Englishman of the eighteenth century should have 
seen in the Zemindar a ‘squire’ and a county magistrate, 
was, therefore, a pardonable if regrettable error. Warren 
Hastings with unfortunate results had put out the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue to farm, leasing it for quinquennial 
periods to the highest bidder. This system broke down; 
and on instructions from the Directors, Hastings reverted 
to the system of annual leases. This method proved still 
more disastrous. Owing to the precarious tenme the land 
was starved of capital, and Cornwallis found himself faced 
with a critical situation: the revenue was steadily shrink¬ 
ing, while agriculture—^almost the sole source of revenue 
and the sole ‘industry’ of the country—^was rapidly 
deteriorating. 

Cornwallis, though peremptorily ordered to reform the 
system, took three years to investigate its intricacies; he 
made a settlement, in 1789, for a ten years period, but in 
1793 abandoned the decennial in favour of a permanent 
settlement. 

The Per- Under the terms of this Settlement the Zemindar was 
practically converted into a landed proprietor, holding 
meat, vast estates, subject to the payment of a quit rent, 
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the amount of which was fixed in perpetuity.* ITie 
2^emindars were not permitted to grant leases of more 
than a certain term, nor to create perpetual sub-infeuda- 
tions, or otherwise to ‘endanger the realization of the 
Government revenue'. 

As to the merits or demerits of this scheme contro¬ 
versy has raged hotly from that day to this. Was it an act 
of high statesmanship, or a short-sighted surrender of 
valuable increments accruing to the State ? 

That proprietary rights, of great laltimate, if not im¬ 
mediate, value were vested in people to whom they neither 
legally nor morally belonged cannot be denied. James Mill 
argues that a unique opportunity was missed. If property 
was to be transferred from the Sovereign to any class of 
subjects who had no right to it, why was it not given to the 
cultivating peasants ? ‘ The motives to improvement which 
property gives, and of which the power was so justly 
appreciated, might have been bestowed upon those upon 
whom they would have operated, with a force incompar¬ 
ably greater than that with which they could operate upon 
any other class of men’, i.e. the actual cultivators of the 
sou. In that way ‘a measure worthy to be ranked among 
the noblest ever taken for the improvement of any country, 
might have helped to compensate the people of India for 
the miseries of that misgovemment which they had so long 
endured'. Mr. Morse Stephens—a very competent critic— 
ascribed this ‘momentous revolution’ to sheer ‘ignorance 
of native Indian laws and cxistoms', and condemned the 
endowment of a ‘factitious aristocracy of Zemindars’. 
Marshman, on the contrary, describes the Permanent 
Settlement as a ‘bold, brave, and wise measure’, and at¬ 
tributes to ‘the genial influence of a territorial charter 
which for the first time created indefeasible rights and 
interests in the soU’, the notable improvement presently 
discernible in ‘ the habits and comfort of the people ’ and in 
agricultural production. 

* As regards the peasant cultivators or ‘ryots’, hopes were held out 
that ateit rights, though ill-defined, would some day be recognised, but 
that ho^ was only partially fulfilled by the legMation <g xtjg. 
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The arguments were in truth nicely balanced. On the 
one hand, there is no denying the improvements discerned 
by Marshman: the great advantages to the State no less 
than to the subject, of indefeasible rights of property in 
land, and the immense social and economic importance of 
securing to those who put capital or labour into the soil 
the benefits accruing from the application of the one or the 
other. On the other hand, it is certain that the State sur¬ 
rendered valuable rights without adequate consideration, 
and it is probable that all the advantages claimed for the 
scheme might have been obtained by a settlement far 
short of permanent. The decennial period advocated by 
Sir John Shore might have been too short to 3deld the 
fruits which were in fact gathered; but between ten years 
and ‘permanency’ there is a wide gap, and Cornwallis 
would probably have been wise to t£ike a middle course. 

Bombay and Madras did not follow the example of 
Bengal, and have had good reason to congratulate them¬ 
selves on their decision. 

Foreign Lord Comwallis, as we have seen, was specifically in- 
structed by the Act xmder which he was appointed to 
wallis. denounce ‘schemes of conquest’ and to avoid wars with 
Indian Princes or States. With this policy he was him¬ 
self in complete sympathy. But the facts in India were 
stronger than the theories of Leadenhall Street, or even of 
Whitehall, and Comwallis, like his successors, found him¬ 
self drawn irresistibly into the maelstrom of Indian politics. 
Under conditions so entirely lacking in stability a policy 
of isolation or abstention was soon found to be impossible. 
Third The trouble was started by Tipu, Sultan of M3rsore. 
Tipu was, if not the ablest of the Indian rulers of that 
1790-2! time, certainly the most ambitious, and of all the individual 
antagonists we had to meet the most formidable. He was 
statesman enough to view the Indian situation against the 
background of world-politics, and thus viewing it, con¬ 
caved the idea of turning the English out of India by 
a great Ftanco-Moslem alliance. Accordingly, in 1787, he 
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dispatched missions to Paris and Constantinople to con¬ 
clude an alliance and obtain help for his projected attack 
upon the Company. His first move was against the Rajah 
of Travancore, a staunch ally of the English, who were 
bound by Treaty to protect a State which, though small, 
occupied a position in the extreme south-west of the sub¬ 
continent, strategically important to an Oceanic Empire. 

Cornwallis, before commencing hostilities against Tipu, 
assured his diplomatic position by treaties with the Nizam 
and the Peshwa (June and July 1790), and then launched 
the attack against Tipu. The initial campaign conducted 
by General Medows was unsuccessful. Consequently in 
December 1790 Cornwallis, at the head of an imposing 
force, took the field in person. The coils were drawn 
closer and closer round the unfortunate Sultan, and step by 
step Cornwallis advanced towards his obj ective, the captmre 
of Seringapatam. Every siege that was undertaken, every 
fortress that was stormed, contributed something to the 
final victory. Nandydroog was taken in October 1791, 
Sevemdroog in December, and early in the next year 
Cornwallis advanced on Seringapatam. The city was 
regularly invested in February, and before the end of that 
month Tipu surrendered. By the terms of the Peace he 
agreed to pay an indemnity of £3,600,000, to sturender 
two of his sons as hostages, and to cede half his dominions. 
The territory thus obtained was fairly divided between the 
Company, the Marathas, and the Nizam. North-eastern 
Mysore was annexed to the dominions of the Nizam; the 
north-western part to the Marathas; the western sea-board 
of Mysore (the Malabar coast) was annexed to the Bombay 
Presidency, and Madras obtained a large slice of territory 
on the southern and eastern slopes of the Ghats, thus giving 
it the command of the passes by which Hyder Ali had de¬ 
scended on the Carnatic and had threatened the security of 
Madras itself. 

The whole affair represented a notable, if rductant, 
achievement. Tipu’s power was broken and the way pre¬ 
pared for its final annihilation at the hands of ComwalUs’s 

Ml p 
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more brilliant successor the Earl of Momington—^known to 
history as the Marquess Wellesley.* 

Between the departure of Cornwallis in 1793 and the 
arrival of Wellesley there was an interval of five years, 
during which Sir John Shore, promoted to the Governor- 
Generalship from the ranks of the Company’s service, was 
content to obey orders, and mark time. 

Lord Lord Wellesley’s period of office was, with one possible 
exception, the most critical, his rule was, without excep- 
1805). tion, the most brilliant in the whole history of British 
India. Bom in 1760 he was only thirty-seven at the time 
of his appointment. But he had already had experience of 
political life in England and for four years had occupied 
a seat on the Board of Control. Moreover, he was an in¬ 
timate friend of Henry Dundas, the President of the Board, 
and of the Prime Minister, Pitt. Castlereagh, who suc¬ 
ceeded Dundas as President in 1801, was his countryman, 
and gave him loyal though not uncritical support. On his 
voyage out to India (November 1797 to April 1798) he had 
the good fortune to find at the Cape of Good Hope, Lord 
Macartney, another countryman, who, on the British 
occupation (1796), had become Governor at the Cape, and 
had previously (1780-6) been governor of Madras. By a 
further stroke of luck Lord Hobart (afterwards fourth Earl 
of Buckinghamshire), who had been Governor of Madras 
(1794-8), was also at the Cape, as was Major Kirk¬ 
patrick, formerly President at Gwalior and more recently 
at Hyderabad. A letter from Wellesley to Dundas 
(23 February 1798) shows how assiduously he picked 
the brains of these experienced administrators. 

Consequently, Lord Wellesley was well primed when 
(17 May 1798) he reached Fort William. But his tempes¬ 
tuous career in India will never be seen in true perspective 
unless we keep constantly in mind the facts of the world- 
situation and realize how clearly Wdlesley apprdiended it. 
Perhaps the most brilliant if not the greatest of all the 

* To tins (Irish) Marqnisate Momington was not promoted until 1799, 
hut throng^umt these pages he will be lefeeted to as Lord. Wtilesley. 
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British rulers of India, Wellesley was something more even 
than that. While no man was ever at greater pains to get 
down to the roots of the political situation in India, 
Wellesley persistently visualized it against the larger 
background of world-politics. It was his inunediate task to 
guard an outpost of the Empire, but he never forgot that 
at the same time the heart of the Empire was threatened. 

At the moment when Wellesley landed in India England 
was sustaining, single-handed, the struggle against revolu¬ 
tionary France. The first Coalition was shattered: Prussia 
had made her own terms with the French Republic at Basle 
(1795); Austria had concluded peace two years later at 
Campo Formio. General Bonaparte was by that time 
pushing to the front, and from the outset to the close of his 
career, he knew only one enemy. He might conduct 
brilliant campaigns in Italy, in Germany, on the Danube; 
less successful ones in Spain and in Russia; but by far the 
most significant campaign of his career was that in Egypt 
(1798-9). It was directed against England. Long before 
England had even given a thought to Eg5^t, Bonaparte 
had fixed on it as the vital spot at which he must strike. 

‘ Really to ruin England we must make ourselves masters 
of Egypt.' So he had written to the Directory before the 
Treaty of Campo Formio was actually signed. The Ionian 
isles, acquired by France under that treaty, were but 
stepping-stones to Egypt. Egypt should be a step on the 
way to India. Talle5n'and represented Bonaparte’s large 
views to the lawyers who were in control in Paris: 

‘Our war with England offers the most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the invasion of Egypt. Threatened by an imminent 
landing on her shores she will not desert her coasts to prevent 
our enterprise in Egypt. This also offers us a chance of driving 
the English out of India by sending thither 15,000 troops from 
Cairo via Suez.' 

Not tmtil the 'Spanish ulcer’ had begun to drain his 
strength did Bonaparte abandon that ambition. When, in 
November 1797, he was gazetted to the conur^d of the 
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‘Army of England' he accepted it not without an arriire- 
pmsie. 

‘This little Europe’—such was the burden of his talk with 
intimates—‘offers too contracted a field. One must go to the 
East to gain power and win greatness. Europe is a mere mole¬ 
hill ; it is only in the East, where there are 600,000,000 of hmnan 
beings, that there have ever been vast Empires and mighty 
revolutions. I am willing to inspect the northern coast to see 
what can be done. But if, as 1 fear, the success of a landing in 
England should appear doubtful, I diall make my Army of 
England the Army of the East and go to Egypt.’ 

That is precisely what he did: he kept his objective 
steadily in view; nor did he conceal it from his troops. 
‘Remember’, he said,, as they embarked for Egypt at 
Toulon, ‘you are a wing of the Army of England’.* 

From Cairo Bonaparte wrote to Tipu: ‘You have 
already been informed of my arrival on the Red Sea, with 
an innmnerable and invincible army, full of the desire of 
delivering you from the iron yoke of England.’ And this, as 
Mr. Roberts shrewdly surmises, was only one of many 
conununications of like content.* Bonaparte’s scheme 
miscarried. His army, it is true, was well-nigh invincible; 
but so was the British navy, and so long as Great Britain 
remained mistress of the sea, Bonaparte could send no effec¬ 
tive assistance to Tipu, or any other Indian potentate. 

The idea, however, was not abandoned. It was the basis 
of Bonaparte’s alliance with the Czar Paul I of Russia 
(1801). France and Russia agreed to co-operate in an 
attack on India. A large force of Cossacks or Russian 
regulars were to march by way of Turkestan, Khiva, and 
Bokhara to the Upper Indus valley, while 35,000 French 
troops imder Mass6na were to descend the Danube, and 
going by way of the Black Sea and the Caspian make an 
attack on Persia, take Herat and Kandahar, and then join 
the Russians on the Indus. The details of the scheme were 
worked out to an hour and a man: twenty days were to 

* CL Ux farther account of this matter, Marriott, Eastern Question 
(Oxford, Z917}. Oiapter VII. 

• WeUeshy, p. 13. 
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suffice for reaching the Black Sea; fifty-five more were to 
see the French in Persia and another forty-five in India. At 
the end of June 1801 the joint attack upon India would be 
delivered. Towards the end of February, a large force 
did actually cross the Volga, but the assassination of the 
Czar Paul in March put an end to the project for the time, 
but it was vaguely revived between Alexander and Napo¬ 
leon after Tilsit. 

In the meantime, as we shall see, the position in India 
had been revolutionized by Lord Wellesley. From the out¬ 
set, however, the latter took careful account of the French 
factor in the Indian problem. Thus, in December 1799, he 
dispatched John Malcolm on a mission to the Shah of 
Persia at Teheran. Two treaties were negotiated; a com¬ 
mercial treaty provided for unrestricted commerce between 
Persia and the Company, and the cession to the latter of 
certain islands in the Persian Gulf; the political treaty 
boimd the parties to common action against Zeman Shah 
and the French. The Shah undertook to exclude the 
French altogether from his dominions, and to extirpate 
them if they attempted to settle there. The treaties were 
never formally executed, but they none the less testify to 
Wellesley's alertness of mind, his width of vision, and his 
sleepless vigilance in safeguarding against any possible 
danger the Dependency committed to his care. 

In 1801 he would have anticipated the action too tardily 
taken in 1810 and sent an expedition, \mder the command 
of his brother Arthvu:, against the isles of France and 
Bourbon—those prolific soiurces of intrigue in peace, and 
of piracy and buccaneering in war’. But Admiral Rainier, 
who commanded the British squadron, refused to co¬ 
operate, disdaining, it would seem, to receive orders 
from an East India Company Governor. The project was 
consequently abandoned: only to be resumed and carried 
to a successful issue by Lord Minto in 1810. In the mean¬ 
time the losses inflicted by French privateers and cruisers 
upon Calcutta merchants were estimated at between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000: many magnificent Indiamoa 
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were captured by French frigates, and French cruisers 
swept the seas from Madagascar to Java, without an effort 
at reprisals by the British squadron in Indian waters. It 
was a sorry spectacle, but Lord Wellesley was the last man 
responsible for providing it. In March 1801 he did, how¬ 
ever, dispatch Sir David Baird with an Indian contingent 
to the Red Sea. It landed at Kosseir, marched across the 
desert to Thebes, and reached Cairo in August only to learn 
that the French had just left the city and agreed to evacuate 
Egypt. But the expedition was the first of many intima¬ 
tions to the enemies of England that her military resources 
were not limited by Europe. To return to India. It was, 
of course, about the internal condition of his great Province 
that Wellesley was primarily concerned. He had good 
reason to be. The Nizam, after his defeat by the Mar- 
athas at Kharda (1795), had, in disgust at what he deemed 
the defection of Sir Jolm Shore, handed over the training of 
his army to French officers. Wellesley, on his arrival in 
India, learnt with concern that the Nizam could coimt 
on an army of some 14,000 men, armed, trained, and disci¬ 
plined on the French model and commanded by a French 
soldier, Francois Raymond. A much greater Frenchman, 
de Boigne, had taken service under Sindhia, and trained and 
organized the army which made his master the most power¬ 
ful among the Indian princes of the day. De Boigne main¬ 
tained cordial relations with the English Company, under 
whom he had previously served, and when in 1795 Sir John 
Shore was confronted by a mutiny among the Bengal offi¬ 
cers, de Boigne offered to send a cavalry regiment, officered 
by Europeans, to his assistance. A year later, when leaving 
India for good, he impressed on Sindhia that friendship 
with the English was his best policy. Perron, another 
Frenchman, succeeded to de Boigne’s place under Sindhia, 
and built up in north-west India an almost independent 
power of formidable extent and of great strategical strength. 
He received tribute from the Rajput States of Jodhpur and 
Jaipur and exercised ov^ a large tract of territory most of 
the attributes of sovrare^ty. 
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‘He possessed', writes a contemporary, ‘the important 
fortress of Agra, imperial Delhi, and the person of the Great 
Mogul—^he occupied the richest province of the Doab—he had 
established cantonments for twenty thousand men, and con¬ 
structed a fortress (Aligarh) of almost impregnable strength, 
within the Delta of the rivers Jumna and Ganges.’* 

Well might Wellesley speak of ‘ the French State erected by 
Mr.Perron on the Jumna ’. The influence of Frenchmen,if not 
of France, was, then, widely pervasive, during these years, 
in India; but it was the French proclivities of Tipu which 
caused immediate anxiety to the new Governor-General. 

Towards the end of 1797 Tipu, with statesmanlike 
grasp of the world-situation, dispatched a mission to 
Mauritius to propose an alliance with the French Republic 
for the expulsion of the Enghsh from India. ‘Happy 
moment!’ wrote Tipu, ‘The time is come when I can 
deposit in the bosom of my friends the hatred which I bear 
against these oppressors of the humcin race.’ Once the Eng¬ 
lish were expelled, Bombay shouldbe handed overto France. 

The French Governor of the Mauritius eagerly accepted 
the advances of Tipu, and proclaimed to the world that 
Tipu was only waiting for French assistance ‘to declare 
war on the English, whom he ardently desired to expel from 
India ’. The statement was as accurate as it was inoppor¬ 
tune. Little practical assistance could be afforded by 
Mauritius. On the day when Wellesley landed at Fort 
St. George on his way to Calcutta (26 April 1798) about 
100 Frenchmen and half-castes from Mamitius landed at 
Mangalore. Thence they made their way to Seringapatam, 
organized a Jacobin dub imder the presidency of ‘Citizen 
Tipu’; ostentatiously burned the emblems of Royalty; 
planted a tree of liberty, and proclaimed the French 
Republic one and indivisible. 

Historians can afford to dismiss such proceedings as 
mere burlesque: Wdledey could not. Had he treated them 
as farce, they might have turned to tragedy. 

He took his nxeasures prwnptiy. He dealt first with the 

IRTImI uMS 

* Quoted op, Roberts, WoUsdoy, p. 223. Nisam. 
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Nizam. A military demonstration at Hyderabad, skilfully 
planned and tactfully executed, brought the Nizam to heel. 
Notwithstanding the estrangement induced by Sir John 
Shore’s ‘desertion’, the Nizam agreed to ^sband his 
'French’ army of 14,000 men, and to receive instead six 
battalions commanded by British officers, and to find 
nearly ^^250,000 a year for their maintenance. These terms 
were, after the defeat of Tipu, amended. 

The Peshwa, with whom Wellesley dealt next, was less 
complaisant than the Nizam, but eventually agreed to join 
the league against Mysore. 

Fourth Tipu, now completely isolated, was required to disarm 
and renounce his French alliance. He naturally played for 
1799. time; but Wellesley would tolerate no evasion and on 
22 February 1799 declared war. Seringapatam was in¬ 
vested at the beginning of April and on 4 May was carried 
by an assault. Tipu fell fighting in the breach. The moral 
effect of this brief and brilliant campaign was felt from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. No single event since Clive’s 
victory at Plassey had, as most competent critics agree, so 
deeply impressed native imagination. 

W^esley used his resounding victory with moderation. 
The sons of Tipu were generously, indeed lavishly, pro¬ 
vided for; Mysore, stripped of the accretions procured by 
its Moslem rulers, was restored to the infant representative 
of the Hindu dynasty which had previously (though for not 
more than a century) occupied the throne; the rest of the 
country was assigned to the Engli^ and their allies. The 
Company retained the great fortress of Seringapatam, and 
the acquisition of Kanara and Coimbatore gave them com¬ 
mand over the greater part of the south-eastern coast of 
the peninsula. The Nizam obtained a substantial slice of 
territory on the north-east of Mysore; another slice on the 
north-west was offered, on certain conditions, to the 
Pe^wa, and on his refusal was divided between the Com¬ 
pany and the Nizam. 

The position of the Company in Southern India was 
CamtU;. finally rounded off by the acquisition of Tanjore and the 
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Carnatic. The Rajah of Tanjore was induced to resign the 
administration of petty State in return for an annuity of 
£40,000 a year (October 1799). The death of the Nawab 
of the Carnatic (Jvily 1801) gave Wellesley the opportunity 
of taking over the administration of that province also. 
The Nawab’s rule had been a ciurse to his own subjects and 
a scandal to the Company by whom he was protected and 
maintained. Documents found at Seringapatam were said 
to prove that the Nawab had intrigued with Tipu against 
his protectors, and it was held that his throne was thereby 
forfeited. But even the most friendly critics of Lord 
Wellesley agree that it would have been more straight¬ 
forward, instead of relpng upon doubtful evidence, simply 
to have taken over the province and to have justified 
annexation by the benefits conferred upon an oppressed 
and ill-governed people. The new Nawab was allowed to 
retain an empty title, and received one-fifth of the revenues 
of his former State. 

As to the general effect of the events summarized in 
preceding paraigraphs there can be no two opinions. The 
death of Tipu Sultan removed from the Indian scene the 
most inveterate, the most implacable and the most 
fanatical, perhaps the most formidable enemy encountered 
by the Company in its contest with the 'Native' Powers 
of India. But there was mudi in the career and character 
of Tipu, despite the vehemence of his anti-British senti¬ 
ments, to extort respect and even admiration. If he had no 
more right tham we had to claim territorial sovereignty in 
India, he had no less. If between ourselves and the French 
it was a war d outrance ; so was it between Tipu and our- 
sdves. We were equally adventurers in the field of Indian 
politics. If we had a right to seek the aid of the Nizam and 
the Pediwa to subdue Tipu; Tipu had a right to call in 
the French to help in expelling us from the soil of India. 
We succeeded; he failed. But he displayed consistent 
courage, much persistence, and no little skill. While, then, 
we must rejoice in his defeat, we can respect his ^lendid 
effort to avert it. 
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Henceforward the authority of the Enghsh Company 
was unquestioned in the Deccan. 

Ondh. Having thus established British power in the southern 
part of the Peninsula, Wellesley turned his attention to 
the north-west. It was demanded partly by the condition 
of affairs in Oudh, and even more peremptorily by the 
renewal of invasion from Afghanistan. 

The condition of Oudh under the Viziers had for many 
years been causing great concern to successive Govemors- 
General. The government of the Viziers, as weak as 
it was rapacious and oppressive, invited attack from 
the north-west and thus constituted a real menace to 
the security of the Company’s possessions in Bengal. 
Added to this was the scandal raised by the presence in 
Oudh of numbers of unofficial Englishmen—the ‘English 
locusts’, as Wellesley termed them, who were filling their 
pockets at the expense of the miserable subjects of the 
Vizier. Cornwallis had refused to withdraw or even 
diminish the British force stationed in Oudh, and in 1795 
Sir John Shore had warned Dvmdas that the country was 
‘in the precise condition to tempt a rebellion’. ‘Disaffec¬ 
tion and anarchy’, he wrote, ‘prevail throughout, and 
nothing but the presence of our two brigades prevents 
insurrection.' 

In 1796 a fresh menace appeared in the north-west. In 
that year Zeman Shah—^the ‘ King of Kabul’ as the Duke 
of Wdlington called him—suddenly appeared with over 
30,000 Afghans at Lahore. The fifth of twenty-three sons 
of Taimur Shah, Zeman was a grandson of the famous 
Ahmad Shah Durani who, some fifty years earlier, had 
snatched the Punjab from the Mogul, and by the sack of 
Delhi had spread consternation throughout north-western 
India. Was the grandson about to renew the exploits of 
the grandfather ? As a fact he did not; domestic troubles 
recalled him to Kabul in 1797, but in 1798 he again ad¬ 
vanced and insolently demanded that ^e Vizier-Nawab 
and the Company should join him in an attack on the 
Marathas, and in restoring to power the blind old Emperor 
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Shah Alam. He added that ‘he should consider our not 
joining his royal standard, and our not assisting him in the 
restoration of Shah Alam, and in the total expulsion of the 
Marathas, in the light of an act of disobedience and enmity'. 
The menace contained in this message did not materialize; 
Zeman again retreated in January 1799; but for Wellesley 
to have ignored demands so insolent and menacing would 
have been inexcusable; they go far to justify his dealings 
with the 'buffer-state' of Oudh. 

Towards the close of the year 1799 Lord Wellesley called 
upon the Nawab-Vizier to dismiss his own troops, and to 
replace them by increasing the force, already considerable, 
of the Company’s troops. Hie Vizier had lately appealed 
to the Company to protect him against his own army, 
described by Sir James Craig, the Commander-in-Chief, as 
‘worse than useless, as dangerous, and of the nature of an 
enemy’s fortress in his rear’. Moreover, Wellesley’s re¬ 
quisition was within the terms of existing treaties. Not 
unnaturally, however, the Vizier demurred to the intrusion 
of additional troops, not imder his orders, and more par¬ 
ticularly to the expense of pa3dng them. Nevertheless, 
Lord Wellesley persisted, and after prolonged negotiations, 
somewhat peremptorily conducted on the peirt of the 
Governor-General, the wretched Vizier perforce gave way. 
By a Treaty concluded on 10 November 1801, the Nawab 
ceded to the Company, in commutation for a subsidy, the 
territory of RohiUchand and the Doab—^the land lying be¬ 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna. He also undertook to 
introduce better government in his own curtailed domin¬ 
ions. Thus, as Arthur Wellesley complacently observed, 
‘all was gain and strength without the smallest disad¬ 
vantage or weakness ’. A rampart was interposed between 
Bengal on the one side, and the Marathas, Sikhs, and 
Afghans on the other; we got rid of a ‘ useless and dangerous 
body of troops . , . ready at all times to join an invading 
enemy’; above all, we secured the blessing of decent 
govermnent to the ill-governed subjects of the Vizier. 
Well might Arthur Welledey condude that ‘this arrange- 
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ment has been advantageous, and has proved satisfactory 
to both the parties to it More detached critics are agreed 
that the end achieved was better than the means employed. 

A similar principle had been already adopted in dealing 
with the Nizam. The Treaty made with the Nizam on the 
eve of the war with Tipu (1798) was provisional; it was 
replaced, after the brilliant dose of the campaign, by a 
definitive arrangement. 

Sub- Under this Subsidiary Treaty of 1800 the Nizam and his 
dominions were taken under the protection of the British 
Witt the Government. The preamble dedared in terms that the 

1800! Nizam and the Company ‘are in fact become one and the 
same in interest, policy, friendship and honour’. He had 
already dismissed his French officers and disbanded the 
troops they had trained. Henceforward he was to rdy on 
the British for defence against aU his enemies. The sub¬ 
sidiary force was increased to eight battalions, but it was 
no longer to be paid by the Nizam. The subsidies due under 
the Treaty of 1798 were generally in arrear, and the pay¬ 
ment of them not only caused constant friction between 
the officers of the Company and the Nizam but also im¬ 
posed a grievous burden on his subjects. Accordingly in 
1800 the money pajunent was remitted altogether, and in 
lieu thereof the Nizam made over to the Company those 
territories of Tipu which had fallen to his share under the 
Treaties of 1792 and 1799. The arrangement was con¬ 
venient and profitable to all concerned. The Nizam had 
never really established his authority in those districts, 
and had never received any revenue from them. On the 
other hand, the confusion which prevailed there, while 
offering an irresistible invitation to the Marathas was, as 
Wellington observed, ‘highly prejudicial to the British 
intoests in M3^re and in the Company’s recently 
acquired countries'. Under Irtish administration the 
tmitories thus surrendered provided a revenue amply 
sufficient for the payment of the subsidiary forces and 
the e]q>enses of their own government. Finally, the Nizam 

* W^UmgUm Dispatches, p. 13* 
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confirmed the agreement not to take any European into his 
service vdthout the consent of the British Government. 

Lord Wellesley was now free to deal with the Marathas. The 
Recent events had greatly weakened, if they had not im- Marathas. 
perilled, the position of these restless marauders. The 
sphere of their profitable activities had been seriously cur¬ 
tailed by the rapid extension of the Company’s domin¬ 
ions, and by the protection guaranteed under subsidiary 
Treaties to Indian princes, notably to the Nizam. The 
rule of the Marathas at this time extended from sea to 
sea, from Bassein and Surat in the west to the Bay of 
Bengal, from Mysore in the south up to Delhi in the north. 

The old emperor, Shah Alam, was a prisoner in their hands, 
and such prestige and authority as he could still claim accrued 
in fact to them. But their organization was a loose one: the 
Rajah of Satara, the titular head of theConfederacy,was,like 
the Mogul, a State prisoner, and the authority of thePeshwa 
was only intermittently acknowledged by the great chief¬ 
tains of the Confederacy, Sindhia, Holkar, the Bhonsla 
Rajah of Berar (or Nagpur), and the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Nor did these chieftains live in amity among them¬ 
selves. Had they done so the task of WeUesley and (later 
on) of Lord Hastings would have been infinitely more 
difficult. The crisis was precipitated in 1800 by the death 
at Poona of Nana Famavis, the shrewd statesman who had 
for a quarter of a century exercised the authority of the 
Peshwa, and had alone maintained some semblance of 
unity in the Confederacy. ‘With him’, wrote the Resident 
at Poona, ‘ departed all the wisdom and moderation of the 
Maratha Government.’ 

Wisdom and moderation were, indeed, conspicuously 
absent from the coimsels of the Marathas from this time 
onwards until their final overthrow by Lord Hastings in 
18x8. Yet the anarchical condition of Hindustan' per¬ 
mitted Holkar and Sindhia to inflict shrewd blows on each 
otiier and to cause much embarrassment to the English 

I 'Hindustan'is here used in bolder And iiarrowws«ise=sNartheni 
India. 
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Company. ‘Nothing’, writes Marshman (p. 261), ‘gives us 
a dearer view of the anarchy and wretchedness of Hindu¬ 
stan at this period than the ease with which [Holkar] was 
able in the space of two years [1800-1] to collect under his 
standard by the hope of plunder a force of 70,000 Pind- 
harees and Bheels, Afghans, and Marathas.’ At the head 
of this force Holkar invaded Malwa andlaid half the country 
in waste before Sindhia could bring him to battle and inflict 
acrushing defeat upon him (14 October 1801). Then Sindhia 
in turn reduced Indore to ruins. A year later Holkar had his 
revenge, marched into the Peshwa's country, then under 
the protection of Sindhia, and inflicted on the combined 
armies of the Peshwa and Sindhia a crushing defeat under the 
walls of Poona itself (25 October 1802). The Peshwa, hotly 
pursued by Holkar, fled to the coast and was carried on a 
ship furnished by the Bombay Government to Bassein. 
Treaty of At Bassein he concluded with the Company the famous 
3i^e^- Treaty known by the name of the town. By general consent 
ber, 1802. that Treaty was one of the most important in the history of 
British In^a. It was the crown and completion of Lord 
Wellesley’s subsidiary system. The Company was to 
furnish, and the Peshwa agreed to receive in his territory, a 
permanent subsidiary force of not less than 6,000 regular 
native infantry with the usual proportion of European 
artillery and guns, and appropriate equipment of stores 
and munitions. The Peshwa was to assign to the Company 
certain scheduled districts* yielding 26 lacs for the main¬ 
tenance of the forces; to retain no Europeans in his service, 
and to engage not to enter into any treaties or negotiations 
with ‘any other power whatever’ without the consent of 
the Company, who, apart from this wide provision, re¬ 
pudiated all right of interference with the absolute 
sovereignty of the Peshwa. He was bound, however, to 
accept the arbitration of the Company in aU disputes with 
other powers and in particular with the Nizam.* 

* These districts were, a year later, exchanged for territory in Bundel- 
khand. 

* Text in Aitchison, Treaties and Lands, vi. 52, and abbreviated in 
Muir, op. cit., pp. 239-40. 
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No words can exaggerate the significance of this Treaty, 
as is proved, indeed, by the apprehensions it excited in the 
minds of the Home authorities. Lord Castlereagh, on be¬ 
half of the Board of Control, protested against its terms, 
but was effectively and conclusively answered by Arthur 
Wellesley, who described it as ‘a wise, just and politic 
measureSir John Malcolm defended it on the eminently 
sensible ground that in dealing with the Marathas ‘ it will 
invariably be found safer to direct our policy to the re¬ 
duction of their means of offence, than to place any confi¬ 
dence in our happy management of the feelings of a people 
whose trade is war, and the sole object of whose policy is 
plunder Even so cautious an administrator as Sir George 
Barlow held it to be absolutely necessary that ‘ no native 
State should be left to exist in India which is not upheld by 
the British Power, or the political conduct of which is not 
under its absolute control’. ‘The restoration’, he added, 
‘of the head of the Maratha Empire to his government 
through the influence of the British power, in fact, has 
placed all the remaining States of India in this dependent 
relation to the British Government.’ More pithy and not 
less apposite is the comment of Mr. Owen, the editor of The 
WeUin^on Dispatches: ‘Previously there existed a British 
Empire in India; the Treaty gave the Company the Em¬ 
pire of India.'* 

The Treaty was followed not by the lasting tranquillity 
anticipated by the brothers WeUesley but by a campaign, 
as brilliant as it was brief, against Sindhia and the Rajah 
of Berar. In December 1803 the Peshwa was restored to 
his throne at Poona by Arthur Wellesley; in August the 
war with Sindhia and the Rajah of Berar, provoked by 
their threatened attack on the Nizam, broke cmt; in Decem¬ 
ber it was concluded on terms commensurate with the 
great victories won by Arthur WeUesley at Assaye and 
Argaon, and by Lord Lake at Laswari, Aligarh, Agra, 
and Delhi. The Rajah agreed to submit aU disputes 

' The last three passages are quoted; op. Roberts's WMesley, pp. 
305. 194. 
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between himself and the Nizam, or the Peshwa, to British 
arbitration and to cede the province of Cuttack, with 
Balasor, to the Company. The latter acquisition was in¬ 
valuable, constituting, as it did, the last link of the chain 
connecting Bengal with Madras. Sindhia recognized the 
Treaty of Bassein, concluded a subsidiary alliance 
with the Company, and surrendered much territory. 
The Company succeeded to the overlordship of Agra 
and Delhi, became the protector of the old Mogul Emperor, 
and acquired large districts in Bundelkhand and Gujarat. 

Holkar, who had held aloof from his Confederates in 
1803, compelled Wellesley to make war on him in 1804, but 
the campaign, notable for Lake's failure after four suc¬ 
cessive assaults to capture Bhartpur, was disastrous to 
British prestige. Delhi was with difficulty defended, and 
the war ended in 1805. Notwithstanding the fact that 
before it ended Lake had completely retrieved the position, 
peace was concluded on terms which restored much of their 
prestige and some of their territories to the Marathas, 
abandoned to their tender mercies some of the Rajput 
princes who had given us help in the campaign, and 
dealt a grievous though not irretrievable blow at British 
prestige. 

That peace, needless to say, was not negotiated by Lord 
Wellesley, who had been recalled by the Directors, and 
had left India in August 1805. 

The seven years of Lord Wellesley's rule will be for ever 
memorable in the history of Inffia. Assisted by two 
brothers, hardly less brilliantly gifted than himself, he 
revolutionized the position of his countrymen in the East. 
He found the English Company one of several Powers in 
India; he left it indisputably paramount. That was his 
deliberate purpose. He achieved it. His work has not 
lacked critics; nor is it easy to justify his methods, if 
examined microscopically and in detail. His policy can be 
endorsed, his methods justified, only on broad and general 
grounds. The situation must be conridered as a whole. It 
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was his task to hold an outpost of Empire at a time when 
that Empire was attacked by the greatest soldier, one of 
the greatest statesmen, of modem times. To have held it 
was no small achievement. But Wellesley did more. He 
greatly extended the British dominions. Not that he was 
merely a vulgar conqueror, driven to annexation after 
annexation by sheer lust of territory. Rather was he an 
implacable foe to incompetence, corruption, and oppression. 
Where he saw oppression he was all eagerness to crush the 
oppressor; where he saw suffering he longed to alleviate it. 
The pleas he advanced for this annexation or for that may 
soxmd to the sheltered student, surve5dng the situation 
from the calm seclusion of a cloistered library, to be 
specious to the verge of sophistry. It is the unhappy lot 
of statesmen who serve parliamentary masters to be com¬ 
pelled, not infrequently, to justify their policy not on the 
true ground, which is often the stronger ground, but on 
the grounds best calculated to obtain a verdict from a 
common jury. 

Was it in the highest interests of the ‘ toiling masses’ of 
India (and in India the masses do toil incessantly) that the 
rule of the ‘native’ Princes, the petty Rajahs, the military 
adventurers and their adroit and greedy ministers, should 
be perpetuated, after their rule had become in most cases 
a sham, in many a scandal? Was it better or worse for 
India, as a whole, that the power of the Nawabs and 
Rajahs should paiss to the pro-consuls of a Western people, 
not too well informed about Indian afiairs, but generously 
anxious that no wrong should be done in their name, and 
determined that the justice and good government which 
they themselves enjoy should, as far as possible, be 
extended to less fortunate peoples, living under wholly 
different conditions in distant lands ? 

By the answer to these questions, broadly stated, not by 
detailed reference to particular transactions. Lord Welles¬ 
ley himsdf and the masters he served so devotedly but so 
defiantly, must, when arra^^ned before the final court of 
historical appeal, evidently stand or fall, 

KM R 
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TERRITORIAL EXPANSION AND SOCIAL 
REFORM (1805-32) 

Lord LORD WELLESLEY'S regime was undeniably one of 

Wellesley, most important as it was manifestly the most brilliant 
in the history of British India. But his work was accom¬ 
plished in flat defiance of the orders of his masters at home, 
and his treatment of Indian Princes was not infrequently 
high-handed and harsh. Little wonder then that by many 
of his countrymen he was severely judged, that by some he 
was bitterly attacked, and that the returning Pro-Consul 
should have been received with a lack of ceremony, not to 
say a callous and chilling neglect, which to those who view 
his work in historical perspective seems to suggest shame¬ 
ful ingratitude. More than once an obscure private 
member tried to induce the House of Commons to prefer 
an impeachment against him; but from that blunder the 
House and country were saved by the recent and unhappy 
precedent of Warren Hastings. Fortunately Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, when he returned from India, was still a young man; 
he was blessed with a buoyant temperament and with the 
tenacity characteristic of his race. Moreover, the days 
were critical; his country could not afford to let talents so 
brilliant remain unemployed. Accordingly, after a short 
interval of rest, he was again called to high office imder the 
Crown: ambassador in Madrid in 1809, he was Foreign 
Secretary 1810-12; he was asked to form a Coalition 
Government in 1812, but failed in the attempt; he was 
twice Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and twice held high 
office in the Household; and he died in advanced old age 
(1842), neither unhonoured nor imsung. With his later 
career, however, this narrative is not concerned. 

Wdlesley’s immediate successors in India, with the ex¬ 
ception of Lord William Bentinck, had little more to do 
than to fin in the details of a picture, the main lines of 
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which he had so firmly drawn. Their work, therefore, may, 
with the exception noted, be treated more summarily. 

On the resignation of Lord Wellesley, Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
though now in his sixty-seventh year and stricken in^^^j 
health, was persuaded, much against his own will and Sir 
better judgement, to return to India. The Directors were Bartow, 
greatly alarmed by the responsibilities, financial and *805-7. 
political, which Wellesley’s policy had imposed upon them, 
and were determined to put a peremptory stop to all 
further advance. Lord Cornwallis went out with precise 
instructions to that effect, and fully determined to obey 
them. Before he had been in India three months, however, 
he died, and Sir George Barlow, an old servant of the 
Company, was appointed to succeed him. Barlow, though 
an admirable official, was unequal to the chief command, 
and his rule was disastrous. His first task was, by a treaty 
with Holkar, to bring the Maratha war to a conclusion. 

Barlow was firmly persuaded that there were only two 
alternatives open to the British Government in India: either 
to impose its rule on all the States of India, or to secure 
immimity from attack by leaving the Indian Rajahs free 
to quarrel among themselves. The latter policy, truly 
described as a policy of ‘disgrace without recompense, 
treaties without security, and peace without tranquillity’, 
was the one he actually adopted. Lord Lake was strongly 
opposed to Barlow, holding that the petty States if left to 
themselves would not merely quarrel with each other, but 
would call in the aid of the native Powers in their vicinity. 

Thus large armies of irregulars would be for ever contend¬ 
ing upon the frontier of the most fertile Provinces of the 
British Government, and a large military force would in 
consequence have to be maintained in a constant state of 
preparation to protect the British Provinces against their 
depredations. Lord Lake’s anticipations were only too 
promptly and too accurately fulfilled. No sooner was 
British protection withdrawn from the Rajput States than 
tixey were left open to the attacks of the Marathas. The 
Rajput Chiefs again invoked the h<^ of the British Govern- 
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ment and offered to make over half their territory to the 
Company if only they could be secure in possession of the 
remainder. They pointed out, perhaps with questionable 
accuracy, that there had always been in India some 
supreme Power to which the weak could confidently look 
for protection against the ambition and rapacity of the 
strong. The Company, they declared, had now attained 
that paramount position, and were bound to fulfil the 
responsibilities attached to it. To these appeals Barlow 
turned a deaf ear; Rajputana was consequently left to 
the tender mercy of the Maratha chieftains. For cruel¬ 
ties inflicted by the Marathas upon those who imder Lord 
Wellesley had been proud to be the dependent allies of 
the British Government, Barlow was held, not without 
justification, to be largely responsible. Weakness was re¬ 
quited by disaffection, and the outbreak of a serious 
mutiny among the Madras Sepoys at Vellore brought the 
rule of Sir George Barlow to an abrupt and inglorious end. 

Lord He was succeeded (1807) by Lord Minto, a man of firm 
180^13! character, cool head, and sound judgement. Like his pre¬ 
decessor he was straitly charged to extricate the Company 
from their embarrassments, and to curtail, as far as possible, 
their responsibilities. But, though loyal to his instructions, 
he speedily found that retrogression was impossible, and 
that to stand still was hardly more easy. His reign was, 
however, remarkable, if not for territorial annexations, for 
the opening of diplomatic relations with Asiatic States on 
the Indian frontiers. 

Srajit In 1809 he concluded a treaty with Ranjit Singh, the 

®“*8**- famous ruler who had lately consolidated the trans-Sutlej 
Sikhs into a powerful confederacy and had built up a great 
power in the Punjab. At the moment, Ranjit Singh was 
threatening the Sikhs on the south of the Sutlej, and the 
latter sent a deputation to Delhi to implore British protec- 
ti<m. Lord Minto thereupon dispatched a young civilian, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Metcalfe, on an embassy to 
Lahoro. The object of his mission was twofold: on the one 
hand to frustrate Ranjit Singh's plans for the extenskm 
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of his dominion southwards; on the other, to invite his 
co-operation in resisting any possible invasion of India 
from the north-west. The grandiose designs of Napoleon, 
already alluded to, were still agitating the minds of British 
statesmen, both in India and at home. But, as we have 
seen, the European situation from 1808 onwards demanded 
all the attention and energies of Napoleon, and his far- 
eastern schemes did not materialize. Napoleon, however, 
was not without a coadjutor, and the precautions origin¬ 
ally taken against France were subsequently found service¬ 
able when the threatened antagonist was not France but 
Russia. Metcalfe's mission was as successful as it was im¬ 
portant. In 1809 he concluded a treaty with Ranjit Singh, 
establishing perpetual amity between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the State of Lahore. The British Government 
undertook not to interfere with the territories and subjects 
of Ranjit Singh to the north of the Sutlej, while the latter 
promised neither to commit nor suffer any encroachments 
upon the chiefs under British protection to the south of 
that river. The treaty consisting of only fifteen lines was 
faithfully observed by Ranjit Singh until his death. In the 
whole histoiy of British India there are, as Marshman tnily 
says, ‘few incidents of more romantic interest than the 
arrest of this haughty Prince in the full career of success by 
a youth of twenty-foiu’. 

A second embassy was dispatched imder Mountstiiart Aighani- 
Elphinstone to the Amir of Afghanistan, but the results 
were not immediately important and may be more con¬ 
veniently considered later on in connexion with the policy 
of Lord Auckland. A third embassy was dispatched to 
Teheran under Colonel Malcolm. Unfortunately some con- Persia, 
fusion was caused by the fact that a similar mis^on was 
simultaneously dispatched from England imder Sir Har¬ 
ford Jones, and it was eventually decided to establi^ a 
permanent embassy at Teheran to be served direct from 
Eng^d. But it was not only by extended diplomacy that 
Lcotl Minto sought to make Briti^ India secure. 

For more than a century, as we have seen, the Mauritius Ceyion. 
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had been the principal connecting link between France and 
her possessions in the East. More recently it had supplied 
a base for the French cruisers and privateers, which had 
preyed upon English commerce in the Indian Ocean. 
Accordingly, in i8io Lord Minto sent an expedition, which 
captured this important position, and the island was re¬ 
tained by Great Britain together with the Seychelles at the 
definitive Peace of 1814. Java, on the other hand, which 
was also captured in 1810, was at the Peace handed back to 
the Dutch from whom it had been taken by the French. 
Another Dependency of the Dutch East In^a Company, 
Ceylon, was also retained at the Peace of 1814. The capture 
of Ceylon in 1796 by an enterprising Scottish Professor 
from St. Andrews, Dr. Hugh Cleghom, is one of the most 
romantic incidents in the long struggle between England 
and revolutionary France. Ceylon was at that time 
defended mainly by a Swiss regiment in the pay of the 
Dutch Government. Dr. Cleghom conceived the ingenious 
notion of purchasing the regiment from the Comte de 
Meuron, its proprietor, and carried de Meuron himself off 
to India to superintend the completion of the bargain.' 
The Peace which finally secured to us Ceylon and the 
Mauritius also confirmed us in the possession, effected 
partly by conquest and partly by purchase, of Cape Colony. 
Thus were the main stations on the great oceanic route 
from Europe to the Far East vested, securely and appropri¬ 
ately, in the hands of the Power which had become para¬ 
mount in India. 

Lord Lord Minto was in 1813 succeeded by Lord Moira, after- 
1813^! wards the Marquis of Hastings.* LordMoira had previously 
distinguished himself during the War of American Indepen¬ 
dence and also during the Napoleonic Wars. In 1812, he 
had been associated with Lord Wellesley in the attempt to 
form a Ministry, but in the following year accepted the 
Governor-Generalship of Bengal. Like his immediate pre- 

‘ The story may be read in The Cleghom Papers, Edinburgh, 1927. 

* To avoid confusion with Warren Hastings, Lord Hastings, though 
advanced to the marquisate in 1817, will in this narrative be alluded to 
by his earlier title oi Lord Moira. 
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decessors he was sent out with strict injunctions to avoid 
the extension of responsibilities. The sequel will show that, 
with the best intentions, he failed to observe them. He 
had not been long in India before he grasped the true posi¬ 
tion of affairs, and declared that, as things were, we had no 
alternative but ‘to render the British Government para¬ 
mount in effect if not declaredly so; to hold the other 
states as vassals, though not in name; and to obhge them, 
in return for our guarantee of their possessions, to perform 
the'two great feudatory duties of supporting our rule with 
all their forces, and submitting their mutual differences to 
our arbitration’. During a reign of ten years he consistently 
gave effect to the principles thus laid down. 

His first war was forced upon him by the restlessness The 
and encroachments of the Gurkhas of Nepal, generally 
known as the ‘Highlanders of India*. The Gurhkas had 
long been a terror to their neighbours on the north-east 
frontier of India; they had paid no heed to the repeated 
remonstrances of Barlow and Minto, and in 1814 Moira was 
compelled to declare war. The Gurkhas, who have proved 
themselves, alike as enemies and as confederates, to be 
some of the most gallant fighters in India, offered a most 
obstinate resistance, but, after two years’ hard fighting. 
General Ochterlony was able to dictate the terms of the 
Peace of Segauli (Dec. 1816). That Treaty has defined the 
relations of Nepal with British India from that day to this. 

The Gurkhas, having made a splendid fight, frankly 
accepted defeat, and withdrew from their advanced posts 
in the outer ranges of the Himalayas. The strip of territory, 
thus acquired, proved a great boon to British administra¬ 
tion in India, for within it are to be found the health-giving 
stations of Simla, Massuri, and Naini Tal. The significance 
of our territorial acquisitions is thus estimated by Sir 
Alfred Lyall: 

'All the hill country that now overhangs Rohilcond and the 
north-west provinces up to the Jumna River fell into our 
hands. The Anglo-Indian frontier was carried up to and be3wnd 
the waterriied of the hi^iest mountain, separating India from 
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Tibet or &om Cathay, and the English dominion thus became 
conterminous, for the first time, with the Chinese Empire, 
whose Government has ever since observed our proceedings 
with marked and intelligible solicitude.' 

The Having successfully dealt with the Gurkhas, Lord Moira 
Pindaris. turned his attention to the pacification of Central 
India. Life and property had long been rendered insecure, 
in that district, by the plundering raids of bands of free¬ 
booters, known as the Pindaris. These ‘human jackals', as 
they have been aptly called, were, as Sir William Hunter 
has said, ‘ merely plundering bands of no common race and 
without any common religion . . . they represented the 
debris of the Mogul Empire, the broken men who had not 
been incorporated either by the local Mohammedan or 
Hindu Powers which sprang out of its ruins.' No Govern¬ 
ment worthy of the name could tolerate the continued 
existence of a social pest of this character, and Moira 
determined, by one swift, strong blow, to root it out. The 
Pindaris enjoyed the sympathy, if not the actual support, 
of most of the Maratha Chieftains, to whose trade they had 
succeeded when the Marathas became rather superior to 
their old work. To proceed against them with anything less 
than overwhelming force would, therefore, almost certainly 
have brought down upon us a very powerful combination. 
Disaster might well have ensued. Moira accordingly col¬ 
lected a great army of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men and hunted down and cut to pieces these formidable 
marauders. It was a great task, wdl accomplished. 

The last A greater one remained. Sir Alfred LyaU has pointed out 
with unanswerable force that in one sense the advance of 
1817-18. British territorial power in India had thus far only made 
things worse for the miserable inhabitants. By introducing 
ordered government into certain parts of India we did in¬ 
deed contract the area of disorder, but within that con¬ 
tracted area it was intensified. Lord Moira, accordingly, 
decided that the time had come for completing the wcnrk 
b^[un by Lwd Wellesley and finally extinguishing the 
power of the Marathas. In 1817 the last great confederacy 
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of the Marathas was formed between the Peshwa, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Nagpur (Berar). Moira attacked and 
defeated their forces in detail and by 1818 their power was 
crushed for ever. The dominions of the Peshwa were 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency, and he himself was 
allowed to retire, on a pension of £80,000 a year, to Bithur, 
near Cawnpore. In his retirement, he reared an adopted 
son in the tradition of hatred against the British Govern¬ 
ment. That son, the notorious Nana Sahib, flashed for a 
sinister moment across the page of Indian history in the 
Mutiny, but with his mysterious disappearance in 1858 the 
tale of the Maratha Confederacy dies down into silence. 
Meanwhile, infants had been placed on the forfeited thrones 
of Holkar and the Rajah of Nagpur, the administration of 
their dominions being placed in the hands of British 
residents. About the same time the Rajput princes 
accepted the position of feudatories under the British 
Government in India. Thus did Lord Moira complete the 
work of Wellesley and proclaim not by words only, but by 
unmistakable deeds, that the British Company had become 
the paramount power in India, and that its feudatories 
might confidently look to it for protection. ‘The map of 
India, as drawn by Lord Hastings, remained substantially 
imchanged until the time of Lord Dalhousie.’ But, as 
Sir William Hunter proceeds to observe: ‘The proudest 
boast of Lord Hastings and Sir John Malcolm was, not that 
they had advanced the British frontier, but that they had 
conferred the blessings of peace and good government upon 
millions who had groaned imder the extortions of the 
Marathas and Pindaris.' To quote LordMoira’s own words: 

‘ We have been wantonly assailed, we have conquered the 
unprovoked enemy, we have retained the possessions 
wrested from him, not only as a legitimate compensation 
for the peril 2ind expense forced on us, but also on con¬ 
siderations of self-def^ce.’ 

Moira left India in 1822. On his resignation Mr. George Lard Am- 
Canning was appointed to suc<%ed him. It is an interesting 
speculatipn, how the future, of In^ might have been 
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affected had Canning gone out to anticipate the work of 
his son; but though interesting it is idle. The death of 
LordCastlereagh opened to his old rival not only the leader¬ 
ship of the House of Commons but the Foreign Office. 
Canning accepted them, and so gave to the world what 
India might otherwise have exclusively enjoyed. His place 
was supplied by Lord Amherst, whose reign is memorable 
for the &st expedition to Burma, the capture of Bhartpur, 
and the annexation of thedominions belonging to its Rajah. 

First The eastern frontiers of Bengal had for some time past 
®”™^been threatened by the advance of the Kingdom of 
Burma, and though the intermediate tribes had been taken 
under British protection, the precaution proved inadequate 
to defend them against the encroachments of their neigh¬ 
bours. To the repeated remonstrances of Lord Amherst, 
the King of Burma paid no heed and in 1824 the Governor- 
General was compelled to declare war. The war is memor¬ 
able for two reasons. In the first place it afforded a 
premonition of the Mutiny. The Bengal Sepoys, alarmed 
by the prospect of an oversea expedition, refused, quite 
intelligibly, to forfeit their caste by crossing the ‘black 
water'. The 47th Native Infantry openly mutinied at 
Barrackpur and had to be ruthlessly shot down. The 
expedition was delayed, but not of course abandoned. The 
ensuing war, though costly both in lives and money, was 
not without significant results. The British forces eventu¬ 
ally penetrated to Ava, and there Lord Amherst dictated 
a peace under the terms of which the King of Burma agreed 
to recognize the English Protectorate over Upper Assam, 
Cachar, and Manipur, and to cede the maritime provinces 
of Arakan and Tenasserim. Thus, as Sir Alfred Lyall points 
out, 'a non-Indian people was for the first time brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Indian Empire.' 

Caj^e A year after the conclusion of the Burmese War Lord 
** Amherst launched another expedition under the command 
of Lord Combermere against the Central Indian State of 
Bhartpur. The death of the reining Rajah smd the dis¬ 
puted succesaon which thereupon, as so often, ensued, 
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offered an opportunity which Amherst felt compelled, not 
without some reluctance, to accept. The main incident of 
the expedition—^the successful capture of Bhartpur—^had 
more than military significance. Lord Lake had failed in 
a similar enterprise in 1805 and his failure had created the 
impression that the fortress was impregnable even against 
British arms. Lord Combermere’s brilliant victory effaced 
an impression which, among peoples who recognized only 
the law of the stronger, might well have become a serious 
political danger. 

Lord Amherst’s ambitious policy did not lack the justi¬ 
fication of success, but even that failed to commend it to 
his masters. The Directors in Leadenhall Street were 
greatly alarmed by the increasing expenditure incurred by 
their servants in India. Whitehall was equally aghast at 
the accumulating load of political responsibilities. Am¬ 
herst, therefore, was recalled in 1827, and the Governor- 
Generalship was offered to Mountstuart Elphinstone, one 
of the ablest and most experienced servants of the Com¬ 
pany. On his refusal it was accepted by Lord William 
Bentinck. 

Bentinck had not only had wide experience of soldiering L(^ 
in Europe, but had served in India as a Governor. He was bot^Ic 

man of liberal views and generous sympathies, but the (1828- 
Duke of Wellington had a poor opinion of him both as 
soldier and administrator. While in conmiand of the 
English troops in Sicily in 1812, Bentinck had characteris¬ 
tically encouraged the Sicilians to remodel their constitu¬ 
tion on English lines, which proved to be as little suited to 
their traditions as to their requirements. In 1814 he had 
impulsively held out hopes to the Genoese which the 
British Government were unable to fulfil. Earlier in his 
career he had been Governor of Madras, but his appoint¬ 
ment had been abruptly terminated by his failure to cope 
with the Sepoy mutiny at Vellore (1807). This was the 
man selected to succeed Lord Amherst as Governor- 
General in 1828. As to the wisdom of the policy, which he 
was the first to inaugurate, opinion has, ^m that day to 
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this, been very sharply divided. He went out to India, on 
the one hand under strict injunctions to curtail expenditure 
and to refrain from adding to the territories already 
acquired; on the other, with the firm conviction, founded 
on his own experience and observation, that the time had 
come for the initiation of a new policy in India. He was 
not, indeed, under any illusions as to the greatness of the 
work achieved by his predecessors in ofi&ce: 

'Wars of great and petty chieftains, unwarranted in their 
origin and unprincipled in their conduct, for the sole object of 
robbery and plunder, have depopulated and laid waste the 
general face of this unhappy country. Justice, order, considera¬ 
tion of public and private rights, nowhere appear in relief of 
this melancholy picture. Happily a period has arrived to these 
barbarous excesses. For the first time the blessings of universal 
tranquillity may be expected. That S5rstem of policy, which 
could embrace tte whole of India, which could comprehend in 
one bond of mutual defence and reciprocal forbearance, the 
predatory chiefs of this great Empire deserves the admiration 
of all the civilized world. That system which has founded 
British greatness upon Indian happiness demands in a particu¬ 
lar manner the thanks and applause of this country.' 

Those words were written before the dose of Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s administration, when Bentinck himself was Governor 
of Madras. They had gained greatly in force during the 
twenty years which intervened before his return as 
Governor-General. During those years not only had the 
work of Lord Wellesley been extended and completed by 
Lord Minto, Lord Hastings, and Lord Amherst, but a new 
significance had been given to the conduding words of 
Bentinck’s minute by the work of ‘a remarkable group of 
scholar-statesmen ’ (the description is Mr. Muir’s) who were 
administering various parts of India during the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century. English historians have, 
perhaps, been too much indined to concentrate attention 
on the personality of successive Govemors-General, and 
unduly to ignore the work done by their subordinates. 
Rarely has better work been done in India than by Sir 
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Thomas Munro, whose Indian career extended from 1780 
to 1827; by Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, who 
was resident at the court of the Nizam from 1820 to 1827^ 
and later on was Governor of the North-West Provinces; 
and by Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was in India from 
1796 to 1827, and ended his service as Governor of Bombay 
(1819 to 1827). Such men, who are only typical of many 
who have served the Company and the Crown in India 
during the last century and a half, acquire a knowledge of 
India and of the Indian peoples which no Governor- 
General, however great his ability and assiduous his study, 
can possibly obtain during his brief tenure of power. Still 
less can such knowledge be acquired by men who go out 
for a few years as expert members of Council. The latter 
have not infrequently attempted to apply with disastrous 
results the principles and precepts of a western doctrinaire 
under conditions which are widely diverse from those with 
which they are familiar. The work of Munro, Elphinstone, 
and Metcalfe was of a different order; it was based on wholly 
different principles. They made a dose study of Indian 
conditions, social and economic, and attempted to improve 
them on ‘native’ lines, without any breach of continuity 
and tradition. But of this, more presently. 

Lord William Bentinck, though a soldier, was like many 
soldiers essentially a man of peace, and with his name is 
associated no great war in India, nor any substantial ex¬ 
tension of territory. Towards the dose of his administra¬ 
tion (1830) he was, indeed, compelled to take over the 
direct administration of Mysore, and in 1834 f^e little 
territory of Coorg was annexed in consequence of the 
flagrant and persistent tyranny of its Rajah, and, as 
Bentinck characteristically added, ‘in consideration of the 
unanimous wish of the people’. Not, however, by such 
achievements is his rule in India remembered. Nor are 
these the things recorded in Macaulay’s well-known in¬ 
scription whidi adorns the statue of Bentinck in Calcutta. 

Bentinck’s rule was remaricable rather for a series of 
finandal and social reforms carried through by the resolute Sefona*. 
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determination of the Governor-General himself. The 
financial condition of the Company on his arrival was 
serious. But he rapidly evolved order out of the chaos be¬ 
queathed to him by Amherst: he reduced the allowances 
to the civil and military servants of the Company with an 
ultimate saving of one and a half millions a year; he issued 
regulations for a new settlement of the revenue of the 
North-West Provinces and regulated the cultivation of 
opium by a system of licensing; he entirely reorganized 
the system of provincial judicature, enlarged the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the native judges, and conferred a great boon upon 
suitors by permitting the use of the vernacular in courts of 
law. But it was his social reforms which afforded the 
supreme test of his courage. 

Of all the problems which have confronted British ad¬ 
ministrators in India, undoubtedly the most difficult has 
been that of reconciling British ideals with the social and 
religious behefs so deeply implanted in Indian minds. No 
ruler ever tackled such problems with greater courage than 
Suttee. Bentinck. In the year 1817 no fewer than seven hundred 
widows, many of them mere children, had, in Bengal alone, 
been immolated on the ftmeral pyres of their husbands. 
This cruel but immemorial custom of the Hindus, the 
Emperor Akbar had vainly attempted to aboUsh. To the 
Hindu, suttee was not merely a , soci al convention, but a 
sacred duty dictated by his creed. In 1829 Bentinck, in 
spite of opposition from Europeans and natives alike, 
carried in Council an ordinance declaring all who abetted 
suttee guilty of culpable homicide. The effect of the 
ordinance was immediately perceptible. The cruel practice 
almost disappeared. Nor, so far as European eyes could 
see, were the gloomy anticipations of the opponents of 
abolition realized. But European eyes do not see every¬ 
thing in India. Hindu rdigion cuts deep. StiU, Bentinck 
rejoiced that his ‘ Government ^ould hav0he credit of an 
Actwhichwas to wash out a foul stain upon British rule and 
to stay the sacrifice of humanity and justice to a doubtful 
expediency ’. In 1830 he rendered a further service to the 
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Government in India by the suppression of the Thugs, 
a caste of hereditary assassins, who had been wont to 
go about the country robbing and stra n g ling peaceful 
travellers. 

Before Bentinck’s rule came to an end a very important The 
change had been effected in the constitutional position of 
the Company. In 1833 the Charter of the Company was 
renewed for a further period of twenty years; but only on 
condition that the Company abandoned its commercial 
monopoly, and indeed ceased to carry on trade at all. Thus 
the old confusion between trade and government, a con¬ 
fusion deplored by Adam Smith as long ago as 1776, was 
at long last finally resolved. The Company ceased to be 
a merchant; it was henceforward only a sovereign. But its 
sovereignty was increasingly shared with Parhament and 
the Ministry of the day in England. This change was ac¬ 
companied by an alteration in the style of the Governor- 
General, who, hitherto only ‘Governor-General of Fort 
William in Bengal was henceforward to be the' Governor- 
General’ not^of the British territorial possessions in India, 

‘ but of India in Council ’. The Council itself was to consist 
of four ordinary members, three of whom were to be 
appointed from amongst such persons as had been servants 
of the Company for at least ten years; the fourth was 
to be legal member, and to be appointed from outside. 
Another article of the new Charter is so important that it 
must be quoted verbatim. It ran as follows: ‘No native 
of the said territory or any natural bom subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, office or emplo3mient 
under the said Company.’ No one could have been more 
anxious than Bentinck to give practical effect to this in¬ 
junction, and he did all in his power to open offices in India 
to any properly qualified native. 

The most agnifiicant and the most permanently influen- Educa- 
tial of the reforms effected by him, were, however, those 
connected with education. Asfar bade as 1825 Mountstuart 
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Elphinstone had penned an important minute in which he 
insisted that the only path to social reform, and the only 
remedy for social abuses, such as those of suttee and 
infanticide, was education. Macaulay, who was thefirst legal 
member of Council imder the revised Charter, was entirely 
in accord with the views of Elphinstone as to the paramount 
importance of education, but proceeded to organize it on 
lines of which that experienced servant would almost 
certainly have disapproved. It had long been a matter of 
dispute among British administrators whether Enghsh or 
Arabic or Sanskrit should be adopted as the mediiun of 
higher education. Macaulay with as httle hesitation as 
knowledge decided dogmatically in favour of English. ‘ I 
have no knowledge of either Sanskrit or Arabic', he wrote 
in his minute of 1835, ‘. . . I am quite ready to take the 
Oriental learning at the valuation of the Orientalists them¬ 
selves. I have never found one among them who could 
deny that a single shelf of a good European library was 
worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia.’ 
Thus did an English politician, a t5q)ical Whig of the 
doctrinaire school, only just arrived in India, acquainted 
with its history only through the medium of Burke's 
speeches and James Mill’s erudite but distorted History, 
decide one of the most momentous questions which have 
occurred in the whole history of our Indian administration. 
Henceforward the Enghsh language, English hteratmre, 
Enghsh pohtical and natural science, were to form the basis 
of higher education in India. We have by no means, even 
now, exhausted the results of Macaulay’s fateful decision. 
Yet whatever view we may take of Macaulay as an ad¬ 
ministrator, it is impossible to deny the facihty of his pen 
or refuse assent to the noble tribute which he paid to the 
Govmior-General imder whom he served—^the man who 
'infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British free¬ 
dom ; who never forgot that the end of government is the 
happiness of the governed; who abolished crud rites; who 
diaced humiliating distinctions; who gave libarty to ^ 
es^aesskm of public c^nhm; whose constant study it was 
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to elevate the intellectual and moral character of the 
nations committed to his <diarge.' These words inscribed 
on Bentinck’s statue in Calcutta did no more than justice 
to the elevated principles by which his policy was inspired. 
Nor can it be denied that he left India in a condition of 
profound repose—^a repose which so far as alien observers 
can interpret Indian sentiment, appeared to be the fruit of 
social contentment. 



IX 

THE PROBLEM OF THE FRONTIER 


The Afghan Question 

Lord REPOSE is a condition which is rarely prolonged in India. 

tend" Nor did it, in the present case, survive the advent of Lord 
Auckland (1836). With his arrival there opens, indeed, a 
new Act in the drama of British India. His predecessors 
had establi^ed the paramountcy of the Company among 
the Indian Powers. They had not, save in the case of the 
Burmese War, looked beyond its frontiers. Lord Auckland, 
however, went out to India in complete S5mipathy with the 
views of the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, 
whose colleague he had been in the ministries of Lord Grey 
and Lord Melbourne. Palmerston was profoundly im¬ 
pressed by the danger threatened both to England and to 
India by the ambitious designs of Russia. From the days 
of Peter the Great to those of the Czarina Catherine, the 
primary object of Russia’s poUcy was to estabhsh herself 
firmly on the Black Sea. That object was attained by the 
Treaty of Kainardji (1774). From that time onwards 
Russia wcffked unceasingly to effect an egress from the 
Black Sea into the Eastern Mediterranean, and for this 
purpose to secure the control of the narrow straits. An 
appeal from the Ottoman Sultan for aid against his ambi¬ 
tious vassal Mehemet Ali gave the Czar Nicholas I of 
Russia a golden opportunity to realize his ambition. By the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, concluded between Russia and 
Turkey in 1833, Russia virtually converted the Black Sea 
into a Russian lake and Turkey-in-Europe into a Russian 
Protectorate. Practically mistress of Constantinople, she 
could henceforward dominate the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, opening them to her own ships, dosing them 
to the ships of potential enonies. Nor were Russian am¬ 
bitions linuted to Europe. She had lately won a signal 
diidomatic victory over Eni^d at Tdioran, and thwarted 
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an English schane for the establishment of a new route by 
the Euphrates to India. Persia, therefore, had to be closely 
watched, both from London and from the Council Chamber 
at Calcutta. At the moment when Auckland arrived in 
India the Persians were threatening Herat, and behind the 
encroachments of the Persians, Auckland, primed by 
Palmerston, discerned the hand of Russia. The policy 
which he initiated in reference to the north-west frontier 
of India, however ill-judged in conception, however dis¬ 
astrous in its immediate consequences, must, then, in fair¬ 
ness be judged in the light of suspicions and apprehensions 
by no means unsubstantial. 

The north-west frontier of British India rested at that The 
time on the Sutlej: the Amirs of Sind guarded the mouths 
of the Indus, the Sikhs of the Punjab maintained their Frontier, 
watch over the passes of the Himalayas. The Sikhs were 
still ruled by Ranjit Singh, who had faithfully observed 
the treaty concluded with him by Lord Minto in 1809. 

The great soldier-statesman, having subdued all the rival 
chieftains among the Sikhs, proceeded to extend the 
borders of his kingdom, by the acquisition of Attock and 
Multan, by the conquest of Kashmir, and finally, after as 
fierce contest with the Afghans, by the occupation of! 
Peshawar, the key to the Khyber Pass. A str ong power! 
in the Punjab was beyond all question the best guarante^ 
which could be given to British India against hostile in -1 
cursions from the north-west. Unfortunately, however, 
the Punjab was at this moment threatened by Dost 
Muhammad, a brilliant Afghan adventurer, who had lately 
made himself master of the fierce tribes of Afghanistan, 
and was ruling them with an iron hand, as Amir of Kabul. 

The supreme ambition of Dost Muhammad was the re¬ 
covery of P^awar, at one time the eastern outpost of 
the A^ha“ empire, but lately, as we have seen, captured 
by the Sikhs. To with this danger. Lord Auckland 
dispatched Captain Alexander Bun^ on a mission to 
Kabul. But ^e threat to Peshawar , and to our MthM 
ally Ranjit ^n^ was not fhe only danger. The Persians 
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^ere at the gates of Herat. Dost Muhammad cared very 
little about Herat, but a great deal about Peshawar. Let 
Persia help him to recover Peshawar, and they would be 
welcome to Herat. That was the policy urged upon the 
Afghan adventurer by Vicovitch, the Russian envoy, who 



arrived at Kabul only two months after Bumes. Lord 
Auckland was greatly alarmed, and came to the precipitate 
decision to replace Dost Muhammad on the throne of 
Afghanistan by a puppet of his own. Shah Shujah, the 
deposed Amir of Afghanistan, was then living tmder 
British protection in India. Lord Auckland decided to re¬ 
establish him at Kabul. But no British force could reach 
Afghanistan from India except through the Punjab or 
throu^ Sind. The Governor-General therefcne invited the 
co-operaticHa of Ran jit Singh. But the lattar, while willing 
to co-operate in an attack on Dost Muhammad and thus 
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relieve the pressure upon Peshawar, prudently deddned tof 
allow the passage of a British army through the Punjab. 

The only alternative was for the British forces to march First 
through the territory held by the Amirs of Sind and pene- 
trate Afghanistan through the Bolan Pass, while Ranjit 1838I-42. 
Singh and his Sikhs marched through the Khyber. The 
Amir of Sind was more complaisant to the wishes, or less 
able to resist the pressure, of the Governor-General than 
Ranjit Singh. Accordingly, a great army, commanded by 
Sir John Keane, and with the Ex-Amdr Shah Shuja in 
teain, marched through the Bolan Pass, occupied Kanda¬ 
har, took Ghazni by storm, and in August 1839 entered 
Kabul, "wiSiout opposition but amid the suUen silence of 
the people."Dost Muhammad had fled from his capital; 

Shah Shuja was with great ceremony reseated on the throne. 

The stupidity of Auckland’s grandiose policy was quickly 
demonstrated. His armies should never have left India; for 
in October 1838 the Persians had retired from Herat, and 
thus the original irritant which had roused Palmerston and 
Auckland to their misplaced activity was removed. More¬ 
over, in November 1839, a Russian expedition launched 
against Khiva was, after enormous losses of men and 
animals, overwhelmed in the snows of the Central Asian 
highlands. Fate was proving hardly less imkind to Auck¬ 
land and Palmerston than to Russia and her Persian allies. 

But it reserved much its heaviest blows for the British and 
their catspaw in Kabul. 

Shah Shuja was safe only so long as he was protected 
by British bayonets. In November 1840 Dost Muhammad 
surrendered, and was kept in honourable and comfortable^ 
captivity in Calcutta. Thereupon, most of the Britidi 
troops were, with General ^tton, withdrawn from 
Afghanistan, though a garrison was left in Kabul imderj 
the command of General Elpfainstone. Elphinstone was 
an elderly invalid who had been specially selected by 
Lord Auckland, against the advice of the Commander- 
in-chief, for an ‘^y’ post. Sfr William Macnagh- 
ten, the chief pditicd officer at Kabul, declared the 
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country to be in a state of tranquillity ‘perfectly miracu¬ 
lous’. The ‘miracle’ permitted the wives and children of 
soldiers and politicals to join their men-folk. 

The ‘tranquillity’ was wholly delusive. The fierce 
Afghan tribesmen refused to accept a ruler imposed upon 
^em by infidels—Sikhs and Enghshmen. Revolts broke 
out in all directions. Bumes, Macnaghten’s lieutenant, was 
murdered in November; Macnaghten himself in December; 
and on i January 1842, Elphinstone, having surrendered 
most of his arms and munitions, signed a treaty for 
evacuation and placed his disarmed forces, the women 
and children, under the protection of Muhammad Akbar, 
the son of Dost Muhammad. Akbar undertook to conduct 
them to the frontier, but he was powerless, and question¬ 
ably anxious, to restrain the wild tribesmen, who turned 
the retreat into a protracted and horrible massacre. 

I Elphinstone, handed over with some of his officers as 
hostages to Akbar, mercifully died in his hands. The rest 
of tSe force, 4,500 in number, with 12,000 followers, was 
cut to pieces or perished, on the toilsome and dangerous 
;retreat. On 13 January one solitary survivor, IDj::..Eiydon, 
reached Jalalabad. Jalalabad was held by a brigade under 
General Sir Robert Sale, with Captain George Broadfoot 
as garrison engineer. In April 1842 they were joined by 
General Pollock, who had marched to their relief through 
the Khyber. General hfott w^ holding Kandahar. 

Lord In February 1842 Lord EUenborough arrived at Cal- 
cutta as Governor-General in succession to Lord Auckland. 

1842-4! EUenborough was a coUeague and disciple of Peel’s, an 
accompUshed orator, and an experienced administrator, 
but with more sense of melodramatic display than of true 
d^nity. Faced on his arrival in Calcutta by an anxious, 
indeed critical situation, he at once ordered the withdrawal 
of all the British forces in Afghanistan. The generals at 
Kandahar and Jalalabad ignored the order, or hesitated to 
obey it. In April, Shah Shuja was murdered at Kabul, and 
. in July ^lenborough so far reconsidered his decision as to 
order the withdrawal, ‘if such a course wm deemed 
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feasible by the Generals to be made by way of Ghazni and 
Kabul. Responsibility was thus thrust upon the soldiers. 
They willingly accepted it, and joined forces at Kabul in 
September. The prisoners were rescued; condign punish¬ 
ment was inflicted upon the city; Afghanistan was evacu¬ 
ated; Dost Muhammad was sent back to Kabul, and 
retained the throne until his death, in advanced old age^ 
in 1863. 

Tragedy was followed by farcical burlesque. Lord Ellen- 
borough celebrated the restoration of peace by splendid 
reviews at Firozpur, and by the issue of a'Bombastic pro¬ 
clamation, condemning the blunders of his predecessor, and 
announcing the recovery of the famous' Sandalwood ’ gates 
of the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni, which Mahmud was 
supposed to have carried off from the temple of Somnath 
in 1024. General Nott was strictly enjoined to bring the 
gates back with him. He obeyed. 

‘Our victorious army’ had thus recovered the gates ‘which 
had so long been the memorial of the humiliation of the people 
of India, and had now become the proudest record of their 
national glory.. . . The despoiled tomb of Mahmud looks down 
on the mins of Ghazni. The insult of 800 years is avenged.' 

This silly bombast entirely failed of its intended effect. 
The Hindus had forgotten the historic insult; the Moham¬ 
medans resented the fresh insult offered to them; the 
‘Sandalwood’ gates, which proved to be pine, were pro¬ 
nounced to be a ‘fake’, and were consigned to a lumber 
room at Agra. 

Such was the appropriate conclusion—^for the time being 
—of an episode pregnant with disaster and humiliation. 
The primary responsility must rest on Lord Auckland and 
Lord Palmerston. The latter had anticipated the happiest 
results from this ‘forward’ policy. 

‘ By taking the Afg^ians under our protection and in gaxriscm- 
iiq; if necessary Herat, we shall r^ain our ascendan<7 in Persia,' 
wrote Palmerston to Helboume,... 'but British ascendamy in 
Ptssia gives seautty m tiie eastwards to Turkey, and tends to 
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make the Sultan more independent, and to place the Darda- 

ndles more securely out of the gra^ of Nicholas.' 

Palmerston’s view did not obtain universal acceptance. 
A youthful and alert opponent wanted to know: 

‘ why it was necessary to create a barrier for our Indian Empire ? 
When he looked at the geographical position of India he found 
an empire separated on the east and west from any Power of 
importance by more than 2,000 miles of neutral territory, 
bounded on the north by an impassable range of rocky moun¬ 
tains, and on the south by 10,000 miles of ocean. He wanted to 
know how a stronger barrier, a more efficient frontier could be 
secured than this which they possessed.’ Yet this was the 
frontier which ministers had left behind them—'those fortu¬ 
nate gentlemen who proclaimed war without reason and pro¬ 
secuted it without responsibilities.’ ' 

Disraeli’s pertinent interrogation possesses an ironic 
significance. It pierced, with characteristic acumen, to the 
very heart of a problem as difficult as it was momentous. 
It also anticipated, with singular precision, questions ad¬ 
dressed, imder circumstances exactly parallel, nearly forty 
years afterwards, to Disraeli himself. Not often, it is said, 
does History exactly repeat itself; but to this generaliza¬ 
tion the history of British pohcy in A fgh anistan offers a 
striking exception. In the late ’seventies the experience of 
the preceding generation was almost precisely reproduced, 
with Lord Beaconsfield substituted for Lord Palmerston, 
Lord L3rtton for Lord Auckland, with the ill-fated Cavag- 
nari in Macnaghten’s part as victim, and Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Earl) Roberts as the dms ex machina —^the 
brilliant soldier employed to redeem the errors of the 
politicians. Of this more presently. 

To return to the ’forties. Lord Auckland’s intervention 
in Afghanistan proved to be only the opening chapter of a 
long story. In one sense that is his best justification. His 
may not have been the wisest solution; it is, on the con¬ 
trary, commonly held to have betti a compound of folly 
and igncnrance and arrog^ce. But the proUem itsdf was 
re^ and was not of Auckland’s iu>r indeed of any man’s 
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making- Least of all can it be resolved by a lajonan, or 
even by an expert who is not possessed of first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the conditions, both local and genial. A layman 
can only state it baldly: What is the scientific frontier of 
India to the north-west? The question is both military 
and political, but it cannot be answered in these pages. 
Let it suffice to indicate the sequence of events. 

Upon the first Afghan War there followed in the grim 
logic of history two others. The first was with the Amirs of 
Sind. Their independence had virtually disappeared with 
the passage of the British army through their territory in 
1839. Throughout the troubles which ensued we had been 
obliged to maintain our line of communications by garri¬ 
soning the island of Bukkur, which commands the passage 
of the Indus, on the road to the Bolan Pass, and Karachi. 
When the Afghan War was over it seemed to Lord Ellen- 
borough inconvenient to surrender these places. A pretext, 
albeit one of the shallowest and most C3mical, was soon 
found. Treaties imposed upon the Amirs had unquestion¬ 
ably been indifferently respected. Further demands were 
made upon them, and in 1843 Major Outram, our political 
agent at Haidarabad, was attacked in the Residency. He 
held it gallantly with 100 men against 8,000, and safely 
withdrew his little garrison. Sir Charles Napier with 3,000 
troops then flimg himself upon an army of more than 
20,000 Sindhis and Baluchis at Miani, and achieved one of 
the most brilliant victories in the history of Briti^ arms 
in India. Three days later (20 Feb. 1843) he entered 
Haidarabad, and another victory in the neighbourhood of 
the capital brought the brief but brilliant campaign to a 
conclusion. Its inevitable consequence was the annexation 
of Sind. ‘No one’, as Mr. Roberts truly says, ‘has ever 
successfully defended-on moral grounds British policy in 
regard to Sind.' Sir Charles Napier, the real author of that 
policy, C3mically confessed: ‘We have no right to seize 
Sind, yet we diall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, 
humane piece of rascality it will be.' * The territory of the 

* HobertB, Hiskwical Geography of India, p. 330. 
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Amir s, though not extensive, was, indeed, of first-rate 
strategical importance. Its annexation gave us the com¬ 
mand of the lower Indus valley and of the estuary of that 
river; it completed our circuit of the sea-coast of Hindu¬ 
stan, and it gave Napier the opportunity of substituting 
for a cruel and grasping Government the unappreciated 
blessings of order and prosperity. 

Eicpedi- Before the year was out EUenborough had begim, and 
successfully ended, an expedition against the Maratha State 
1843. of Gwalior. Though, as we have seen, it had been left in 
the hands of Sindhia, Gwalior was under British protection. 
In consequence of the domestic broils incidental to a dis¬ 
puted succession the Resident found it necessary in 1843 
to withdraw. An army under Sir Hugh Gough was, ac¬ 
cordingly, dispatched to maintain order. The Marathas 
opposed him at Maharajpur, where he fought and won an 
important victory; General Grey won a victory on the 
same day at Panniar; and peace was promptly restored • 
The dominion of Sindhia remained intact, but Gwalior was 
placed under British protection; the Maratha army was 
reduced to 9,000 men; and a British force of 10,000 men, 
maintained at the expense of Gwalior, remained in occu¬ 
pation. 

The Gwalior campaign dissipated the danger of a possible 
coalition between the Marathas and the Sikhs against the 
British Raj; it served also to bring Ellenborough’s reign 
to an end. His feverish activity alarmed both the Directors 
and the Cabinet, who disapproved, though they did not 
repudiate, the annexation of Sind. In 1844 EUenborough 
was, to his chagrin and astonishment, superseded by 
Sir Henry Hardinge. 

^ first Hardinge, though a veteran soldier, was sent out to 
India with a mess^e of peace, and with definite instruc¬ 
tions to pursue a poUcy of retrenchment. Before he had 
been a year in India he found himself, with the irony 
diaracteristic of British rule in India, involved in one of 
the most formidaUe wars of the century. 

The Sikhs were not a dktinct racial unit, but a religious 
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sect, the disciples of a prophet of the fifteenth century. On 
the break up of the Mogul Empire they, like the Marathas, 
emerged as a great territorial power. In the person of 
Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) they produced, as we have seen, 
a great statesman. But the power which he built up in the 
Punjab, though exceedingly formidable, was subject to the 
defect common to aU Oriental Principalities. Its basis was 
purely personal. On his death confusion quickly ensued, 
and his capital, Lahore, became the theatre of per¬ 
petual quarrels, intrigues, and assassinations. The only 
organized power was that of the army, and the army was 
bent on tr5dng conclusions with the English Company. 

Ever since the death of Ranjit Singh (June 1839) 

British Government had been fully alive to the danger 
threatened by the imsettled state of the Punjab, and by 
the fixed ambition of the army, but they were determined 
to give the Sikhs no ground for offence. Hardinge, indeed, 
is accused by some critics of having gone so far in this 
direction as to have left the frontier inadequately guarded. 

Among several competitors the Sikh army—the Prae¬ 
torian Guard of the Punjab—^acknowledged the claims of 
Duleep Singh, a reputed son of Ranjit; but he was a child, 
and the royal power, for what it was worth, was in 
the hands of the Rani and her paramour. Dreading the 
ascendancy of the army they incited it to attack the 
British. 

In December 1845 the attack was delivered. On the Battle of 
nth the Sikh army, 60,000 strong, with 150 guns, crossed 
the Sutlej near Firozpur. The next few weeks witnessed 
some of the heaviest fitting in the history of British India, and ’ 
Sir Hugh Gough hurried up with 10,000 men, and onS®**”®®* 
18 December inflicted a crushing defeat on the Sikhs at 
Mudki. Then, picking up the garrison under Sir John 
littler at Firozpur, he attacked the fortified camp of the 
invaders at Firozshah (21, 22 Dec.). The Sikhs were far 
superior in numbers and guns, and fou^t with the utmost 
determination. But again Gough was victorious, thouf^his 
victfnies were bought at a high price in wounded and lolled. 
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Sale and Broadioot, the heroes of Jalalabad, being among 
the victims. But they were dedsive. India was saved from 
invasion and the Sikhs were compelled to recross the Sut¬ 
lej. Not, however, for long. In the first month of the new 
year (1846) they were back again, moving on Ludhiana. 
Sir Harry Smith was accordingly dispatched to support the 
little garrison with which Brigadier Godby held that post. 
Sir Harry relieved the garrison, and then, on 28 Jan^lary, 
he inflicted a crudiing defeat on the Sikhs at Ahwal. 
Meanwhile, Gough was watdiing the main body of the 
enemy, who had established themselves in a strongly forti¬ 
fied camp at Sobraon, guarding a bridge across the Sutlej. 
Sir Harry Smith rejoined the Commander-in-Chief on 
10 February, and the two Generals, with their combined 
armies, carried the camp by storm, and drove the enemy 
with immense loss across the Sutlej. This was the crowning 
and conclusive victory of Sobraon. On the evening of the 
battle the advance on Lahore began. On 20 Febmary the 
army was outside the walls of the capital, and Sir Henry 
Hardinge dictated the terms of a Peace which was con¬ 
cluded at Lahore on 9 March. The Sikhs agreed to cede 
the territory which lies between the Sutlej and the Beas 
rivers; to cut down their army to limits prescribed by us; 
to surrender all the guns used against us; to pay an in¬ 
demnity and receive a British garrison for eight years. 
There was to be no aimexation of the Punjab; Duleep 
Singh was recognized as Rajah, but the administration of 
the country was virtually committed to Major Henry 
Lawrence, who was to remain as Britidi Resident at 
Lahore. 

Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge were rewarded 
with peerages, and in 1848 Hardinge handed over the reins 
to his successor with the comforting assurance that, so far 
as human fores^^t could discern, it would not be necessary 
to fire a gun in India for several years to come. 



X 

‘MAKING A PEOPLE' 

The Rule of Dalhousie 

NOWHERE is fate more apt to mock, nowhere do eventsji 
more quickly falsify predictions, than in India. Within 
three months after Hardinge’s departure a tragic outrage 
at Multan had reopened the whole question as to the future 
of the Punjab and had involved his successor in a war 
which led to the first of the annexations which made Lord 
Dalhousie’s regime the most memorable in the history ol| 

British expansion in India. During the eight years of his 
rule the map of India was redrawn; as he left it, so it 
virtually remains. 

Bom in 1812, Lord Dalhousie wasthe youngest ruler ever Lord Dai- 
entrusted with the government of India. But he was not 
without experience of administration. The friend and 
disciple of Sir Robert Peel he had been President of the 
Board of Trade since 1845, and in that capacity com¬ 
mended to the House of Lords—^then hteraUy a House of 
Landlords—^the repeal of the Com Laws. He went out to 
India in the belief that he would find there a fair field for- 
those administrative reforms which lay nearest to his 
heart. An India, at last pacified, was evidently the re¬ 
former’s opportunity. His belief was widely shared. 

' The yoimgest ruler who has assumed the responsibilities 
of this Empire, he receives it from his predecessor in a 
state of tranquillity which has hitherto no parallel in our 
Indian annals. He arrives at a time when the last obstacle 
to the complete and apparoitly the final pacification of 
India has been removed; when the only remaining army 
which could create alarm has been dissolved; and the peace 
of the country rests upon the firmest and most permanent 
basis.' Thus did The Friend of India greet the new 
Governor-General A brilliant historian has summarized 
Dalhourie's work in India under three heads: the ext^rskn^ 
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of our external frontier; the internal consolidation and 
tSuhcation of our territory, and the development of national 
•resources—^the transformation of ‘ the agricultural India of 
antiquity into the manufacturing and mercantile India of 
our own day’.’ 

The con- In extending the frontier Dalhousie was but completing 
the work begun by his inunediate predecessors. When he 

tionof the assumed office the map of India was divided into two por- 
^4^! tions: one was under the immediate Government of the 
English Company; the other consisted of the Feudatory 
States in which we exercised a greater or less degree of 
control, but without direct responsibility. The device was 
at best only a convenient makeshift, and the results were 
in some cases deplorable. British arms often maintained 
upon their thrones vicious and tyrannical Sovereigns, who, 
but for our support, would long since have paid the com¬ 
mon and appropriate penalty of Oriental despotism. 
British Residents, though powerful to avert external inter¬ 
ference, were impotent to secure good administration at 
home. On the contrary, their presence defended the 
‘native’ Prince from the consequences of his misrule. No 
ruler with an instinct for orderly administration cordd 
permit such a state of things to endure a day longer than 
was necessitated by the inadequacy of his own resources. 
Dalhousie’s perception of this fact was largely responsible 
for the transformation of the map of India under his hand. 

It was the Punjab which first demanded his attention. 
As generally happens—especially in India—‘ half-measures’ 
had qtuckly demonstrated their futility. Lord Hardinge’s 
policy had been one of ‘ experimental forbearance ’. He had 
refused to annex the Province, and while rigorously cur¬ 
tailing its army had placed the country under a regency of 
Sikh chiefs controlled by a Briti^ Resident at Lahore. 
This policy was not to the liking either of Chiefs or people, 
and in April 1848 the prevailing discontent blaz^ out. 
Two young officers, Mr. Vans Agnew, a civilian, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Anderson, were sent to Multan to superintei^ a 
* Hunter, Dalhousie, p. ix« 
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change in the Government of the district, and while execut¬ 
ing their mission were brutally assassinated. Their dying 
appeal for help reached Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, 
stationed eighty miles away upon the Indus. Edwardes 
collected what forces he could, and on 18 June and i July 
won two brilliant victories qyer Mu lraj, the deposed 
Governor of Multan. But it had already become clear that 
the local outbreak at Multan was developing into a general 
insurrection of the Sikhs. The Punjab would either have 
to be abandoned or reconquered. Edwardes appealed for 
immediate assistance, but Lord Gough refused to take the 
field with an inadequate force during the hottest season of 
the year. His caution, though much criticized, approved 
itself both to the Governor-General and to the authorities 
at home. By November, however, he was ready to advance, 
from Firozpur with an army of 20,000 men; and on the^ 
22nd a dearly-bought victory at Ramnagur enabled him 
to effect a crossing of the Chenab. It was an inauspicious 
beginning, and there was worse to come. On 13 January 
1849 Gough was goaded into a rash and premature attack 
upon the Sikh position. Then ensued the battle of QJulian- 
wala which a brilliant pen has described as ‘an evening; 
battle fought by a brave old man in a passion and mourned' 
for by the whole British nation The British loss in killed 
and woimded reached the terrible total of 2,338 men; four 
of our guns and three standards were captured by the Sikhs. 
It was not a defeat, but it needs some special pleading to 
claim it as a victory, and as soon as the news reached Eng¬ 
land there arose a loud clamour for the recall of Lord 
Gough. Sir Charles Napier was, accordingly, sent out to 
supersede him, but before Napier could reach India Gough 
>^oti a brilliant victory at Gujrat (20 Feb.). Multan had 
surrendered a month earlier (22 Jan.), and after Gujrat 
General Gilbert chased the Sikhs and their Afghan allies 
across the plains of the Ptmjab. At Rawal Pindi the whole t 
of the Sikh army surrendered (12 Mar.), and the Af^bums 

* Hunter, DeikousU, p. 77. For an ela 1 x>rate vindication of Ckmg^, 
see Halt's Life, ii, pp. aii-45. 
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'mete hunted into the mountains. Thus was the second 
jSikh War brought to a triumphant termination, and the 
'^military power of the Sikh confederacy was for ever 
.broken. 

There could be but one sequel to the war. The h^f- 
measures of Lord Hardinge could not be repeated, and 
Lord Dalhousie, while ‘deeply sensible of the responsi¬ 
bility’, determined that the Pvmjab must be annexed to 
British India. In this step Hardinge himself generously 
4 nd cordially concurred. The young Maharajah Duleep 
Singh received a pension of £50,000 a year, and the titular 
d^nity of Prince. The administration of the newly con¬ 
quered province was committed to a Board, co nsisting of 
the two Lawrences, Henry and John, Mr. Mansel, and later 
Mr. Montgomery, acting under the immediate direction of 
the Governor-General. The Sikh army was disbanded; the 
.Sikh confederacy was broken up; and the whole of the vast 
Iterritory it had ruled was in a few years reduced to order 
l^d subordination by the genius of the Lawrences. How 
completely they gained the respect, if not the affection, of 
the Sikhs, the tale of the Mutiny was soon to prove, while 
x6 words can exaggerate the importance of the bulwark 
they thus erected on the most vulnerable frontier of British 
India. Even the Directors in Leadenhall Street were 
moved to express their admiration for the work of the 
Lawrences and their colleagues—^men who had 'entitled 
themselves to be placed in the foremost rank of Indian 
administrators'. Nothing, indeed, could improve upon 
the summary contained in the Directors’ Dispatch of 
26 October 1853: 

‘In die short space which has elapsed since the Punjab be¬ 
came a part of the British dominions results have been achieved 
such as could scarcely have been hoped for as die result of 
many years of well-directed exertions. The formidable army 
has been qniedy disbanded, and the turbulent sddioy have 
settled tu industrious pursuits. Peace and security reign 
tbsnmg^ont the country.... Justice has been m ade 
... to the whole populatum. Industry and commeroe have been 
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set free. A great mass of oppressive and burdensome taxation 
has been abolished, money rents have been substituted for pay¬ 
ments in kind. . . . Cultivation has already largely increased,’ 
and 'notwithstanding the great sacrifice of revenue, a large 
surplus is assured.’ 

Lord Dalhousie's second annexation was the 'sub-The 
^mbntane tract’ of Sikkim in the Himalayas, due north of 
Bengal. Relatively small in extent, this annexation gave War, 
us an important tea-growing district and brought us into **^*“ 3 - 
direct relation s w ith Thibet. Much more important was 
the annexation of Pegu, a large tract of lower Biuma. 

This was the fruit of the second Burmese War, which gave 
us the control of the whole of the eastern coast of the Bay 
of Bengal from Chittagong to Tenasserim. 

More important still were the annexations in Central The doc- 
India rendered possible by a rigorous application of the 
doctrine of ‘ Lapse ’. When a Hindu had no lineal heirs it 
had long been the custom for him to ‘adopt’ an heir and 
bequeath to him not merely his private possessions, but his 
principality as well. With the rights of ‘adopted’ heirs to 
private inheritances Dalhousie had no wish to interfere; 
but he held that the interests of good government required 
that no rights of political succession should accrue without 
Jbe sanction of the Paramount Power. This principle Dal¬ 
housie fearlessly applied. In deference to the doctrine of 
/Lapse’ the Mzuraiha principality of Satara was aimexed in 
^1849, and Jhansi and Nagpur in 1853. The last added to 
British India the great district known as the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The same doctrine is responsible for the less im- 
^rtant annexations of Jaitpur, Baghat, Udaipur, and 
^udawal. That these annexations were made with the 
most scrupulous conscientiousness on the part of the 
Govemor-GenSral, and that the result of them was to 
substitute good government for bad government is un¬ 
deniable. But it is not less certain that in the aggregate 
they tended to create a feeling of unrest among the peoples 
of India which was among the contributory causes of the 
i^bsequent Mutiny. 
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The w- Most significant of all in this respect, and most direct in 
ite,^earing upon the Mutiny, was the annexation of the 
,^hanunedan kingdom of Oudh. In no district of India 
was the government more notoriously and more heartlessly 
oppressive. The misrule had, as we have seen, been per¬ 
sistent for half a cSitury. Lord Wellesley had foreseen, as 
long ago as i8oi, that the Paramount Power would be 
compelled to interfere. Thirty years later Lord William 
3aitinck, least ambitious but most hiunane of rulers, had 
solemnly warned the King that failure to amend his ways 
could have but one result. Lord Hardinge in 1847 
definitely limited the period of grace to two years. In 
<£^56 Dalhousie determined to act. It was his solemn con¬ 
viction that ‘the British Government would be guilty in 
the sight of God and man if it were any longer to aid in 
sustaining by its countenance an administration fraught 
with suffering to millions’. But for that coimtenance the 
Kings would long since have paid thepenalty for persistent 
oppression and misrule, and Dalhousie felt that the re¬ 
sponsibility thus incurred by the British Government was 
too heavy to be borne any longer. Nevertheless, he shrank 
from the final and formal step. That the actual administra¬ 
tion should be vested in the Company seemed to him 
inevitable, but he would have left the King his title, rank, 
ifiid ample revenues. The Directors decreed otherwise, and 
on 13 February 1856 the formal annexation of Oudh to the 
^minions of the Company was prodaimed. On the fallen 
rulers no compassion need be wasted. They had been 
repeatedly warned, but despite warnings had persisted in 
thdr evil ways. As for their subjects, no one can doubt 
that in place of a bad government they ^t a good one. 
But it is none the less true and significant that in 1857 
‘6udh sui^lied a large proportion of the mutineers. 

Internal Th e annexa tion of Oudh was the last official act of Lord 
Dalhousie. But to dwell exclusively upon the change he 
effected in the map of Britidi India would be to present 
his adtamistraticHi in false perspective. That chai^ was 
indeed stupendous. The foitidi India of 1856 was ‘be-4 
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tween a 1^d„and a h^'.larger th^ ^at of 1848. More 
tfiw ^at, its ‘political centre of gravity liad profoundly 
altered’.' Realizing this fact and all that it implied, Dal- 
housie promoted a series of consequential changes. Lower 
Bengal was placed under a Lieutenant-Governor, and the 
Governor-General was set free for Kis wider responsi:^ 
bilities. The centre of military gravity was shifted steadily 
towards the north-west. The seat of the supreme Govern¬ 
ment was transferred, during the greater part of the year, 
to the Himalayan summer resort of Simla, and thither, in 
1865, the army head-quarters followed it. To bind together 
the old British India and the new, Dalhousie devised a 
comprehensive scheme of railway construction, basing it 
financially upon the system which he would fain have 
applied to England in 1844. Individuals were to find the 
capital, and the State was to guarantee a minimum rate of 
interest.* It was indeed much less upon his territorial 
annexations than upon administrative and economic 
reforms that Lord Dalhousie himself laid stress in review¬ 
ing his work in Indiq^' There was not a department of 
government, not a sphere of activity, in which he did not 
take a personal interest, and on which he did not leave the 
permanent impress of his own personality. He reformed 
the prison system; he established cheap postage; he laid, 
down 4,000 miles of electric tel^aph; he encouraged and 
improved the cultivation of cotton, flax, and tea; he busied 
himself with &e preservation and renewal of forests; he 
improved the breed of horses and sheep; he constructed 
canals, improved river navigation and instituted irrigation 
works on a large scale; improved harbours, constructed 
bridges and roads, and reorganized the Public Works De¬ 
partment. Nor were his social reforms less significant than 
his material improvements. He did much to suppress ‘ cer¬ 
tain noted evils which |liad] long been just causes of 

’ Hunter, p. 179. 

* Hunter deacdbes I>nIiiousie*s railway scheme set forth in the 
Minute of 2853 ^ ^ most comprehensive and far-^seeing which 

ever issued from a human brain’, op. cit., p. 191. 
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^national reproadi—suttee, thuggee, fauale infanticide,' and 
'"‘^e ‘horrible rite, which consisted in the sacrifice, with 
every circumstance of atrocity, of young human victims 
for the propitiation of the special divinity which presided 
over the fertility of the earth', a rite known as the Meria 
Sacrifice. 

But of all his administrative activities it was those which 
he ^^edicated to the improvement of education on which 
^ibrd Dalhousie—^like a true Scot—^laid special stress. The 
icredit of his achievements must indeed be shared with 
Mr. Thomason, and with Sir Charles Wood, then President 
<^i the Board of Control, whose great education dispatch 
9! 19 July 1854 contained, as Dalhousie himself said, ‘ a 
scheme of education for all India, far wider and more com¬ 
prehensive than the local or the'*Stipreme Governments 
could ever have ventured to suggest. It left nothing to be 
desired, if indeed’ (the reservation is significant) ‘it did 
not authorize and direct that more should be done than is 
within our present grasp’. 

Of the scope and significance of the work accomplished 
in this sphere by Dalhousie no one could judge better than 
Sir WUliam Hunter, who in his Life of Dalhousie writes: 

‘A vast network of educational institutions has, under the 
system thus initiated, been spread over India. These institu¬ 
tions start from the indigenous hedgeschools of the Hindus and 
the old Mosque schools of the Musalmans, which have now been 
brought within Government inspection. They advance, by 
weU-ordered upward steps, to the Vernacular and Anglo- 
vonacular schools, the High Schools, the affiliated Colleges, and 
the Universities. The whole forms a complete gradation of 
Public Instruction under the direction and control of the State. 
... It has set in motion new forces, intdlectual and political, 
whose magnitude it is impossible to gauge, but whidi the 
Briti^ Government now fin«te itself compelled to reckon with. 
Amid all the checks whidr occurred to Dalhousie's consolidat¬ 
ing S3^em in India, after his firm hand was withdrawn, this 
tremendous ffictor of unification has gone <m working without 
break <»: mtemdssion, gaining strength, and disp]a3nng its 
naarvdknis results on an ever-extending scale. Even tiie 
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Mutiny did not interrupt the progress of Indian education. 
The year 1857, whidi saw us forced to fight for our existence, 
also saw the Acts passed to establish the three Indian Univer¬ 
sities, since increased to five [now 15], which form the cope- 
stone of Public Instruction in India. Every Viceroy, whatever 
his public policy or private idiosyncrasies, has sought to 
connect his name with the magnificent system of Indian State 
education introduced during Lord Dalhousie’s rule.’ 

So Hunter wrote in 1890. Whether he would have used 
the same language had he been reviewing Dalhousie’s work 
from the standpoint of 1931 cannot be known. But as to 
the general tendency of Dalhousie’s work there can be noj 
two opinions. It made for the extension of British India/ 
for its territorial consolidation, but above all for it4, 
political, material, and moral unification. The full effects 
of the changes initiated by Dalhousie we are not even yet, 
perhaps, able accurately to gauge. But we can perceive 
clearly enough their general direction. ‘We are making a 
people in Indiajwbfire hitherto there have been a hundred 
tribes but no people.’ So wrote Sir Edwin Arnold in his 
study of Lord Dalhousie’s administration in 1865. Thej' 
words were not merely an accurate summary of Dal-, 
housie’s work in the past, they were a singularly prescient! 
anticipation of its future consequences. 

That Dalhousie foresaw the ultimate consequences it 
would be ridiculous to suppose. He was not blind, as the 
next chapter will show, to the proximate risks. 

He left India, a sick man, in February 1856. He never 
recovered from the excessive strain imposed on mind and 
body by his eight years’ work in India, and died in i860 at 
the age of forty-eight. In strength of will and imperious¬ 
ness of temper, Dalhousie closely resembled Lord Wellesley ,- 
in passion for work, in attention to detail, and in zeal for 
administrative reform, he had no equal among the rulers 
of India except Lord Curzon; in the combination of 
qualities he was unique. 







































































































































































XI 

THE MUTINY 

LORD DALHOUSIE left India at peace; but he was 
under no illusion either as to the possible duration or as 
to the conditions of tranquillity. ‘ No prudent man having 
any knowledge of Eastern ahairs, would ever venture to 
predict a prolonged continuance of peace in India.’ Those 
were his parting words to the Indian people. To his em¬ 
ployers he addressed a strong protest against the with¬ 
drawal of European regiments from India, and seriously 
warned them against the danger involved in the increasing 
disproportion between English and native troops. ‘ We are 
perfectly secure', he wrote, 'so long as we are strong and 
are believed to be so.’ 

Were we believed to be strong ? Between 1855 and 1859 
reports were industriously circulated in India that British 
arms had met with reverses in the Crimea. The Indian 
natives were told, and with truth, that Russia single- 
handed was defying the combined attacks of England and 
France, not to mention the Ottoman Turks and the 
Italians. Was England, then, decadent; was Russia the 
coming Power? When, in February 1856, Lord Canning 
took over the reins of government from Dalhousie these 
questions were being eagerly asked in India; if they were 
answered it was soUo voce. 

The new Governor-General was the third son of the 
great statesman who had actuadly accepted the office of 
Governor-General in 1822, and but for the sudden death 
of Lord Castlereagh would have filled it. It is idle, though 
interesting, to speculate what India lost by Castlereagh’s 
suicide. Lord Canning, like his predecessor, had served his 
political apprenticeship under Peel, and from 1853 to 1855 
had been Postmaster-General in the Coalition Ministry 
headed by Lord Aberdeen. The memory of his rule in India 
is associated exdusively with the outbreak and suj^aessioii 
of the Mutiny. 
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A detailed study of the course of the Mutiny lies out¬ 
side the scope of the present work. The story has been told 
by a score of pens, and need not be retold. It is, however, 
important to scrutinize the causes of the outbreak, and to 
examine its results. 

Causes of The immediate occasion of the Mutiny is not in dispute. 

Mnti^! It was unquestionably due to the issue to certain regiments 
of a new type of cartridge greased with the fat of cows and 
swine. Much less easy is it to determine the precise nature 
and scope of the rising. By some historians it is still 
described as a purely ncdlitary revolt; others discern in it 
an attempt to bring about a political revolution. A military 
revolt it evidently was; nor was it the first, though it was 
by far the most serious, of the kind. Mutinies among the 
native troops had been not infrequent. Vellore was, as 
already mentioned, the scene of a serious outbreak in 1806; 
a less serious one broke out at Lahore in 1849, and many 
others had been hushed up by the authorities. One of the 
most eminent historians of the Mutiny goes so far as to say 
that ‘for thirty years past the Bengal army had been in a 
state of quasi-mutiny’.* 

These facts, though not revealed to the English people, 
whose interest in Indfian affairs has never been continuously 
sustained, were not hidden from the Princes or people of 
India. Nothing that happens in India ever is, or indeed 
ever was, even before the establishment of an official post- 
office, or the setting up of electric telegraph wires. How 
news was disseminated from one end to another of a vast 
sub-continent remains one of the many m3^teries of Indian 
history. The fact is unquestionable. 

That thore was discontent among the native troops was, 
then, wdl known to Indians. Equally notorious was the 
withdrawal from India of European troops—^a withdrawal 
necessitated, so exaggerated rumour said, by the reverses 
to En§^i^ arms in the Crimea. In 1857 the native troops 
outnumbered the British by six or seven to one. Of tiie 
native army estimated at about 310,000 men, nearly half 
* Holmes, Th$ Indian MuHny, p. 63. 
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belonged to the Bengal army, comprising some 128,000 
Indians and 23,000 Europeans. A lai^e proportion of the 
Indians had been recruited in Oudh, and that Province 
was, 2is subsequent events were to prove, particularly dis¬ 
affected. But a sense of unsettlement prevailed widely and 
was due to a variety of causes. The Burmese wars, in¬ 
volving the transportation of troops across the black 
water; the issue of the Foreign Enlistment Order (1856); 
the attempt to impose European discipline, moral as well 
as military, upon Indian troops; the diminution in the 
prestige of the regimental officers; all these things con¬ 
tributed to the restlessness of the troops. Nevertheless it 
was the considered and deliberate opinion of the highest 
authority on the mihtary aspect of the question that there 
would have been no mutiny had the warnings of Dalhousie 
received the attention they deserved; had a prudent pro¬ 
portion between British and native troops been main¬ 
tained ; above aU, had the British officers themselves been 
younger, more alert to detect signs of disaffection, and 
more prompt in dealing with it when it became manifest. 

‘Brigadiers of seventy,’ wrote Lord Roberts, 'Colonels of 
sixty, and Captains of fifty. It is curious to note how nearly 
every military officer who held a command or a hi^ position on 
the staff in Bengal when the Mutiny broke out, disappeared 
from the scene in the first few weeks and was never heard of 
offidaily again.' ’ 

As far as it goes the opinion of Lord Roberts must be 
accepted as conclusive; but it is based on the assumption 
that the Mutiny was entirely military in origin. As a fact 
it is very doubtful whether military disaffection would by 
itself have produced so serious a revolt. The matter, then, 
must be probed further. 

That political causes contributed to sustain a revolt 
which in its earlier manifestations was purely military is 
not open to doubt. Among these the annexations carried 
out by Lord Dalhousie must have a foremost place. Those 
annexations had not discriminated between peoples and 
> Forty-otu Years in India, i. 436-7. 
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creeds. The Sikhs of the Punjab, the great Mohammedan 
kingdom of Oudh, Nagpur—-one of the five great States of 
the Hindu Confederacy of the Marathas—all had been 
swept into the net. For each annexation excellent reasons 
were advanced. In every case a vicious and oppressive 
rule had been replaced by an administration based on 
principles of justice, impartiality, and social order. These 
‘blessings’ had not evoked a vestige of gratitude among 
the recipients. ‘Good government’ is indeed much less 
appreciated than Englishmen like to believe. Oriental con¬ 
servatism is averse from change, even if it be demonstrably 
a change for the better. This is a truism which the British 
mind has always found it difficult to grasp; often with 
lamentable results, never with results more lamentable 
than in the case of the Indian Mutiny. 

One illustration may be cited of a general truth. Among 
the ‘blessings’ conferred by British administrators upon 
the peoples of the annexed provinces not the least was a 
land settlement, designed to relieve the cultivating peasants 
from the oppressive burdens imposed on them by a class of 
men who, whether as ‘landlords’ or hereditary tax col¬ 
lectors, had extorted the last penny from the peasants and 
were steadily impoverishing the soil. But peasants do not 
always appreciate the advantage of reduced rents regularly 
collected, perhaps by alien collectors, even when compared 
with the much heavier exactions of more familiar extor¬ 
tioners. StUl less does reform conciliate the goodwill of the 
extortioners. The habits of all classes were therefore 
disturbed; the interests of all were touched; some were 
injured in pocket; others, though materially benefited, 
were socially offended; the resulting resentment was 
increased. 

A more subtle reason for prevailing unrest remains to 
be analysed. Ancient customs which to the occidental are 
‘horrible rites’ were to the Hindu religious observances, 
sanctified by immemorial tradition and enjoined by un- 
questkmed authority. Were Englishmen to tolerate suttee, 
infanticide, human sacrifices, lest they ^ould offend the 
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religious susceptibilities of those for whose well-being they 
had become responsible ? The question suffices to indicate 
the dilemma—a dilemma not peculiar to relations between 
Englishmen and Indians. It does not solve the practical 
problem of administration. 

Apart, however, from the suppression of rites and 
customs so palpably indefensible in the abstract, there had 
lately been aroused suspicions of an attempt to imdermine 
the faith both of Hindus and Mohammedans. On the 
whole, English administrators in India have been scrupu¬ 
lously careful to avoid even the appearance of proselytizing 
intentions, and have been singularly successful in doing so. 
But to this general rule there have, of course, been particu¬ 
lar exceptions. Shortly before the arrival of Lord Canning 
the missionaries had issued an ill-advised manifesto point¬ 
ing out the increased facilities for missionary work afforded 
by the development of the railway system. The natives 
leapt to the conclusion that rehgious proselytism was the 
real motive behind Dalhousie's transport policy! Taking 
advantage of the fears inspired by the General Enlistment 
Order, agitators spread a rumour that Lord Canning had 
been specially charged with the task of converting the 
whole country to Christianity; his Order, a subtle attack 
upon Caste, was the first step towards the accomplishment 
of his task! And so on. Over-active imaginations supplied 
deficiencies of evidence. For the idea that there was a 
deep-laid plot for the conversion of the ‘heathen’ there was 
not the slightest foundation, but suspicions once enter¬ 
tained are not easily removed. 

Personal grievances impelled influential individuals to¬ 
wards insurrection. India was at this moment full of 
men who were nursing grievances, by no means whoUy 
imaginary, against the British Government: dispossessed 
princes, disappointed 'heirs', greedy placemen deprived of 
comfortable jobs. Among these personal influences the 
most potent was that of the Nana Sahib, the adopted heir 
of Baji Rao the last of the Peshwas. The Peshwa died in 
Z851, amd Daihousie refused to renew to his adopted heir 
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the pension with which since 1818 the Peshwa had been 
consoled. Second only to the Nana in malignant influence 
was Azimula Khan, a Mohammedan agent employed by 
the Nana to promote his suit in Europe. 

The Upon materials thus highly inflammable a live spark 
was imfortunately dropped. A new weapon, the Enfleld 
tridges. rifle, had lately been substituted, in the Indian army, for 
the old ‘Brown Bess'. It was rumoured that the new 
cartridges were greased with the fat of swine and cows. To 
load the new rifle the sepoy would have to bite the car¬ 
tridge. This meant for the Hindu desecration, and for the 
Mohammedan contamination; to the former the cow is 
sacred, to the latter the pig is pollution. The worst fears 
of both were apparently justified. The caste of the one was 
to be imdermined, the creed of the other was derided. Both 
refused to touch the greased cartridges. Their officers, well 
knowing their sentiments, assured them that the rumour 
was baseless, and that they might safely use the new 
cartridges. The assurance did but inflame their terror and 
resentment. They felt themselves the victims of an accursed 
conspiracy, designed to effect their degradation in this world 
and their damnation in the next. For the sepoys were better 
informed than their officers. The story of the greased car¬ 
tridges was true. With incredible folly and carelessness 
the fat of swine and cows had been used in glazing the 
paper which contained the powder. The officers never 
suspected it; the men learnt it from the low-caste natives 
employed in the arsenal. The consequences of the initial 
blunder, and stiU worse the subsequent denial of the facts, 
can easily be imagined. The outbreak of mutiny was due 
in part to sheer terror; in part to justifiable resentment 
against the fraud which, as &e sepoys imagined, had been 
practised upon them by those in authority. 

Outbi«ak Mmiifestations of imrest became increasingly frequent 
muting “ the early months of 1857. On 24 January Gen®^ 
Hearsey rqxoied from. Dum Dum the existence of an 
‘unpleasant feding’ whidi he ascribed to rumours as to 
the preparatiem of the new cartridges. The zqth Native 
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Infantry was stationed at Berhampur, a military station 
about one himdred miles from Calcutta; the 34th was at 
Barrackpur. These regiments were honeycombed with dis¬ 
affection, and so quickly did the mutinous temper spread 
that it was thought desirable to disband the 19th on 
30 March, and the 34th on 6 May. 

The first serious outbreak occurred at Meerut. Eighty- 
five troopers of the 3rd Native Cavalry having been tried 
by a court martial composed of native officers for refusing 
to touch their cartridges, were sentenced to ten years' 
imprisonment, were publicly degraded, and marched off to 
jail. On the following day, Sunday, 10 May, the whole 
regiment mutinied, broke open the jail, released their 
comrades and 1,200 other prisoners, gutted and burnt the 
European bungalows, and massacred every European, 
man, woman, and child, on the outskirts of the canton¬ 
ments. The mutineers then made off to Delhi. General 
Hewitt—one of Lord Roberts’s ‘ Generals of Seventy ’—was 
in command at Meerut, and neither he nor Archdale Wil¬ 
son, the Brigadier, made any effort to pursue the mutineers 
or to warn the garrison at Delhi. Lord Roberts held that 
‘there was unaccountable, if not culpable, want of energy 
displayed by the Meerut authorities on this disastrous 
occasion ’: but that it would have been futile to pursue the 
mutineers, even had their destination been ascertained, 
and that no action however prompt on the part of the 
Meerut authorities could, at this stage, have arrested 
the mutiny.’ The Government of India, however, took a 
serious view of the conduct of affairs at Meerut, and General 
Hewitt was removed from his command. 

Meerut is forty miles to the north of Delhi. On the Delhi, 
morning of ii May the mutineers reached unopposed the 
ancient capital of India. Their arrival was evidently ex¬ 
pected ; there was not a single British regiment in Ddhi; 
the native regimaits joined the mutineers; the inhabitants 
of the great dty were unmistakably on their side. The 
rebdls having murdered all the Briti^ officers of sepoy 
‘ Vol. i, pp. 87-91. 
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regiments and every European in the dty, proceeded to 
drag forth from his retirement the old Mogul Emperor, and 
proclaim the restoration of the Mohammedan d3masty to 
the imperial throne of India. A military revolt was quickly 
developing into a political revolution. 

Delhi became its centre. The fate of British India de¬ 
pended on the speedy recapture of that great city. To¬ 
wards this end all energies were bent. General Anson, the 
Commander-in-Chief, was at Simla when the bad news 
reached him on 12 May. He collected what forces he could 
at Umballa, but found them insufficient for the task of 
retaking Delhi, and imequipped either with means of trans¬ 
port or with siege guns. He proposed, therefore, to wait 
until he could march with fair prospect of success. But 
time was of the essence of the situation. Lord Canning 
urged the General to immediate action. Sir John Lawrence 
wrote from the Punjab in the same sense. He admitted 
that, on military principles, the General’s plea for delay 
was unanswerable. But pohtical considerations should be 
paramount. ‘Pray only reflect’, he wrote, ‘on the whole 
history of India. Where have we failed when we acted 
vigorously? Where have we succeeded when guided by 
timid coimsels?’ Anson 3delded, arranged that two 
brigades should march from Umballa, and, having imited 
with one from Meerut, should try to carry out their orders 
and ‘make short work with Delhi'. Anson himself started 
on 24 May, but succumbed to cholera at Kumal on the 
26th, and the command of the field force then devolved 
upon Sir Henry Barnard. 

The i^n- Meanwhile, in the Punjab, Sir John Lawrence was strain- 
ing every nerve for the fulfilment of a two-fold task: to 
secure the Punjab itself, and to provide a force to assist in 
the recapture of Delhi. Lawrence himself was a tower of 
strength, and was splendidly served by his lieutmants 
Herbert Edwardes, John Nidiolson, and Robert Mont- 
gmnery. There was no panic, but at the same time i»> mis¬ 
placed rdflance upon the loyalty of native troops. 'Those 
troops were not less mutinous in the Punjab than elsewhere. 
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But prompt action raidered them impotent for mischid. 

The great arsenal at Firozpur was secured, and many of 
the native regiments were disarmed at Mian Mir, Multan, 
and Peshawar. These measures—exhibiting a combination 
of calm courage and stem repression—deeply impressed 
the Sikh population as weU as those sepoys who were per¬ 
mitted to retain their arms. Thus did Lawrence and his 
lieutenants save the Punjab, and in saving the Punjab suc¬ 
coured India. On 22 June Nicholson was dispatched in 
command of a strong force to Delhi, and on 14 August he 
arrived before the town. 

By that time the siege, if siege it may be called, had The 
already been in progress for two months. Barnard, sue- 
ceeding to the command on 26 May, was joined on 7 June 
by a brigade from Meerut, and with this, and 500 Gurkhas 
and a siege train, he marched on Delhi. His total force was 
now about 3,800 strong. On 8 June he met the mutineers 
8,000 strong, six miles outside the town, drove them within 
the walls, and himself took up his position on the famous 
ridge to the north of the city. By the end of June the rebel 
army had swollen to 30,000; the British force, therefore, 
had its work cut out even to defend the ridge. Barnard 
succumbed to cholera on 5 July, and on the 17th General 
Reed, who had succeeded to the command, was compelled 
through illness to give way in turn to Archdale Wilson. 

By the end of August the little force on the ridge had been 
increased to 8,000 men fit for service, besides 3,000 men in 
hospital. No reinforcements could be looked for from the 
south, and Lawrence told Wilson that he had sent the last 
man he could spare from the Prmjab. It was decided, 
therefore, to deliver an assault without delay. The breach¬ 
ing batteries opened fire on ii September, and in the early 
dawn of 14 September the assault was delivered. The 
Kashmir gate was blown in and two other breathes were 
effected. Immediately the ramparts were stormed and 
tak^, but for six days the ^ti^ troops had to fi§^t every 
inch of ground witlun the dty. Nkholscm.whohadledthe 
assault with splendid gallantry, w{^ mentally wounded, but 
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still the troops fought on. The magazine was taken after 
two days’ hard fighting on the i6th, and the imperial palace 
on the 2ist. The old Mogul Emperor who thus fell into our 
hands was ultimately sent as a State prisoner to Rangoon, 
where he died in 1862 at the age of eighty-seven. His two 
sons and a grandson, who had smrendered themselves, 
were shot down without trial or any forms of arraignment 
by Hodson, the intrepid leader of the irregular horse. Delhi 
was ours. 

Cawnp<n«. With the recapture of Delhi—‘ the scene of the essentially 
vital struggle’*—^the curtain falls upon the first act of the 
drama of the Mutiny. There were two other theatres of 
revolt where grim tragedies were enacted. Most grim was 
that at Cawnpore. Cawnpore is on the great trunk road 
between Delhi and Calcutta, 270 miles from the former and 
684 from the latter. It contained a great native garrison, 
commanded in 1857 by Sir Hugh Wheeler, another aged 
officer. Early in May, Wheeler, anticipating mutiny, 
hastily fortified some buildings, and the British residents 
took refuge within the rough entrenchments. Near to 
Cawnpore is Bithur where the Nana Sahib lived in state. 
The native troops mutinied on 6 June, fled from Cawnpore 
to Bithur, and the Nana, putting himself at their head, was 
proclaimed Peshwa. The troops demanded to be led to 
Delhi, but the Nana persuaded them first to exterminate 
the vermin in Cawnpore. Within the entrenchments were 
870 non-combatants, and to defend them Wheeler had 
only 240 European soldiers and six guns. Without were 
4,000 rebels led by the treacherous Nana. Unspeakable 
were the sufferings of the little garrison, huddled together 
under the burning June sun; with scant provisions, little 
water, and constantly exposed to the enemy’s fire. For 
three weeks they held the oiemy at bay, but on 24 June 
they surrendered on the sworn promise of the Nana that 
he would guarantee them safe escort by the Granges to 
Allahabad. On the 27th they marched out, a miserable 
company of 450, fevar-stricken, wounded, and starving. 

’ McLeod Innes, Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 25. 
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Just as they were embarking the full measure of the Nana’s 
treadiery was revealed. A murderous fire was opened upon 
them; the men were shot down or hacked to pieces before 
the eyes of their wives and children; four only, the sur¬ 
vivors of the single boat-load which actually got afloat, 
managed to escape; the women and children, some 150 in 
number, were dragged back and thrust into captivity in 
Cawnpore. On 20 June, General Havelock, who had but 
just returned from an expedition to Persia, was appointed 
to the command of a movable colmnn to be formed at 
Allahabad for the relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow. Have¬ 
lock, a fine soldier who had grown grey in the service, was 
one of the most remarkable characters in the great drama 
of the Mutiny. A scientific student of war, an intrepid 
leader, he w£is a deeply religious man with a faith in Provi¬ 
dence as firm as Cromwell’s. Now at last the chance for 
which he had long waited and assiduously trained himself 
had come. He was to command a British army in the field. 

He hastily collected a force of 1,000 men at Allahabad, ad¬ 
vanced and defeated the rebels at Fathpur on 12 July, and 
three days later inflicted upon them a second crushing 
defeat at Aoung. On that same day the Nana had every 
woman and child at Cawnpore butchered in cold blood, and 
flrmg dead or dying into a well. With a force of 6,000 men 
the Nana then tried to stop the advance of Havelock. 

Once more, but too late to save the wretched captives, 
Havelock routed the rebels, and on 17 July the English 
were again masters of Cawnpore. Havelock blew up the 
palace and magazines at Bithur, andleaving Neill to occupy 
Cawnpore, he started on 25 July for the relief of Lucknow. 

Next to Delhi, Lucknow was the most important centre Luck- 
of the Mutiny. It was indeed natural that the capital of 
Oudh should be the focus of unrest. In March, Sir Henry 
Lawrence had been appointed Resident. He clearly fore¬ 
saw the coming storm, and did all he could to put Lucknow 
in a condition of defence, but the task was not easy. He 
had 700 Briti^ soldiers under his command, and 16,000 
native troops. On 30 May the storm burst; five of the 

4«S» z 
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native regiments mutinied, set fire to the cantonments, 
and murdered their officers, imder circumstances of excep¬ 
tional treachery. The outbreak at Lucknow gave the signal 
for revolt to every station throughout the old kingdom of 
Oudh. By the middle of June every regiment in the pro¬ 
vince was in a state of mutiny. As soon as Cawnpore sur¬ 
rendered, the mutineers moved on Lucknow. On 30 June, 
Lawrence with a little force marched out to meet more than 
6,000 rebels at Chinhut, a few miles outside the city. His 
native gunners cut the traces of their horses, threw the 
guns into a ditch, and Lawrence was compelled to retreat 
with heavy loss. He could no longer hold the city, and on 
I July he withdrew his Uttle garrison into the Residency. 
Within the Residency were now confined 927 Englishmen, 
soldiers and civilians, 765 native troops, and 130 women 
and children. On 2 July the Residency was invested, and 
two days later the garrison suffered an irreparable loss— 
Lawrence being killed by a bursting shell. The command 
devolved on Brigadier Inglis, and for eighty-seven days he 
sustained the siege with unffinching courage and marvellous 
resource. Again and again the rebels assaulted the Resi¬ 
dency; again and again the assaults were repelled. All 
through the burning summer the sufferings of the besieged 
were intense: cholera, small-pox, and fever wrought deadly 
havoc upon a garrison confined mthin a narrow space and 
Havelock weakened by lack of food and ceaseless toil. Again and 
again the garrison learnt that relief was at hand only to be 
disappointed; but at last on 24 September the news reached 
them that Havelock had arrived. Since 12 July he had 
fought, at terrible odds, no fewer than twelve pitched 
battles. Ever since the recaptme of Cawnpore, Havelock 
had been tr3dng with his miserably inadequate force to cut 
his way through the rebels to Lucknow. So far, however, 
he had failed. Immediately on arriving in India, Sir Colin 
Campbell, the new Commander-in-Chief, promised him 
reinf(H’cements, but at the same time announced, to Have¬ 
lock’s disai^ointment,* that the command would be givoi 
< G^lieral Sir George MacMunn contends that this episode has 
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to Sir James Outram. On 15 September Outram joined 
Havelock at Cawnpore, but with a diivalry rare even in 
the annals of the most chivalrous service in the world, he 
refused to supersede his comrade until the work for which 
he had so long and so splendidly laboured, should have 
been accomplished. ‘The Major-General (Outram) in 
gratitude for, and admiration of the brilliant deeds in 
arms achieved by General Havelock and his gallant troops, 
will cheerfully waive his rank on the occasion, and will 
accompany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, tendering his military ser¬ 
vices to General Havelock as a volunteer.' So ran the 
general order of 16 September. Three days later Havelock 
recommenced his march at the head of 3,000 men. Still 
miserably deficient in strength, but splendidly handled, 
the little force won their way through, and after two da3rs’ 
continuous fighting on the outskirts of the city, Havdock 
joined hands with Inglis—25 September. But the relief 
had cost him 700 men, including General Neill; he was not 
strong enough to bring out the garrison with safety, and 
in his turn, therefore, Havelock found himself besieged in 
the Residency. 

When Sir Colin Campbell reached India in August to The re¬ 
take over the suisreme command the prospects for his 
countrymen looked black indeed. Delhi was untaken; 
Lucknow unrelieved; Cawnpore doubtfully held by Have¬ 
lock. For two months Campbell was busily employed in 
collecting men and transports and sending them to the 
front; he left Calcutta himself on 27 October, and reached 
Cawnpore on 3 November. On the 9th he set out for the 
relief of Lucknow. He attacked the city with 5,000 men on 
the 14th, and after a series of difficult but brilliant actions, 
he joined hands with Outram and Havelock on the 17th. 

By the 22nd Campbell had withdrawn the garrison in 

generally been misunderstocxl; that Havelock could not have been 
'chagrined* at being* superseded* by his superior (see Indian Mutiny 
in Perspective (L^don, 2931), pp. x^2, xgi, &c.). Unfortunately 
Sir George’s work appeared too late for me to consult it before writing 
thisdbapter. 
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safety, but the lustre of a great military achievement was 
dimmed by the death in the Palace of the Alambagh of the 
gallant Havelock (24 Nov.). Leaving Outram to hold that 
strongly fortified post, Campbell then hurried back to 
Cawnpore. He was only just in time to avert disaster. 
During his absence a large body of mutineers from the 
Maratha State of Gwalior had joined hands with the forces 
led by two of the most formidable opponents we ever had 
to encoimter in the Mutiny war. The one was Tantia Topi, 
the brilliant lieutenant of Nana Sahib, the other was the 
Ranee of Jhansi, the Joan of Arc of the Hindu mutineers. 
The rebels attacked Cawnpore in force, and General Wind¬ 
ham, whom Sir Colin had left in command, was driven back 
into his entrenchments. Urgent messages were dispatched 
to the Commander-in-Chief. Impeded though he was by 
the sick and wounded rescued from Lucknow, the latter 
marched with aU possible speed. On 5 December he sent oft 
the convoy to Allahabad, and on the 6th he attacked the 
rebels in Cawnpore, and smote them hip and thigh. Cawn¬ 
pore was saved, and the mutineers, flsdng before the vigorous 
pursuit of Sir Hope Grant, were dispersed far and wide. 

Over Cawnpore, as over Delhi, the British flag once more 
waved, never again to be lowered. But Lucknow was still 
tmtaken. The Governor-General urged the importance of 
retaking Lucknow with all possible speed, and thus dealing 
an effective blow at the growing disaffection in Oudh. On 
military grounds Sir Colin demurred but loyally yielded to 
the view that political considerations were paramoimt, and 
during the next three months the mutineers were gradually 
driven in upon Lucknow. Jang Bahadur, the loyal Prime 
Minister of Nepal, advanced from the north at the head of 
9,000 Ghurkas; General Franks drove in the rebels from 
the east, while Sir Colin himself, at the head of the finest 
British army which had ever been seen in India, swept up 
the whole coimtry to the south and west of the city. Re- 
joiniog Outram at the Alambagh, he fought a series of 
severe engagements, and at last, on 21 March 1858, Luck¬ 
now finally surrendered. 
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The recapture of Lucknow dealt a death-blow to any 
hope of victory which might still be entertained by the 
mutineers, and it ought to have ended the war. That it 
failed to do so was due primarily to the apathy which 
allowed a huge body of mutineers to escape, with their 
trusted leaders, from Lucknow, and secondly, to the un¬ 
fortunate effect produced upon the talukdars, or chief 
landowners of Oudh, by the issue of Lord Canning’s procla¬ 
mation. The terms of this famous proclamation aroused 
acute controversy both in India and at home. Issued on 
the morrow of the recapture of Lucknow, it declared that 
all the chiefs, with six exceptions, having been guilty of 
rebellion against the Queen had forfeited all their proprie¬ 
tary rights ; that if they made instant submission their lives 
and honour should be safe, provided that their hands ‘ were 
not stained with English blood murderously shed ’, but that 
for any further privilege ‘ they must throw themselves upon 
the justice and mercy of the British Government'. In¬ 
tended by Canning as a conditional offer of clemency it was 
interpreted in Oudh as a decree of confiscation. Sir James 
Outram and John Lawrence, to say nothing of Lord EUen- 
borough, now President of the Board of Control, regarded 
the proclamation as a grave error. Lawrence would have 
offered an amnesty to all who had not been guilty of 
murder. ‘No mutineer’, he wrote, ‘ever surrenders; for 
directly he is caught, he is shot or hanged.' 

The truth of his words was proved to the hilt during the 
next few months. Rohilkhand was reduced to submission 
by the end of May, but not until January 1859 was the 
last of the organized forces of the rebels finally dispersed. 
In Oudh, and in Oudh alone, did the Mutiny assume some¬ 
thing of the diaracter of a national insurrection, and there 
can be no question that this was due in large measure to 
the unfortimate terms of Lord Canning's proclamation. 
The chiefs believed, erroneously but not unnaturally, 
that they had little to gain by submission and every¬ 
thing to fear. Consequently they waged for months a 
guerrilla war whidi caused infinite embarrassment to the 
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British forces and their commanders, and 3delded them 

little credit. 

Reduc- While Sir Colin Campbell was busy in Rohilkhand, 
the'^n- Oudh, Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strath- 

trai Pro-naim) was gradually reducing the Central Provinces to 

Vinces, obedience. That the trouble was virtually confined to 
these Provinces and did not extend to the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency was due in the main to the firm and prudent states¬ 
manship of the Governor, Lord Elphinstone, and of George 
Berkeley Seton-Karr, the pohtical officer in charge of the 
Southern Maratha country. The Central Provinces, the 
fniit of Dalhousie’s doctrine of ‘ Lapse ’, were less amenable 
to control, and their temper gave cause for much anxiety 
to the Government. On i6 December 1857, Sir Hugh Rose 
arrived at Indore to take up his command, and during the 
next six months he gradually reduced the Central Provinces. 
Jhansi was the centre of insurrection; its leaders were 
Tantia Topi and the Ranee of Jhansi. Outside Jhansi Sir 
Hugh won a brilliant victory over Tantia Topi at Betwa 
(i April 1858); two days later he captured Jhansi itself, the 
stronghold of the Ranee, and on 22 May the great fortress 
of Kalpi. The intrepid Ranee then got possession of 
Gwalior and induced its inhabitants to proclaim the Nana 
Sahib as Peshwa. On 17 Jime, however, the Ranee was 
killed at the head of her troops, and on the 19th Gwalior 
was taken by Sir Hugh Rose. But as in Oudh so also in 
the Central Provinces the capture of the fortresses was 
followed by a prolonged period of guerrilla warfare. For 
nine months Tantia Topi successfully eluded the British 
pursuit, doubling backwards and forwards with baffling 
rapidity, until at length (April 1859) he was betrayed to 
his pursuers, was arrested, tried, and convicted of com¬ 
plicity in the massacres of Cawnpore and duly executed 
(18 April). The Nana Sahib had already disappeared, never 
again to ax>ss the page of history. Wi^ his disappearance, 
and Tantia Topi's death, the long-drawn tragedy eiuled. 
Peace had been formally prodaimed in the preoefflng July 
<1858). 
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A great tragedy the Mutiny unquestionably was; but by 
no means unrelieved. If it be the essence of tragedy to 
purify the emotions by pity and fear, the Mutiny did not 
fail to fulfil it. A brilliant Anglo-Indian has indeed gone so 
far as to affirm that ‘perhaps a more fortunate occurrence 
than the Mutiny of 1857 never occurred in Indiaand the 
sa5dng, if properly understood, may be accepted as true. 
Truly ‘it taught India and the world that the English 
possessed a national spirit which made light of disaster, 
which never counted whether the odds against them were 
two or ten to one; and which marched confident to victory, 
although the conditions of success appeared aU but ho|>e- 
less’. If at critical moments success ever did appear hope¬ 
less, appearance was very far from reality. But for the 
splendid heroism of men like Havelock and Outram, of 
John Nicholson, Herbert Edwardes, and James Neill; but 
for the coolness, courage, wisdom, and self-restraint of 
John Lawrence and Lord Canning, the Mutiny might have 
developed into a much more formidable movement than it 
did, but under the conditions and circumstances of 1857 it 
could not have succeeded. 

Tragic as were many of the incidents, critical as were 
steveral moments in the history of the Mutiny, it was sup¬ 
pressed with relative ease. That this was so was due to 
many contributory causes; primarily, be it repeated, to the 
unruffled coolness and intrepid courage of Lord Canning 
himself; to his promptitude in diverting to India the 
British reinforcements on their way to China, and his 
refusal to give way to panic; to the skill with which Lord 
Elphinstone restrained the restlessness of Bombay; to the 
combination of sternness and conciliation displayed by 
Lawrence and his colleagues in the Pimjab; to ^e loyalty 
of the ruling Princes, none of whom, except the Ranee of 
Jhansi, the Begum of Oudh, and a few minor chieftains, 
espoused the cause of the mutineers; to the steadfastness 
of several powerful Ministem, notably Jang Bahadtir the 
ruler of Nepal, Salar Jang of Haidarabad, and Sir Dinkar 
Rao the minister of the young Sindhia of Gwalior; to the 
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splendid services rendered at more than one important 
juncture by Captain Peel and his Naval Brigade, and not 
least to the heroic fortitude of thousands of individual 
Englishmen, known and unknown to fame. There were 
other factors in the suppression of the Mutiny, to which 
allusion has already incidentally been made. Of these, 
perhaps the most important was the lack of national imity 
in India. Lawrence’s position in the Punjab would have 
been intensely critical had not Dost Muhammad of Kabul 
remained loyal to his treaty obligations; had Sind and 
Rajputana not kept quiet, had the Sikh chieftains not 
given substantial aid. Other causes contributed to British 
success. If Dalhousie’s annexations precipitated the out¬ 
break, his introduction of the electric telegraph—‘the 
accursed string that strangled us’ as one of the mutineers 
called it—did much to facilitate its suppression. Then 
there was the absence—^frequently noted—of any reaUy 
capable leader among the rebels. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to one was the young Ranee of Jhansi, described 
by Sir Hugh Rose as the ‘best and bravest’ of the native 
leaders. In striking contrast to the poverty of leadership 
among the mutineers was the plethora of talent, still more 
the remarkable demonstration of character, on the British 
side. Some of these have been mentioned above, but there 
were may others ‘whose names will be had in everlasting 
remembrance'. 

The most important cause remains to be noticed. The 
insurrection was not due to a national movement; from 
first to last it was localized and partial. Nowhere, except 
in Oudh and in a lesser degree in the Central Provinces, 
did the Mutiny assume anything of the character of a 
natioiud insurrection. Had it done so it could hardly have 
been quelled by the efforts, however splendid and heroic, of 
a handful of Englishmen, planted in the midst of a teeming 
population, alien to themselves in tradition, in race, and 
in creed. 


K«8iiits. Of the results of the Mutiny, the first and by far the 
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most momentous was to terminate the existence of the 
Chartered Company which had founded the British Empire 
in India, and to bring the peoples of that Empire into 
direct and immediate obedience to the Crown. The diange 
was not abrupt. For nearly three-quarters of a century the 
Company and Parliament had exercised a joint sovereignty. 
Pitt’s ‘dual system', established as a makeshift in 1784, 
despite the fact that the theory was illogical, and the 
machinery exceedingly cumbrous, had worked in practice 
vmexpectedly well. But clearly the time had come for 
bringing the theory into closer correspondence with the 
facts, and transferring to the Crown direct, formal, and 
exclusive responsibility for the government of a great 
Dependency. 

The Company did not acquiesce in its own extinction 
without a strong and dignified protest, drafted by one of its 
most distinguidied servants, John Stuart MiU. The Peti¬ 
tion reminded Parliament that the Company had founded 
an Empire in the East while the Crown and Parliament were 
losing one in the West; it claimed that ‘ the more light is 
thrown upon India and its administration, the more evident 
it will become that the Government in which [the Com¬ 
pany] have borne a part has been not only one of the purest 
in intention, but one of the most beneficent in act, ever 
known among mankind ’; that during the last and present 
generations ‘ it has been one of the most rapidly improving 
Governments in the world.... And they are satisfied that 
whatever further improvements may be hereafter aftected 
in India can only consist in the development of germs 
already planted, and in building on foundations already 
laid under their authority and in a great measure by their 
express instructions.’ The claim was amply justified, but 
the protest did not avail to avert the doom of the Company. 
An ‘Act for the Better Government of India’—a tide 
which has now, by repetition, become almost ironic—was 
passed with little opposition, save from Lord Ellenborou^^, 
through both Houses, and received the Ro3^ Assent on 
2 August 1858. Four weeks later (ist Sept.) the Court of 
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Directors held its last meeting, issued its last instructions to 
its servants in India, and offered to the Crown a stately 
(though involimtary) gift, ‘ Let Her Majesty ’—their mes¬ 
sage ran—‘appreciate the gift—^let her take the vast 
country and the teeming millions of India under her direct 
control; but let her not forget the great corporation from 
which she has received them, nor the lessons to be learnt 
from its success’. Not less touching in its simple dignity 
was the message in which the Company took leave of its 
servants; 

‘The Company has the great privilege of transferring to the 
service of Her Majesty such a body of civil and military officers 
as the world has never seen before. A Government caimot be 

base... that has reared two such services-In those services 

lowly merit has never been neglected. The best men have risen 
to the highest place.... They may have been roughly nurtured 
and rudely schooled .. . but if they have had the right stuff in 
them they have made their way to eminence, and have dis¬ 
tanced men of the highest connexions and most flattering 
antecedents.’ 

It was all true; but the end had come. The Act trans¬ 
ferred all the territories, powers, and revenues of the Com¬ 
pany to the Crown, which was to exercise its powers through 
a Secretary of State who was to succeed to all the powers 
previously vested in the Company and in the Board of 
Control. He was to be assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members, eight of whom were to be nominated by the 
Crown and seven in the first instance by the Directors of 
the Company, and subsequently co-opted by the Council. 
Not fewer than nine members of the Council were to be 
persons who had served for at least ten years in India and 
had left that country less than ten years ago. No member 
of Council was to sit in Parliament; all were to hold office, 
like judges, during good bdiaviour, to be removable only on 
a joint address from both Houses and to receive £1,200 a 
year, charged, like the salaries of the Secretary of State and 
the Under-Secretaries, on the revenues of India. The 
Searetary of State was to have a casting vote in the Cotmcil, 
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and might even overrule a majority, but was required to 
record his reasons. He has never consequently been as 
much of an autocrat in his own office as other Secretaries of 
State. HisCouncil was to be known as theCouncil of India, 
in contradistinction to the Viceroy's Council. The Board 
of Control was abolished. The Secretary of State became 
successor in title to all the property of the Company, and 
responsible for the debts of the Company and for the pay¬ 
ment of dividends on its stock. Patronage was transferred 
to the Crown, which was to appoint the Governor-General 
and Governors of Provinces, and to approve the Governor- 
General’s nominations of Lieutenant-Governors. Admis¬ 
sion to the Civil Service was to be open to all natural-bom 
British subjects, after an open Competitive Examination 
as required by the Act of 1853. All the naval and military 
forces of the Company were transferred to the Crown, but 
were to retain their local character and existing privileges 
and rates of pay, to be provided out of Indian revenues. 
(These changes were effected by subsequent Statutes passed 
1861-3.) Finally, the Act provided that an Indian Budget 
should be presented annually to both Houses of Parliament, 
together with a statement of the ‘Moral and Material 
Progress of India’. 

The transference of authority effected by this Act was The 
formally announced to the peoples of India on i November 
1858. The terms of the proclamation were carefully revised ation. 
by the Queen who, throughout her reign and particularly 
after the outbreak of the Mutiny, took the closest personal 
interest in Indian affairs. The first draft was the work of 
Lord Stanley, as President of the Board of Control, who 
became the ffist Secretary of State for India in the Ministry 
of his father the E^l of Derby. Lord Stanley, though a 
sound man of business, had none of his father’s literary 
gifts, and was, moreover, as he lamentably demonstrated 
at the Colonial Office in the 'eighties, wholly devoid of 
political imagmation. The Queen, far from satisfied with 
Stanly’s draft, asked L<»d Derby to 
'write it himself in his excellent language, remembering that it 
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is a female Sovereign who speaks to more than one btmdred 
million of Eastern people, on assuming the direct government 
over them after a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which 
her future reign is to redeem and explaining the principles of 
her government. Such a document should breathe feelings of 
generosity, benevolence, and religious feeling, pointing out the 
privileges which the Indians will receive in being placed on an 
equality with the subjects of the British Crown, and the pros¬ 
perity following in the train of civilization.' * 

The Queen's wishes were respected, and with admirable 
results. More particularly were her personal views revealed 
in the passage with reference to religion: 

'Firmly relying', said her Majesty, 'on the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, 
we disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose our con¬ 
victions on any of our subjects. It is our Royal will and pleasure 
that no one shall in any wise suffer for his opinions, or be dis¬ 
quieted by reason of his religious faith or observance. We will 
show to all alike the equal and impartial protection of the law, 
and we do strictly charge and enjoin those who may be in 
authority under us that they abstain from all interference with 
the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects imder pain 
of our highest displeasure. It is our further will that, so far as 
may be, our subjects, of whatever class or creed, be fully and 
freely admitted to any offices the duties of whidi they may be 
qualified by their education, abilities, and integrity duly to 
discharge.' 

Finally, the Queen declared that the aim of her govern¬ 
ment should be the benefit of all her subjects resident in 
India. * In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward.' 

The proclamation produced the happiest effect in India, 
and the Queen's pleasure is reflected in a letter to the 
Viceroy (2 Dec. 1858). 

^It is'> ^ writes, 'a source of great satisfaction and pride to 
her to feel hers^ in direct communication with that mormons 


* Q,VX. iii. 379. 
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Empire which is so bright a jewel of her Crown, and which she 
would wish to see happy, contented, and peaceful. May the 
publication of her proclamation be the beginning of a new era, 
and may it draw a veil over the sad and bloody past.’ * 

The Queen’s hope was, at least partially, realized; the 
proclamation inaugurated a new era. 

« Ibid., 389. 
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THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN 

The Crown and the Princes. Stabilization. 

The Civil Service. 

A new wiXH the assumption by the Crown of the direct sove- 
' reignty and the immediate government of India, the history 
of British India, nay of India, enters evidently on a new 
era. The century which preceded the Mutiny was charac¬ 
terized, as we have seen, by almost perpetual imrest in 
India, by the steady expansion of the territorial possessions 
of the Company, and not least by the personal rule of a 
series of rulers of outstanding ability and character. 

From the days of Lord Clive to those of Lord Canning 
Viccrovs ^ 

' the personality of the chief officers of the Company was the 

pivotal consideration to be kept in view by the historian. 
Indian history was best told, therefore, in a series of bio¬ 
graphies ; ‘periods’ were naturally marked by' reigns ’. Since 
the Mutiny that is less true. The ruler still counts for much, 
and happUy among the post-Mutiny rulers of India there 
have been at least three of exceptional ability. But on the 
whole these Viceroys have been lesser men than the 
Govemors-General. The office of Viceroy, though one of 
the greatest under the Crown, has somewhat diminished in 
importance. 

This statement may savour of paradox; yet the reasons 
are not far to seek. Viceroyalty implies a king, and 
dignified as the position of a deputy may be it implies the 
existence of a superior. The Crown has since 1858 neces¬ 
sarily meant more in India than before; the Royal Tities 
Act of 1876, though severely criticized at the time, gave 
formal expression to a real change which had already taken 
place, and the ceremonial visits of members of the Royal 
House, culminating in the Imperial visit of the King- 
Emperor and Queen-Empress in 1911, have given sub¬ 
stance to the assumption of the Imperial Title, 
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But the modem VicCToy is not only the deputy of the The 
King-Emperor, he is subordinate to the Secretary of State. 

The Governor-General had always, it is true, served a 
master; after 1784 he had served two masters. But his 
masters were a long way off. Means of communication 
were cumbrous. A Governor-General could act first, and 
long afterwards could meekly accept rebuke for what had 
been for many months an accomplished fact. He was, 
indeed, a real and personal ruler,liable,of course, to rebuke 
and even to recall, but in the meantime virtually irrespon¬ 
sible. The passing of the Act of 1858, the setting up of a 
Secretary of State, and still more the invention of the 
electric telegraph have changed aU that. A Viceroy to-day 
can be rebuked and repudiated in a hour, and replaced in 
a month. To say that he has become a mere ‘clerk at the 
end of a wire ’ is a palpable exaggeration, but it is the exag- 
geraton of a tmth. 

If the position of the Viceroys has diminished in impor- stabilira- 
tance, the work they have been called to do has altered in 
character. ‘Conquest and expansion’—^these are the 
words which sum up the history of British India from 1757- 
1858, ‘Pefence and development’ are the words selected 
by Sir WiUiam Hunter to describe the work done between 
the suppression of the Mutiny and the dose of the century. 

Yet the work of the earlier Vicero}^ of the period can per¬ 
haps best be described by the word stabilization. We 
sought no new conquests, but we were determined to make 
our previous conquests secure. The map of British India 
(exduding Burma) is to-day the map drawn by Lord Dal- 
housie. The army in India has not lacked experience of 
actual warfare, but with the exception of the second 
Afghan War 1878-80, the third Burmese War (which was 
little more than a military parade, though on a very im¬ 
posing scale) in 1885, and the Tirah campaigns whidi Lord 
Curzon fdt omipeiled to undertake in 1897-8, military 
operations have been of a minor character and mostly 
directed against the fioce and far from despicable tribes¬ 
men m our north-western frontiers. 
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'We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions; 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we diall sanction no 
encroachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of native princes as our own; and we desire 
that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that pros¬ 
perity and that social advancement which can only be secured 
by internal peace and good government.’ 

No paragraph in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 was of 
greater significance than this. Of its letter and spirit the 
British Government has, from that day to this, been 
scrupulously observant. The new situation was admirably 
summed up by Lord Canning in 1862: 

‘ The last vestiges of the royal house of Delhi, from which, for 
our own convenience, we had long been content to receive a 
vicarious authority, have been swept away. The last pretender 
to the representation of the Peshwa has disappeared. The 
Crown of England stands forward as the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount power in all India, and is for the first time brought 
face to face with its Feudatories. There is a reality in the 
suzerainty of the Sovereign of England which has never existed 
before, and which is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged, 
by the chiefs.’ 

The Nothing could, indeed, have been more satisfactory than 
aS*the relations which since the Mutiny have on the whole 
Princes, subsisted between the Suzerain and the Feudatory Princes. 
To these good relations many causes have contributed. 
The Princes quickly came to understand that the Queen 
meant what she said: that the period of conquest and ex¬ 
pansion was at an end; that the chiefs might look forward 
to a period of stabilization and tranquillity; that if they 
were no longer permitted to engage in their wonted occupa¬ 
tion and attack their neighbours, their neighbours would 
no longer be allowed to attack them. The Sovereign Power, 
while prohibiting attack, was bound to accept responsi¬ 
bility for defence. In fine, it imposed on all alike the Pax 
Britannica. The prohibition of internal wars had, as we 
shall see, curious and unexpected reactions; but meanwhile 
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the chiefs at any rate enjoyed a sense of security, not only 
as against the Paramount Power but against their neigh¬ 
bours, such as they had never known before. The Para¬ 
mount Power deliberately renounced the doctrine of 
"Lapse', so profitably applied by Lord Dalhousie, and 
definitely recognized the right of the Princes, in default of 
natural heirs, to secure the succession to their thrones by 
the well-established custom of "adoption'. But recogni¬ 
tion of these old privileges and customs involved a 
corollary. If we guaranteed the thrones of the Princes, we 
were bound also to secure the well-being of their subjects. 
A trustee cannot allow a beneficiary to gamble with his 
capital-assets. To the enjoyment of privileges there was a 
fundamental condition. Rights involve duties; privileges 
must not be enjoyed at the expense of subjects deprived of 
the only effective check upon despotism. 

"If we respect your rights and privileges, you should also 
respect the rights and regard the privileges of those who are 
placed beneath your care. If we support you in your power, we 
expect in return good government. We demand that every¬ 
where . . . justice and order shall provide that every man's 
property shall be secure; that the traveller shall come and go in 
safety; that the cultivator shall enjoy the fruits of his labour, 
and the trader the produce of his commerce; that you shall 
make roads and undertake the construction of those works of 
irrigation which will improve the condition of the people and 
swell the revenues of your States; that you shall encourage 
education and provide for the relief of the sick.' 

These words addressed by Lord Mayo to the Rajput 
Princes may serve to illustrate the spirit in which the 
Suzerainty, as well as the Sovereignty, of India was under¬ 
taken by the Queen and her Viceroys, the "fundament^ 
postulateas it has been happily termed, of the new order. 

Nu Viceroy did more than Lord Mayo to confirm the 
"fundamental postulate', to conciliate the respect and 
affection of the Princes to whose government it was 
ai^lied. He insisted that while it might be necessary, in 
the last resort, to displace a native ruler, in the interests of 

3853 B b 
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his subjects, his misrule must never be used as an excuse 
for annexation. If the misdeeds of a Rajah (as was the case 
in Alwar) became intolerable, the rights of the lawful heir 
were preserved by the appointment of a Native Regency, 
or the temporary administration of the State by British 
of&cers. Lord Mayo realized, as his brilliant biographer 
has said, that ‘the process by which an Indian State casts 
its old skin of anarchy is necessarily a slow one. He kept 
his hands clean of any faintest stain of annexation. But 
he made every feudatory in India understand that if he 
persistently misgoverned his subjects the sceptre would be 
taken out of his hands.’ In due course, however, the 
sceptre was invariably restored to a native successor, and 
Lord Mayo did his utmost to fit those successors for the 
disdiarge of their responsibilities by establishing the Mayo 
G)llege at Ajmer and other colleges for the education of the 
sons of Native Princes. The wise and far-seeing policy 
of Lord Mayo has borne its appropriate fruit both in the 
improved goveriunent of the Indian States and in the 
enhanced loyalty of their rulers. The Mayo College, and 
colleges established on similar lines, such as the Daly 
College at Indore and the Aitchison College at Lahore, 
have not, perhaps, fulfilled all the hopes of their foimders, 
but they have done good work for India and are improving. 
In the development of good relations between the ruling 
Princes and the Paramount Power, the admirable example 
set by Lord Mayo has been followed by all his successors, 
notably by Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord 
Curzon. The results of that policy will be estimated 
later on. 

Adminis- We must pass to the less romantic but not less important 
topic of administrative reform in post-Mutiny India, and it 
{a) m is significant that one of the first Acts passed to efiect that 
object was the Indian Civil Service Act of i86i (24 & 25 
"V^ct c. liv). 

(M all the institutioiK whidi England has given to India 
the Civil Service is the nKist remarkable. Lord Zetland 
describes: it as ‘unique among the organizations of the 
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worldMr. Lloyd George, in one of the last speeches he 
made in Parliament as Prime Minister, spoke of that Service 
as the ‘steelframe of the whole structure ’, and declared that 
his American friends regarded its achievement as ' a miracle 
of theBritish giftfor government Members of thatService, 
he insisted,' are discharging a very great trust on behalf of 
this country and on behalf of the people of India. Without 
their loyalty and capacity, and their indomitable and con¬ 
tinuous courage and patience, India could not possibly be 
saved from falling into the position of anarchy from which 
this country rescued her a century and more ago.’ That 
tribute was no less eloquent than just, and was followed 
by an emphatic pledge given on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government: ‘There is one institution we will not inter¬ 
fere with, there is one institution we wiU not cripple, and 
that is the institution which built up the British Raj—^the 
British Civil Service in India.' * That service, in its strict 
sense, consists of about 1,000 men.* By 1,000 men, of 
whom about three-quarters are still British,* 250,000,000 
of Asiatics are governed, and as well governed as any 
people on earth. 

The nucleus of that Service was created by Warren 
Hastings, but the Covenanted Service dates from the 
passing of the Eas# India Company Act oi 1793, which 
reserved to members of that Service the principal dvil 
offices in India under the rank of Member of Council. 
‘Covenanted’, because all the superior servants of the 
Company were required (as members of the I.C.S. stiU are) 
to subscribe for their pensions, but were at the same 
time required to enter into a covenant not to trade, or 
receive presents, &c. Under this Act there gradually de¬ 
veloped a body of trained administrators 'around whom’, 
to use the apt words of Sir J. W. Kaye, *the old com¬ 
mercial traditions did not ding, who had not graduated in 
diicanery, or grown grey in fraud and corruption.’ 

’ PufUamentary Debates, vol. 157, cols. 1506-17 (2 Aug. 1922). 

> 1,0X4 on 1 Januaxy 1930. 

^ By X939 the prcyportloos it is estimated will be reduced to 50 per 
bent. 
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Lord Wellesley established a College at Calcutta for the 
training of the Company’s Civil Servants; in 1813 Colleges 
were established in England at Haileybury and Addis- 
combe for the same purpose, and imder the Charter Act of 
1813, though the appointments were still left to the 
Directors, the Board of Control took power to approve the 
regulations made by the Directors for their training 
colleges both in England and India. The Charter Act of 
1833 opened the service to Indians, by its historic declara¬ 
tion that ‘no native of the said territories, nor any natural 
bom subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or 
any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or 
emplo5mient under the Company'. For some time nothing 
much came of this declaration, and still less of the tentative 
introduction of the principle of competition by examina¬ 
tion. Four candidates were to be nominated for each 
vacancy and the nominees were then to compete in an 
‘ examination in such branches of knowledge and by such 
examiners as the Board of Control should direct*. But, 
although temporarily abandoned after a brief trial, the 
system of open competition was finally and permanently 
adopted for the Indian Service in 1853. 

The Charter Act passed in 1853 was indeed the real 
beginning of a revolution in the position of the Civil 
Service not in India only, but incidentally, and after some 
interval, in England also. The Apt took away from the 
Com! of Directors the right of pa^onage to Indian appoint¬ 
ments, and directed that patronage should henceforward 
be exercised in accordance with regulations framed by the 
Board of Control. The sdieme was drafted by Macaulay, 
who presided over a Conunittee appointed in 1854 by Sir 
Charles Wood. The rules have from time to time been 
modified in detail, but in substance they still govern all 
appointmoits to the Civil Service. For more than half 
a century some of the ablest men from Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge and the great Public Sdhools took service in India 
and made the Indian 'puMic service a modd of efficiency 
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and purity. But recruitment hardly kept pace with Indian 
requirements. The rapid territorial expansion under 
Wellesley and his successors made it necessary (and in 
some of the more tmbulent districts desirable) to employ 
in administrative work soldiers and even uncovenanted 
civilians. The Punjab is one notable example of the success 
of this departure from routine regulations. Burma is 
another. 

The Act of 1861 was passed in order, among other things, CivU 
to validate these wholly justifiable irregularities, and at the 
same timeto regulate more strictly the Covenanted Service. (1861). 
Under the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833 all promotion was 
strictly regxilated by seniority, and appointments were con¬ 
fined to the servants of the particular Presidency in which 
the ofi&ce was held. The Act of 1861 abolished the rule as to 
seniority, scheduled a number of appointments which were 
to be (and still are) reserved to members of the Covenanted 
Service, removed all statutory restrictions on appoint¬ 
ments not so reserved, and gave to the authorities the 
power, imder special circumstances, to appoint even to the 
reserved offices other persons who must, however, have 
resided at least seven years in India, and satisfied the same 
tests as are applied to members of the Covenanted Service. 
Moreover, the unreserved appointments were to be pro¬ 
visional only, and unless specifically approved within a 
given time by the Secretary of State in Council, were to 
be void. Very sparing use was in fact made of this power. 

It should be added that the schedule of ‘ reserved' posts did 
not apply to the Non-Regulation Provinces such as the 
Punjab, Burma, Oudh, Sind, Assam, the Central 
Provinces, and the North-West Provinces; but between 
1876 and 1907, the Non-Regulation System was every¬ 
where abandoned except in Burma and the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

An Act passed in X870, on the initiative of the Duke of Act of 
Argyll, having recited that ‘it is e:q>edient that additional 
fadUties diould be given for the employment of natives in 
India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil Service’of 
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India, authorized the Government of India, with the ap¬ 
proval of the Secretary of State, to frame rules for the 
appointment of Indians without requiring them to pass the 
examination in London. The Duke of Argyll’s idea was 
that they should be appointed rather to judicial than to 
executive posts, but nothing came of this Act until in 1879 
Lord L3^ton’s government framed a series of rules for a 
Statutory Civil Service. 

The Under this scheme one-sixth of the ‘reserved’ posts, in 
statute^ addition to some of the most important posts in the un- 
Service, covenanted service, were to be filled by natives of India, 
appointed under carefully made rules. In order to give 
reality to theconcession,the number of appointments made 
after examination in England was, in 1880, reduced by one- 
sixth, but the scheme did not work satisfactorily, it failed 
to attract the higher classes of Indians, and only about 
sixty Indians had been appointed when, in 1891, the 
system was again changed. 

The In 1886 a Commission was appointed under the presi- 
■^^^“?“dency of Sir Charles Aitchison, who had himself recently 
Sion, held some of the highest posts in the Service. It was in¬ 
structed to ‘devise a scheme which might reasonably be 
hoped to possess the necessary elements of finality, and to 
do full justice to the claims of natives of India to higher 
employment in the public service’. 

This Commission made some important recommenda¬ 
tions which were carried out in 1891. The Civil Service was 
henceforward to consist of three branches; (i) the Imperial 
Indian Civil Service was to replace the old Covenanted 
Service and to be recruited, as formerly, by open competi¬ 
tion in England, though equally open to Indians and 
Englishmoi; (ii) each Province was to have its own Pro- 
vindal Service, formed by the amalgamation of a certain 
number of posts previoudy belonging to the Covenanted 
Service, and the higher appointments in the older un- 
eovenanted Service. This Provincial Service was to be 
recruitjed by the Local Govamn^t in the Provihoe by 
direct a<aniiiatiMi, by cennpetitive examioadon, or by 
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promotion from the Subordinate Service; (iii) The 'Sub¬ 
ordinate Service ’ was to consist of the lower grade appoint¬ 
ments of the old uncovenanted class. The two latter classes 
are recruited almost entirely from Indians; the first dass, 
comprising all the most important posts, continued to be 
mainly filled by Englishmen, though there was a gradually 
increasing infusion of Indians, a large proportion of whom 
were educated at British Universities, and all of whom sat 
for examination in London. Categories corresponding with 
those in the Civil Service were also introduced into the 
more important technical services such as the police, 
forest, public works, and education services. 

Indians were far from satisfied with these changes. They 
resented the gradations of superiority implied in the 
Aitchison classifications, and complained that in the 
Imperial Service, the progress made in ‘ Indianisation ’—^as 
it began to be called—^was lamentably slow. Nor can it be 
denied that there was substance in the complaint. A great 
Indian patriot like Gokhale had the courage to tell his 
countrymen that the British officials in India are ‘a body 
of picked men; that man for man they are better than our¬ 
selves; they have a higher standard of duty, higher 
notions of patriotism, higher notions of loyalty to each 
other, higher notions of organized work and of discipline’.. 

The tribute courageously paid was entirely deserved. 
Nevertheless Gokhale shared the chagrin of his country** 
men at their failure to obtain the higher posts in the public 
services. To meet their complaints a Royal Commission 
was appointed imder the Chairmanship of Lord Islingtcxi 
in 1912, but their Report was not publi^ed, owing to the 
outbreaJc of war, until 1917, and by that time, as we shall 
see, any interest which the Report might have had was lost 
in the larger declaration of poUcy made by Mr. Montagu in 
August of that year. 

Meanwhile, a significant change had already taken place. Ceaaatioii 
Despite all the authoritative declarations of policy, desjate 
the recommendatimrs of one Ro3ral Commission after for 
anotho:, aU the posts in the Public Service whidi carried 
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a salary of £800 a year or upwards were still, prior to the 
World-War, with the exception of ninety, filled by English¬ 
men. The War, in more ways than one, materiaUymodified 
the situation. 

During the War recruiting in England was suspended, 

and no sooner did the War come to an end than the Indian 
§ 

Government Act of 1919 revolutionized the whole position. 
But that Act, so far from satisfying Indian aspirations, 
served rather to stimulate anti-British agitation: the 
impression was given that the English were ‘packing- 
up’, and that within a measurable distance of time there 
would not be an English soldier or an English civilian 
left in India. Grotesque as that anticipation was, the im¬ 
pression was strengthened by the permission given to All- 
India Service officers to retire, before they had completed 
the normal period of service, on a proportionate pension. 

Discouraged by the prospect opened out by the legisla¬ 
tion of 1919, harassed and impeded in the performance of 
their duties by the non-co-operation movement of 1920-2, 
subjected to most imfadr criticism by the inexperienced 
legislators elected to the Provincial Legislatures, officers, 
particularly in the Civil Service and the Police, availed 
themselves in large munbers of this permission. By 1922, 
200 officers had retired on the special terms; by 1924 the 
number had risen to 345, and as most of these were men of 
from ten to twenty-five years' service, there was serious 
danger of a complete disorganization of the govenunental 
machine. 

For the Civil Servant in India is the Government, From 
the first he has been, as was lately observed, ‘a curious 
mixture of Minister of the Crown, CWef Permanent Offidal, 
and maid of all work’. The tmit of administration is the 
District, and the District officer has been to the vast 
majority of Indians the ‘Government’—^at once autocrat, 
counselloar, and friend.; That this Govenunent ^lould be 
suddenly deprived of the services of a large proportion of its 
most valuable and most experienced officers was an ex- 
ceedin^y serious matter. Moreover, recruiting susp^ded 
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during the War, was not resumed after its dose. Oxford 
was for sixty years one of the prindpal recruiting centres 
for the ‘Indian Civil'. During the five years before the 
War it contributed nearly 120 recruits to that service. 

During the years 1921-3 the aggregate was only ten. So it 
was at Cambridge and elsewhere. 

To meet this wholly novel, and very serious situation. The Lm 
yet another Royal Commission was, in 1923, appointed by 
Lord Fed, then Secretary of State, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Lee of Fareham. This Commission was concerned 
only with the ‘Superior Civil Services' i.e. the All-India 
Services and Central Services of corresponding status. It 
reported in 1924, at which time the strength of the Services 
under review was as follows: 

Strength. 

1. Indian Civil Service.i.35o 

2. Police Service.732 

3. Forest Service (induding the Forest Engineers 

Service) ...... 417 

4. Service of Engineers (comprising an Irrigation 

Branch and a Roads and Buildings Branch). 728 

5. Educational Service.421 

6. Agricultural Service.157 

7. Veterinary Service . . . . . 54 

8. Medical Service (Civil).420 

4.279 

The first three of the above Services and the Irrigation 
Branch of the fourth were, as the Statutory Commission 
pointed out, operating in the fidd ‘ reserved' under the Act 
of 1919, and ‘comprised the Services upon which public 
security and finance mainly depend'. Accordingly the Lee 
Commission recommended that recruiting for them should 
remain in the hands of the Secretary of State. Hie rest of 
the Services operating in the sphere ‘transferred' to re¬ 
sponsible ministers in the Provinces were, saving the 
existing ri^ts of officers, to become Provincial Services. 

To this rule the Medioil Sdiuce was, for obvious reascms, 

iSM cc 
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to form a partial exception. Thus the Commission adhered 
logically and closely to the principle of the Act of 1919. 
Their recommendations, as Sir Alexander Muddiman, the 
Home Member, put it, ‘amount to this—^that the Services 
should be controlled by the authority which is ultimately 
responsible for the administration of the subjects with 
which they deal’. This meant in effect, that in the ‘trans¬ 
ferred’ sphere of the Provincial Govenunents, the whole 
administration would be staffed by Indians; that in the 
superior posts of the Civil Service the proportion of 
Indians and Englishmen would, by a gradual process of 
‘ Indianisation’, become (by 1939), 50 to 50, as against the 
existing (i January 1929) proportion of 894 Englishmen 
against 367 Indians; while in the Police the English would 
be reduced from 564 to 434, and the Indians be increased 
from 128 to 251. If everything goes according to calcula¬ 
tion there will thus be by 1939 less than 1,200 Englishmen 
in the two ‘ Security ’ Services to deal with a population of 
250 million people. 

The Lee Commission also dealt in a way ‘generally 
accepted as adequate’ (according to the Simon Commis¬ 
sion) with the grievances and apprehensions of the English 
members of the great Indian Services, with the result that 
British recruitment is now said to be in a ‘more healthy 
condition’, and that the rate of retirement on propor¬ 
tionate pension has rapidly diminished. 

The The Statutory Commission recommended that the 
‘Security Services’ (i.e. the higher posts of the Civil 
Com^- Service and the Police) should continue to be recruited on 
' an AU-India basis by the Secretary of State, who should 
have power, after consultation with the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments, to require the 
latter to employ these Services ‘in such numbers and in 
such appointments as he thinks necessary’. The quota 
thus employed would 'vary according to circumstances 
and might eventually', (but ‘not for some time to come’) 
.‘disappear’. Frovini^ responsibUity for the maintenance 
of Law and Order is, .nevertheliess,.to be absohite. T^ardby 
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in this, as in other spheres of Provincial Government, is to 
disappear; full responsibility is to be vested in ministers. 
Only in the case of a grave emergency would the Governor 
be authorized to override their advice. 

That the Commission had themselves acute misgivings 
as to the wisdom of their final recommendations is obvious 
from the language of their Report.* Those misgivings can¬ 
not have been dissipated by the events which have occurred 
—^notably at Cawnpore—since its publication, and they 
are widely shared. As to the future, everything must 
obviously depend on the course taken by constitutional 
evolution. But, in any event, it is certain that the position 
of Civil Servants, of the Police, and indeed of all the 
All-Indian Services, will more and more approximate to 
that held by the corresponding Services (where they exist) 
in this country. Indian Civil Servants have hitherto been 
indispensable cogs in a machine modelled on autocratic 
lines. The qualities primarily required in men to whom 
the Government, virtually absolute, of vast districts has 
been committed, have been resourcefulness and initiative. 
Nor have they failed to exhibit them. What, asked Lord 
Curzon, in one of his farewell speeches in India, is the 
secret of the success which has attended the work of the 
‘most efficient and high-minded Service in the world'? 
His answer was unambiguous: ‘It lies not in systems or 
rules, not even exclusively in training or education. It 
consists in the man.... So long as we can continue to send 
to this country the pick of the youth of our own . . . we are 
safe, and India is safe also’.* 

Since those words were spoken (in 1905) the political 
conditions have fundamentally altered in India; but unless 
and until England should decide on the complete abandon¬ 
ment of India, the truth of Lord Cm:2x>n's words will remain 
unimpaired. Only so long as the Services are maintained in 
the full efficiency whidi have hitherto distinguished them 
can we remain in India with the self-respect due to our- 
sdlves, or with advantage to the peoples of the sub-continent. 

• e.f. ii, p. 48. » Sp$$ches, p. 363. 



XIII 

THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 

‘THE man in India who has grasped the educational pro¬ 
blem has got nearer to the heart of things than any of his 
comrades, and he who can offer to us the right educational 
prescription is the true physician of the State.’ Those were 
Lord Curzon’s words. They were spoken at the moment 
when he was laying down the great office he had filled with 
such distinction. That they represented his innermost 
convictions none can doubt who have followed his career, 
or read the speeches he delivered in India. The educational 
problem in India raises issues far wider and deeper than 
that of education. It goes, indeed, to the very root of our 
unique position as an Imperial Power. Even in the 
narrower sense it is of all the problems which have con¬ 
fronted British government in India perhaps the most 
tangled and obstinate. For the improvement of education, 
as for the elevation of mankind, the mid-Victorians had a 
simple receipt: Imitate England. Imitate Enghsh pohtical 
institutions, imitate English sport, learn the English lan¬ 
guage, study English literature, English history, andEnglish 
philosophy. This robust faith in all things English was 
magnificent; but it was not science, nor even, perhaps, 
politics. It paid too little heed to differences of tradition 
and of race, and to the stage of civilization which the 
recipients of such imquestionable benefits had reached. 
Yet to conquer a country and not to confer upon its people 
Engli^ civilization in its entirety seemed to the Victorian 
EnglMunan to be evidence simply of selfishness, and the 
betrayal of a sacred trust. After all, England was in the 
nineteenth century the most advanced, the most prosper¬ 
ous, and the most successful country in the world. The best 
thing poor foreigners could do was to copy her. It is proper 
to add that many enlightened foreigners diared with Eng- 
lishm^ this conviction, It was not always so. The break- 
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down of the old Colonial s}^tem, the loss of the American 
Colonies, the concession of legislative independence wrested 
from us by Ireland, had somewhat chastened the spirit of 
self-confidence. The issue of the Napoleonic wars, and the 
immense access of wealth due to the Industrial revolution, 
had not yet revived it. 

The Qtiebec Act oi 1774 exists to prove that the Empire- 
builders of the eighteenth century were, under the pressure 
of circumstances, capable of appreciating the merits of 
other traditions and alien cultures. In India, Warren 
Hastings, imder similar pressure, founded in 1781 the 
Calcutta Madrasa, primarily with the object of providing 
education for the Mohammedan ofl&cers in the Courts of 
Law. Eleven years later, Jonathan Duncan, then English 
Resident at Benares and afterwards Governor of Bombay, 
established, with the entire concurrence of Lord Cornwallis, 
a Sanskrit college for Hindus at Benares, and in the 
'twenties Hindu colleges were similarly established at 
Agra, Poona, and Calcutta. 

Meanwhile serious-minded folk in England, especially 
those who were influenced by the evangelical movement of 
the eighteenth century, were concerned that so little was 
being done for the education—^particularly the moral and 
rehgious instruction—of the ‘natives’ of India. Among 
these philanthropists one of the ablest and most ardent was 
Charles Grant, who, having made a large fortune in the 
service of the Company, entered Parhament as member for 
Inverness-shire (1804-18) and became Chairman of the 
Court of Directors in 1805. Grant, like Wilberforce and 
Zachary Macaulay, was a member of the ‘Clapham Sect' 
and in 1792 wrote his Observations on the State of Society 
among the Asiatic suJ^ects of Great Britain and on the means 
of im/proving it. In this pamphlet, which in 1813 was 
printed by order of the House of Commons, Grant insisted 
that it was a national duty to promote educational and 
evangelizing work in India, and to his powerful advocacy 
was due the insertion of a clause in the Charter Act oi 1813 
making specific provision ('not less thmi one lac of rupees 
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in each year’) for ‘the revival and improvement of litera¬ 
ture, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a know¬ 
ledge of the sciences among the inhabitants’ of British 
India. The money was mainly spent on the teaching of 
Sanskrit and Arabic, in providing for the translation of 
English books into those languages, and in grants to educa¬ 
tional societies such as the Book Society and School 
Society of Calcutta. From 1823 onwards the Bombay 
Government made grants to a Society for Education in 
that Presidency, and in the same year a Government 
Education Committee was established in Bengal. Three 
years afterwards Madras followed suit. 

J^on- But the first serious attempt to extend a knowledge of 
Western ideas—of course through the medium of the ver- 
tion. nacular languages—^tothe Indian masses was duetothezeal 
and devotion of the Christian missionaries. Later on, one of 
the main obstacles to the extension of popular education 
arose from the notimnatural identification of ‘ English ’ edu¬ 
cation with religious propaganda. Meanwhile, the zeal of the 
missionaries was beyond all question, and to them was due 
the first great impetus to vernacular education among the 
Indian peoples. A network of indigenous schools, both 
Brahminic and Moslem, had indeed survived in the villages 
through all the turmoil of the past centmdes, but at the 
beginning of the nineteenth centiuy native education was 
at a very low ebb; the teachers were ill-paid, inefficient, 
and wholly untrained; intellectual darkness was settling 
down upon a land which in distant days had been dis¬ 
tinguished by zeal for education. The first Missionary 
College was opened at Serampor—^then under Danish 
jurisdiction—^in 1818; in 1820 the Anglicans opened 
Bishop’s College at Sibpur. In 1830 Alexander Duff, the 
famous Scottish missionary and educationist, founded in 
Calcutta the General Assembly’s Institution—a healthy 
germ from which the Scottish Qmrch’s Collie and School 
developed. The zeal of the Churches incited to emulation 
men like David Hare, a Calcutta watchmaker of ‘ seadarist’ 
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sympathies, who with a great Indian reformer, Ram 
Mohan Roy, founded a Hindu College in Calcutta for the 
training of nativ6 teachers of English. A medical college 
was founded in 1835. 

Meanwhile, the Company’s Charter was renewed by the The 
Act of 1833. That Act by the abolition of the commercial 
monopoly of the Company, and by its insistence upon the 1833. 
employment of Indians in the work of administration, still 
further turned the attention of the Government of India 
towards the educational problem. 

Under that Act Macaulay, as we have seen, went out to 
India (1834) as law member of Council, and added to his 
duties the Presidency of the Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. He plunged at once into the thick of the fierce con¬ 
troversy already in progress between those who championed 
English as the vehicle of higher education, and those who 
preferred the classical languages of India. 

'All educational action’, wrote Sir George Trevelyan, ‘had 
been at a standstill for some time back, on account of an ir¬ 
reconcilable difference of opinion in the Committee of Public 
Instruction: which was divided five against five on either side 
of a controversy vital, inevitable, admitting of neither post¬ 
ponement nor compromise, and conducted by both parties with 
a pertinacity and a warmth that was nothing but honourable 
to those concerned.’ * 

Macaulay's famous Minute of 2 February 1835 practically 
decided the matter. 

‘How stands the case?' he asked. ‘We have to educate a 
people who cannot at present be educated by means of their ’ 
mother-tongue. We must teach them some foreign language. 

The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to re¬ 
capitulate. ... Whoever knows that language has ready access 
to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations 
of the earth have created and hoarded in the course of ninety 
generations. It may safely be said that the literature now ex¬ 
tant in that language is of far greater value than all the litera¬ 
ture which three hundred years ago was extant in all the 

^ Li/# p. 
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languages of the world together. Nor is this all. In India 
English is the language spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken 
by the higher class of natives at the seats of government. It is 
likely to become the language of commerce throughout the 
seas of the East. It is the language of two great European 
communities which are rising, the one in the south of Africa, 
the other in Australasia; communities which are every year 
becoming more important, and more closely connected with 
OTU* Indian Empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic value of 
our literature or at the particular situation of this country, we 
shall see the strongest reason to think, that, of all foreign 
tongues, the English tongue is that which would be the most 
useful to our native subjects. The question now before us is 
simply whether, when it is in our power to teach this language, 
we shall teach languages [i.e. Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian] 
in which, by universal confession, there are no books on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own; whether, 
when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems 
which, by imiversal confession, whenever they differ from 
those of Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when we 
can patronize sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance at the public expense, medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy, which would 
move laughter in the girls at an English boarding-school, 
history, abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns 
thirty thousand years long, and geography made up of seas 
of treacle and seas of butter.' 

Macaxilay's brilliant sarcasm did not exhaust the alterna¬ 
tives; and in Brian Houghton Hodgson, a profound 
Orientalist who was then Resident at Khatmandu, he 
encountered a foeman worthy even of his steel, Hodgson 
maintained that the true issue was not, as Macaulay, with 
a debater's instinct, had insisted, between English and the 
classical and sacred languages of India, but between Eng¬ 
lish and the vernacular languages. Taking Bengali as an 
example, "the language of thirty-seven millions', Hodgson 
pointed out that it had already good dictionaries and 
grammars, and possessed an adequate "precision and com- 
l^tss', while its dose relationship to Sanskrit "alSorded 
means of enridhmmt new tmns cmnpetent to express 
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any imaginable modification of thought’. Tf any scheme 
of public instruction were really to reach the Indian 
peoples, it must’, he insisted, ‘take as its basis their mother- 
tongues.’ ‘ 

Macaulay’s scheme was based on the idea that the Indian 
peoples would be reached by a process of infiltration from 
above. Of this process Hodgson was profoundly mistrust¬ 
ful and predicted what would happen. ‘So one-sided a 
system would’, he urged, ‘at the cost of Government rear 
up a vast class of English-educated young men who would 
look to political or official careers which the Government 
would be unable to provide for them,’ and could result 
only in ‘sending forth a host of grandiloquent grumblers, 
as able to clamour as unable to work. . . . You have’, he 
added, ‘an indigenous system of vernacular instruction 
which has grown naturally out of the wants of the people. 

Build upon it.’ 

Hodgson wrote of what he knew. It was estimated 
that in Lower Bengal alone there existed no fewer than 
100,000 indigenous village schools. Their methods were 
primitive, and the results, as measured in literacy, were 
negligible. But Hodgson would have started from them; 
have encouraged and improved them; have trained their 
teachers in Normal Schools, and provided them with im¬ 
proved text-books in the vernaculars. His method would, 
doubtless, have been much slower than Macaulay’s, but it 
would have been far safer than the ‘inverted p5oramid’ 
erected by the latter. 

Macaulay’s official position gave him the means of sir 
snatching, for the moment, an easy victory. Nor have the 
fruits of that victory been, even yet, fully and finally Dispatch, 
gathered in. Nevertheless, it was to the principles and 
methods of Hodgson that the famous Dispatch of Sir 
Charles Wood reverted. Lord Hardinge had, in the mean¬ 
time, made the significant aimouncement that an ‘ English ’ 
education must be r^;arded as the exdusive avenue to 

* B, H* Hodgson, Two Zotters on tho Edncation of the People of India, 
iop, Ufe d/ Hodgson, pp, $tt seq. 
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public emplo3nuent. But despite every kind of official 
encouragement there were, at the date of Wood's Dispatch, 
only 129 students in all the Government colleges in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. Sir Charles Wood did, indeed, give his 
approval to the schemes already adopted for educating the 
upper classes through the medium of the English language, 
literature, philosophy, and history; he proposed that uni¬ 
versities should be established in the three Presidency 
capitals; but the emphasis of the Dispatch was upon the 
pressing need of popular education and upon the use of the 
vernacular languages as the only possible media for impart¬ 
ing it. The emancipation of the press (1833) and the 
abandonment of Persian in the Inferior Courts of Law 
(1837) gave added point to these proposals. Further, Wood 
proposed that separate Education Departments should be 
organized in each Presidency and Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship; that an adequate S5rstem of inspection should be 
instituted; that the State should establish a large number 
of new colleges and schools, technical, secondary, and 
primary, in all of which the vernaculars should be used, 
and that generous grants in aid should be made to private 
institutions. Towards the promotion of education for the 
Mohammedan minority and for women he showed himself 
warmly S3nnpathetic; and, finally, he laid great stress on 
the importance of maintaining complete religious neu¬ 
trality. It fell, as we have seen, to Lord Dalhousie, him¬ 
self an enthusiast for education, to carry into effect Wood's 
policy. He created a new Department for Education; he 
established normal schools for the training of teachers; he 
largely increased the number of elementary schools imder 
government control, and he gave generous assistance to 
non-official sdiools. Yet the aggregate results of his efforts 
wCTe disappointing. For this the outbreak of the Mutiny 
was, of course, primarily responsible; but apart from that 
there were other, more serious and more permanent 
obstacles in the path of the educational reformer. By 1870 
the total numb^ of elementary sdiods, either directly 
ccmducted, aided, or recognized by the State or by local 
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authorities in British India, ntunbered only 16,500, and the 
pupils therein about half a million. In Lower Bengal the 
Department of Public Instruction was educating 163,854 
children at a cost to the Government of £186,598. Lord 
Mayo, who had just (1869) taken up the Viceroyalty, was, 
however, a keen educationist and with the help of Sir 
George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, did 
much to improve this state of affairs. Mayo had no belief 
in the theories of Macaulay: 

“^I dislike*, he wrote to a friend, 'this filtration theory. In 
Bengal we are educating in Englirii a few hundred Babus at 
great expense to the State. Many of them are well able to pay 
for themselves, and have no other object in learning than to 
qualify for Government employ. In the meanwhile we have 
done nothing towards extending knowledge to the million. The 
Babus win never do it. The more education you give them, the 
more they will keep to themselves, and make their increased 
knowledge a means of t3n'anny. If you wait till the bad English, 
which the 400 Babus learn in Calcutta, filters down into the 
40,000,000 of Bengal, you will be ultimately a Silurian rock 
instead of a retired judge. Let the Babus learn English by all 
means. But let us also try to do something towards teaching 
the three R's to "Rural 

Sir George Campbell did much to carry out the policy 
of the Viceroy. By 1874 he had, as Sir William Hunter 
points out, ‘ covered Bengal with primary schools ’; he had 
more than doubled the number of children receiving in¬ 
struction therein (400,721 as compared with 163,854 in 
1870); he had ‘resuscitated the old indigenous mechanism 
of rural instruction, and without actually curtailing high- 
ciass educ:ation, had created a bona fide system of public 
instruction for the people of the cotmtry.’ * 

Lord Mayo’s educational efforts did not stop there. He 
was deeply impressed by the spedal needs of certain 
hitherto neglected classes. For the 'Poor Whites’ he did 
his utmost to piovi^ some means of instruction in the 
Presidency towns; he tuged upon the Local Governments 

* Batl Mayo , p. 180. 
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the necessity of making special provision to meet the wants 
of Mohammedans who 'had fallen behind in the race of 
life under the British system of public instruction’, for the 
sons of Rajput Chiefs he established, as already mentioned, 
the Mayo College at Ajmeer, while for the sons of the 
Princes and Chiefs in general he designed an ‘ Indian Eton, 
in which they should mix with each other and learn to fit 
themselves for the duties of their future position in life’. 
Unhappily, Lord Mayo’s splendid work was cut short by 
the knife of a convict; but his brief regime was distin¬ 
guished, nevertheless, by a remarkable advance in the 
sphere of education.* 

The By 1882 the number of public primary schools in British 
India had increased to 86,000, of their pupils to 2,000,000. 

Sion. But encouraging, and even imposing, as these figures may 
appear, they meant that hardly the fringe of the educa¬ 
tional problem had been touched.* Accordingly in 1882, 
Lord Ripon appointed a Commission, under the zealous and 
able presidency of Sir William Hunter, to investigate anew 
the educational situation, though university and technical 
education were unfortunately specifically excluded from 
its purview. Hunter’s own position was dear. ‘I dis¬ 
believe’, he said, ‘in calling a thin veneer of English 
culture for the upper classes a system of public instruc¬ 
tion.’ His Commission was instructed by the Supreme 
Government so to reorganize education in India that ‘the 
different branches of public instruction should if possible 
move forward together and with more equal step than 
hitherto. The principal object, therefore, of the inquiry 
of the Commission should be the present state of elemen¬ 
tary education throughout the [Indian] Empire, and the 
means by which this can be extended and improved’. 

The (^mmission did their work thoroughly. They 
visited each of the Greater Provinces, they examined 193 
witnesses and considered 323 memorials presented to them 
over a quarter of a miUion people. Their Report con- 

" Hnater, Zjord M«yo, pp. 179 wq. and 117 seq. 

* Tbete m now (1930) some 330,000 schools with 13,000,000 pn^. 
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tained no fewer than 200 reconunendations grouped under 
six main heads: (i) Primary education; (2) Secondary and 
collegiate instruction; (3) Internal mechanism: inspection, 
text-books and control; (4) The external relations of the 
Education Department—grants in aid and private effort; 
(5) Female instruction, and that of classes needing special 
treatment, such as Mohammedans, the children of noble 
families, and aboriginal races; (6) Legislation. Technical 
instruction was, as already mentioned, excluded, to 
Hunter’s regret, from the scope of the Commission’s 
inquiries. How near the subject was to the President’s 
heart may be seen from his Convocation address delivered 
as Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University in 1887. That 
address was mainly devoted to a powerful plea for technical 
education under University auspices. The condition of 
Great Britain, as regards technical education was, he con¬ 
cluded, bad enough, that of India was incalculably worse: 

‘Her ancient seats of Empire furnish artificers whose right 
hand has not lost its cunning. But the teeming millions of 
Bengal are still wedded to an overtasked soil. The Calcutta 
University is still a mere examining body, which yearly adds 
thousands to the crowded professions of law and journalism. 
It has no faculty of applied science, no workshops for practical 
training in the arts.’ * 

Of Hunter’s suggestions in regard to technical education, 
nothing came. Meanwhile, the Commission of 1882 was 
not barren of results, which may best be srunmarized in 
Hunter’s o\ra words: 

‘The vernacular languages were definitely recognized as the 
medium of instruction, not only in the indigenous and primary 
schools, but in a great part of the curriculum of secondary 
education.... The primary schools ceased to be mere nurseries 
for forcing up little boys into English-teaching institutions.’ 

The Commission explicitly dedared that, ‘ primary instruc¬ 
tion be regarded as the instruction of the masses, through 
the vernacular, in such subjects as wiU best fit them for 
thdr position in life, and be not necessarily r^;arded as a 
I Slociiie, Z«>it of Sir W. W. Hiootor, p. 360. 
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portion of instruction leading up to the University’. 
Plainly, the educational ‘ladder’ was less highly esteemed 
in those days than it now is. Yet the Hunter Commission 
did not, as will be seen later, kick it down. On the whole, 
however, the results of the Hunter Report, despite the 
fact that the Government adopted practically all its 
recommendations, were disappointingly meagre, though 
Hunter could point with justifiable pride to the fact that 
by 1894, out of the four million pupils in Indian Schools and 
Colleges recognized by the State, three and half millions 
were receiving education entirely in the vernacular, and 
the remainder partly in the vernacular and partly in 
the Enghsh language. The most important outcome of the 
Hunter Commission was, however, rather in the sphere of 
secondary than of primary education. As regards the 
latter there were by 1902—^thirty years after the reforms 
of Lord Mayo—only about 98,000 pubUc primary schools 
in British India, with some 3,200,000 scholars. The truth 
is that the obstacles in the path of elementary education 
were, as a brilhant French critic has pointed out, almost 
insurmoimtable. The most formidable were the increduhty 
of the people as to the value of the article ofiered to them— 
alwaj^ excepting, of course, the ‘Enghsh colleges with 
their passport to pubhc emplo3nnent’—^and the incom¬ 
petence of the ill-paid and ill-educated teachers. 

‘Possessed’, writes M. Joseph Chailley, ‘of only half developed 
minds, which have with difficulty received some rudiments of 
very elementary knowledge, those teachers are at most capable 
of repeating to their pupils what has been told to them. They 
cannot change the character of the lesson, even in the direction 
of simplidty.’ * 

This fatal faculty for verbal reproduction is not, be it 
observed, confined to the teadiers of elementary schools. 

Loid Such was, in rou§^ outline, the educational situation 
which confronted one of the greatest of reforming Viceroys 
when he reached India in 1898. Of all the eminent Englii^- 
men who, down to that time, had ruled India Lord Curzon 
‘ Cf. dudUejr, Airntt^aHve PrOlms of India, pp. 490 seq* 
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was, in an academic sense, incomparably the most dis- 
tingui^ed. That he should, to use his own words, have 
‘thrown himself with burning zeal into the subject of 
educational reform’ was only natural. In a remarkable 
address to the Educational Conference which he summoned 
to Simla (2 Sept. 1901), and over which he personally 
presided, the Viceroy smrveyed the whole field of educa¬ 
tion. In a second address at Simla to the Directors of 
Public Instruction on the eve of his departure from India 
(20 Sept. 1905) he smnmed up the educational policy and 
achievements of his memorable administration. By any 
one who desires to understand the problem, these addresses, 
with a third delivered at the Annual Convocation of Cal¬ 
cutta University (13 Feb. 1904), deserve to be studied with 
dose attention.' 

The young Viceroy by no means underrated the impor¬ 
tance of the reforms effected by his predecessors; but 
neither did he ignore the weak points in their handiwork. 
We started, he dedared, on the wrong tack ‘by a too 
slavish imitation of English models and to this day we 
have never purged oursdves of the taint’. He was fully 
alive to the fatal results of Macaulay’s colossal blunder: his 
erection of an ‘inverted pyramid'; his ignorant prejudice 
against the vernacular languages of India. ‘ Ever since the 
cold breath of Macaulay’s rhetoric passed over the fidd of 
the Indian languages and Indian text-books, the demen- 
tary education of the people in their own tongues has 
shrivelled and pined.’ The vernaculars. Lord Curzon added, 

are the living languages of this great continent. Englidt is the 
vehide of learning and advancement to the small minority; bui 
for the vast bulk it is a foreign tongue which they do not speak 
and rardy hear. If the vernaculars contain^ no literary 
modds, no classics, I might not be so willmg to recommend 
them. But we all know that in them are enshrined famous 
treasures of literature and art; while even the secrets of modem 
knowledge are capable of being communicated thereby in an 

' llwsr are printed in «ri«*U0 in Lord Cnmum in India (ed. IU]ejtd>)> 
pp. SZ 3 hdz. 
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idiom and in phrases which will be understood by millions of 
people to whom our English terms and ideas will never be any¬ 
thing but an unintelligible jargon.' 

It was a mistake, too, to assume that because certain sub¬ 
jects were adapted to the Western intellect they could be 
equally assimilated by the Eastern. As for University 
education it was. Lord Curzon held, a most unfortimate 
thing that the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom¬ 
bay, ‘the first fruits of the broad and Uberal Education 
Dispatch of 1854’, should have been founded on the model 
of London University—^at that time a purely examining 
body, and that, later on, Lahore and Allahabad should have 
adopted, though with some differences of constitution, a 
similar model. Worst of all: ‘ by making education the sole 
avenue to employment in the service of the State, we un¬ 
consciously made examination the sole test of education ’, 
and condemned the teachers to become ‘merely the pur¬ 
veyors of a certain article to a class of pturchasers’. The 
consequence is that ‘ while we trim the wick of the intellect 
with mechanical accuracy, we have hardly learned how to 
light up the lamp of the soul’, and to many students ‘the 
University means nothing more than the final stage in a 
long and irksome series of examinations'.* An Indian 
Oxford or an Indian Cambri<^e could not, of course, be 
created in a moment by a stroke of the pen, but something 
could be done to raise the deplorably low standard of 
higher education, to improve the teaching and the text¬ 
books in the affiliated colleges. Secondary education was 
less unsatisfactory than Higher or Primary education; but 
technical instruction was deplorably neglected. Such was 
the main burden of the Viceroy’s searching analysis. ✓ 

He was not, however, content with merely negative 
criticism. He promptly took steps to remedy the def ects 
he so clearly discerned. The first step was the appointment 
of a singularly competent Director-General of Education, 
in the person of Mr. (now Sir) H. W. Orange. In zgo2 a 

* The above dtaticms are bom mote thaa one q>eedi. b«t tiwy iaiOi- 
fnlly reprodncO Lord Cunoa'e considered opinions. 
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Universities Commission was appointed under the Presi¬ 
dency of Sir Thomas Raleigh, formerly Legal Member of 
Council, and their recommendations were largely followed 
in the legislation of 1903-4. Finally there came the com¬ 
prehensive Education Resolution of 1904. 

What had, in fact, been accomplished by all this 
activity ? In the first place, a great impetus was given to 
primary education. When Lord Curzon took office four 
out of every five Indian villages were without a school; 
three out of every four Indian boys were without formal 
education of any kind; of Indian girls thirty-nine out of 
every forty. A large annual grant—^thirty-nine lacs—^was 
devoted to the extension and improvement of elementary 
education. Training schools for teachers were multiplied 
in every direction, and the pay of the teachers, where 
inadequate, was increased. For secondary education more 
teachers, more competent teachers, and more inspectors 
were provided. The commercial and industrial sides of 
secondary schools, as against the pmrely literary, were 
developed, and greater emphasis was ledd on teaching than 
on examinations. As regards Higher Education, the 
governing bodies of the Universities were entirely re¬ 
organized ; the duty of teaching as well as examining was 
enjoined upon them and greater power and scope were 
given to the teachers; stringent conditions were laid down 
for aU Colleges whidi sought affiliation to a University, 
and stress was laid upon the importance of providing 
hostel accommodation for students who did not reside with 
parents or guardians. Of all these reforms the inspiring 
motive was, in Lord Curzon’s own words, ‘the casting off 
and throwing away of the miserable g3rves and manacles 
that had been fastened upon the limbs of the youth of 
India, stunting their growth, crippling their faculties and 
t3dng them down’. 

Lord Curzon's splendid efforts to improve Indian educa¬ 
tion earned Inm no gratitude. The masses were entirely 
indifilerent to them; the advanced politidans were bitterly 
hostile. He was accused of a sinister attempt to bar the 

3U3 s e 
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door of opportunity to Indian youth, and to undermine the 
influence of their natural leaders. His name, as he wrote 
to the Secretary of State, was ‘loudly hissed as the author 
of the doom of higher education in India’. The Viceroy 
was, indeed, strong enough to carry his reforms as far as 
the statute-book, but pas^e resistance prevented them 
from getting any farther The changes actually brought 
about were’, as his biographer sorrowfully confesses, 
‘small out of all proportion either to the time and thought 
which the Viceroy had devoted to them or to the violence 
of the opposition with which they had been assailed. ... In 
its broad outline the system of higher education remained 
much as it had been before.’ ’ 

Calcutta In little more than a decade after Lord Curzon’s depar- 
sity Com- another attempt was made to find a remedy for the 

mission, admitted defects of higher education in India. A strong 
1917-19- Commission was appointed in 1917, under the distinguished 
chairmanship of Dr. (now Sir Michael) Sadler, and more 
melancholy reading than that provided in their Report 
(1919) it were difficult to imagine. Lord Curzon might pro¬ 
pose, but the Indian politician disposed. The craze for 
examinations, so far from being checked, was stimulated. 
In 1917 so fewer than 16,000 students sat for the Matricula¬ 
tion examination of the Calcutta University alone, and the 
Simon Commission reported that the number of its 
students had in 1930 reached the amazing total of 29,000. 
Meanwhile the Sadler Commission found that ‘an effective 
synthesis between college and university was still imdis- 
covered when the reforms of 1904 had been worked out to 
their conclusion ’; that the foimdation of a sound university 
organization had not yet been laid; and that ‘ the problems 
of high school training and organization were unresolved’. 

The Sadler Commission issued in 1919 a voluminous 
Report and made more than one hundred detailed recom¬ 
mendations, and in 1920 the Government of India 
amimend^ them generally to provincial Governments. 
The G<mnment of India Act (1919) was now coming into 
■ B on a ldrti ay. Cvnm, ii. 19^. 
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operation, and in 1921 the responsibility for education in 
the Governors’ Provinces was, under that Act, transferred 
to ministers responsible to the Local Legislatures. The 
pivotal principle of the Sadler Report was that the old 
type of Indian University, pre-eminently represented by 
the Calcutta University, with its large number of affiliated 
and widely scattered colleges, should be replaced by 
centralized, unitary, residential, teaching autonomoiis 
bodies. To a limited extent this principle has been adopted. 
Of the seventeen universities in India, eight have been 
established since 1920 (in addition to three new ones 
founded between 1916 and 1918). Of the whole number, 
seven are ‘ more or less unitary ’, but the total number of 
students in them is less than half the number in Calcutta 
University alone. The Sadler Conunission also recom¬ 
mended that intermediate colleges should be estabhshed, 
on the one hand to prepare students for the universities, 
and to relieve the latter of a large number of students quite 
below any university standard; on the other hand to offer 
a sound collegiate education to students who did not pro¬ 
pose, and should not be encouraged, to proceed to univer¬ 
sities. The Simon Commission reported that ‘ the low age 
and low standard of matriculation and admission to some 
imiversities bring into them at present numbers of young 
and very inunature students who are quite incapable of 
profiting by real university education and who in Europe 
would still be treated as schoolboys. Some experiments ’, 
they add, ‘have been made to meet this obvious mischief’, 
but the force of the opposition which wrecked the Curzon 
reforms has, it would seem, not sensibly abated. 

Inside the universities the Simon Comm^ion note some 
improvement (since the Sadler Report) in respect of the 
development of tutorial instruction, the equipment of 
libraries and laboratories, in honours, post-graduate and 
re^arch work, and observe that the value of social 
activities, of corporate life, and of residential hostels as 
contributing th^eto, are more appreciated; but the funda^^ 
mental vices revealed by previous investigations remain 
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for the most part uncorrected. Standards of admission 
are still in some universities ‘deplorably low’; the univer¬ 
sities are overcrowded with men who ‘are not profiting 
either intellectually or materially by their university 
training’; many, too easily admitted, fall by the way, 
having wasted precious years of youth; many succeed in 
obtaining the coveted B.A. degree only to find that the 
careers for which alone it fits them are hopelessly clogged 
and congested. The disastrous political results of the 
disease of imemployment among these half-educated and 
disillusioned youths are the commonplace of every com¬ 
mentator on Indian affairs. But while diagnosis is easy, 
curative treatment as Viceroy after Viceroy, Conunission 
after Commission, have discovered, is exceptionally diffi¬ 
cult. Evidently the whole system of education is top- 
heavy, and the first need is a readjustment of the balance 
as between the iiniversities and colleges, on the one hand, 
and secondary, technical, and primary schools on the 
other. The second is an improvement in the quality and 
an increase in the number of inspectors. This need has been 
intensified by the provincialization of the educational 
service and by ‘the progressive extinction of the Indian 
Educational Service’. The closing down of recruitment for 
the latter service, accompanied by ‘the failure to reconsti¬ 
tute the provincial service (after a period of nearly five 
years) has’, as the Simon Conunission pointed out, ‘been 
disastrous to the organization of Indian education’. 

Alike in higher, secondary, and primary education there 
is much, then, that calls for the inunediate attention of 
Governments, Central and Provincial. To the Western 
mind it is little less than appalling to learn that out of some 
320 nuUion people in all India (including the Indian States 
and Burma) 20 millions are illiterate; that they cannot 
even (for such is the low test of literacy) write a letter to 
a friend and read the answer in the vernacular; while 
there were (in 1921), despite all the development of English 
education, only 2^ million people who wore able to read and 
write a rimple letter in English. In some I^vinc^ the 
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principle of compulsion has been adopted, but the applica¬ 
tion of it is left to local option, and in fact, when adopted, 
it is rarely enforced—even for boys. For girls, of whom 
only 2 per cent, are literate, compulsion has nowhere 
been adopted, nor, in the existing state of public opinion, 
is there any likelihood that it will be. 

Such is the present position in regard to this problem of 
problems. Can it be matter for surprise that it should be 
viewed with grave apprehension by all who are concerned 
for the future of the British Empire in India, and in par¬ 
ticular by a Commission charged with the duty of ‘inquir¬ 
ing into the working of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of representa¬ 
tive institutions in British India’, and with the further 
and stUl heavier responsibUitiy of reporting ‘whether and 
how far it is desirable to establish, extend, modify or 
restrict the principle of responsible government therein’? 

As for education the responsibility has already been 
almost entirely shifted on to the shoulders of the Indians 
themselves. We in this coimtry were slow enough in 
facing up to the problem of teaching our masters to read 
and Avrite; we have not yet awakened fully to the duty of 
teaching them to think. Unless and until the latter duty is 
accepted, and can be fulfilled, it were safer perhaps to 
neglect the former. ‘Elementary instruction,’ as Sir 
Richard Jebb said many years ago, ‘unless crowned by 
something higher is not only barren but may even be 
dangerous. It is not well to teach our democracy to read, 
unless we also teadi it to think.’ Literacy is no real test of 
thinking; there is indeed a large amount of concurrent testi¬ 
mony to prove that even a B.A. degree does not necessarily 
involve that painful process. Yet to the Western mind the 
idea of establishing representative institutions, mudi more 
responsible Government, among a people who, for the most 
part, can distinguish one candidate from another only by 
pictorial s^;ns, seems not so much crazy as grotesque. Yet 
the English language was the spontaneous gift of the Eng¬ 
lish people to British India. Admission to the ridi heritage 
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of English literature was followed by repeated assurances 
that the British ParUament and the British Crown desired 
nothing so much as the admission of Indians to the pubhc 
services. Those assurances were followed in turn by a 
series of measures conceding larger and larger powers of 
self-government. To an enumeration of those measures we 
must presently turn. Meanwhile, it has seemed relevant 
to examine in some detail the various aspects of a problem 
on the solution of which the success of any measure of 
autonomy must unquestionably depend. 



XIV 

CONSTITUTIONAL EVOLUTION (1858-1909) 

THE more important stages in the constitutional evo¬ 
lution of the English East India Company have been 
indicated in preceding chapters. But the transference of 
British India to the Crown marks the opening of an en¬ 
tirely new era. It may, therefore, be convenient to sum¬ 
marize the preceding stages before proceeding to sketch 
the progress of evolution since 1858. 

Under the original Charter grantedby Queen Elizabeth the The 
Court of the East India Company was authorized to ‘ make, ^^•**'**”’ 
ordain and constitute . . . reasonable laws, constitutions, 
orders and ordinances ’ and ‘ to impose pains, punishments, 
and penalties’ provided such laws and penalties were not 
repugnant to the laws of England. The Charter of George I 
(1726) conferred upon the Govemors-in-Council of the 
three Presidencies power to make by-laws and ordinances 
for the persons within their several jurisdictions. By virtue 
of the authority conferred by the grant of the Diwanni 
(1765) the Government of Bengal set up Courts for judicial 
and revenue purposes, and thus introduced a dual system 
of Courts, half deriving authority from the British Crown, 
half from the Great Mogul—a duality which was not 
finally simplified until 1861. 

The Regulating Act oi 1773 subordinated the Govern- Act of 
ments of Madras and Bombay to that of Bengal, and 
the minor Presidencies were required to transmit to the 
Governor-General and Council 'advice and intelligence of 
all transactions and matters relating to the Government, 
revenues or interest of the Company’. But the same Act 
gave to a newly constituted Supreme Court a right of veto 
upon the legi^tion of the Govemor-General-in-Coimcil. 

This veto Warren Hastings ignored, and an Amending Act 
(X78X) justified his action, and emancipated the Governor- 
General from the control, actually ambiguous and poten¬ 
tially miscbievous, of the Court. 
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Act of Pitt’s India Act (1784) introduced what was known as 
‘double government’—^the dual control of a Government 
Department and the Court of Directors. Though the 
machinery was cumbrous, and the procedure dilatory, the 
system worked, thanks largely to the absence of telegraphic 
conununication between London and Calcutta, much better 
than might have been expected. But the Act also affected 
the governing bodies in India. The membership of the 
Governor-General’s and the Presidency Councils was re¬ 
duced to three, of whom the Commander-in-Chief was to 
be one and to have precedence next to the Governor. All 
appointments to these offices were to be in the hands of the 
Court of Directors. The control of the Governor-General 
over the minor Presidencies was strengthened; but this 
was not enough for Lord Cornwallis, who accepted office 
only on condition that he was empowered, in special cases, 
to override his Council. An Act to that effect was passed 
in 1786 and the same Act enabled the offices of Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief to be held by the seune 
person. Even these powers Cornwallis found insufficient 
and they were further enlarged in 1791. 

Charter Extended powers were conferred upon the three Presi- 
Aa , 1813. (jgjjjjy Councils by the Charter Act of 1813, but great was 
the confusion thus engendered. The legal and judicial 
sjrstem of the country now 

'rested on no less than five bodies of Statute Law, besides 
having to pay heed also to the English common law, Hindu 
and Mohammedan law and usage, charters, and letters patent, 
regulations authorized by statute or deriving their validity 
either from the Company’s general powers of government or 
fix)m thdr acquired rights as successors to native govermnents, 
circular orders of coimts, and treaties made by the Crown or the 
Indian Govermnent.'' 

Neither judges nor suitors knew where they stood. 

Chearter The Charter Act of 1833 attempted to diminish the con- 
1833. fusion on the one hand by d^rivii^ the minor Presidencies 
of aH power of l^iidation and voting it exdusivdy in the 
' Mcntaga-Chdmsfcigd Report, p. 49. 
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Governor-General-in-CouncU, on the other by establishing 
an Indian Law Commission charged with the task of regu¬ 
lating the Courts and codifying the law. The Governments 
of Madras and Bombay resented the concentration of 
legislative power at Calcutta, and accordingly the Act of 
1853 strengthened the Governor-General’s Council by the 
addition of ‘legislative members’ representing the local 
Governments. When acting in a legislative capacity the 
Council was to include, in addition to the Governor-General, 
the Commander-in-Chief and the four ‘ ordinary ’ members, 
the Chief Justices of Bengal and a puisne judge of the 
Calcutta Supreme Court, and four representatives ap¬ 
pointed by the local Governments of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal, and the North-West Provinces. This evidently 
marks the recognition of two new principles of great sig¬ 
nificance. On the one hand, legislation was ‘ for the first 
time treated as a special function of government requiring 
special machinery and special processes ’. On the other 
hand, we have the germ of local representation in a central 
legislature.' The sittings of the Legislative Council were 
to be public and its proceedings ofiBcially published. 

The Mutiny brought the old S3retem of government to 
an end, and the transference of British India to the Crown 
was followed by a series of measures which, in the aggre¬ 
gate, by their progressive and cumulative effect, have gone 
far to transfer political responsibility from the Imperial 
Crown and Parliament to the Indian peoples. 

Of these measures the first was the Indian Councils Act of The 
1861. That Act modified the composition of the Governor- cmlwils 
General’s Executive Council and entirely remodelled the 1861. 
legislative system of British India. A fifth'ordinary’mem-: 
ber was added to the Council, and of the five members three 
were required to have served for ten years in India xmder 
the Company or the Crown, and one was to be a barrister 
of five years’ standing.* For purposes of legislation the . 
Coundl was reinforced by the addition of not less than six \ 

* M/C. Xeport, p. 50. 

* Bonrar to appoint a aiz<b aiauber gxven later. 

»•*» Ff 
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or more than twelve members, to be nominated by the 
Governor-General for a term of two years. Not less than 
half the' additional ’ members were to be non-official The 
assent of the Governor-General was required to every Act 
passed by the Council, and all such Acts were subject to 
disallowance by the Crown. No Bills relating to finance, 
defence, or foreign affairs could be introduced without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General. Power was also 
given to the Governor-General to issue Ordinances in cases 
of emergency, but they were not to remain in force for 
more than six months. In view of the growing tendency 
to general debate and criticism of the Executive, the func¬ 
tions of the new Legislative Council were strictly limited 
to legislation, and discussion relevant thereto. In Cotmcil, 
decisions were readied by a majority vote, though the 
Governor-General had, under exceptional circumstances, 
the power to overrule them. 

Since i86i Executive business has been more and more 
departmentalized, each of the chief departments, such as 
Finance and Education, being placed under the special 
direction of a member of Council, assisted by one of the 
secretaries to the Government of India. The Governor- 
General himself retains immediate control of Foreign 
Affairs. The Council is sometimes spoken of as a ‘ Cabinet'; 
but although there are certain obvious analogies between 
the Viceroy’s Council and an English Cabinet (as e.g. the 
assodation of a member of Coimcil and a 'Permanent' 
Secretary in each department), the description is mislead¬ 
ing. The Council lacks the peculiar and distinctive charac¬ 
teristic of an English Cabinet in that it is not dependent 
upon or responsible to an elected Legislature. Sudi ‘re¬ 
sponsibility’, it is needless to add, is one of the objects at 
which the Congress Party are now (1931) aiming. Mean¬ 
while, the Executive Council more dosely resembles the 
Cabinet of an American President, thou|^ again the 
analogy is by no means exact. 

The Act of 1861 restored the ri^t of kgidatkm to the 
Coundls. Similarly reinforced by additional members of 
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Madras and Bombay, it directed the Governor-General to 
establish by proclamation a Legislative Council for Bengal, 
and gave him power to establish such Councils elsewhere. 

Thus Bengal obtained a Coimcil in 1862, the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh in 1886, the Punjab in 1897, and 
Biuma and various other provinces in due course. 

The year 1861 was further memorable, in a constitutional The jndi- 
sense, for the passing of the Indian High Courts Act, which 
abolished the old Sadr Adalat (Courts generally inherited 
by the Company from their native predecessors) and set 
up new High Courts of Judicature in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Each Court was to consist of a Chief Justice and 
not more than fifteen judges, of whom at least one-third 
were to be barristers, and at least one-third to be cove¬ 
nanted Civil Servants. All the judges were to be appointed 
by, and hold office at the pleasure of, the Crown. 

In the sphere of central government there is no impor- Lord 
tant development to record between the measure * 
of 1861 and the legislation devised by Lord Dufferin, royalty, 
and carried into effect by Lord Lansdowne as Viceroy, 
and Lord Cross (as Secretary of State), in 1892. The 
viceroyalty of Lord Ripon (1880-4) was, however, 
memorable both for what he achieved in the sphere of local 
government, and still more for the agitation aroused by 
proposals whidi he failed to carry. Lord Ripon was the 
nominee of Mr. Gladstone, and was in closer S3mipathy 
with the views of the Prime Minister than with the less 
sentimental views of his immediate chiefs at the India 
Office, Lord Hartington and Lord Kimberley. The Viceroy, 
himself an ami^le but conunonplace politician, was largely 
influenced in his policy by the legal member of Council, 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Courtenay) Ubert, a scholar and jurist 
of great distinction, but belonging to the same radical 
doctrinaire type as Macaulay. The first important act of 
the new r^;ime (apart from the reversal of the Afghan 
policy of Lord L3^on) was to carry out the intentions of 
^ John Lawrence restoring Mysore (the administration 
of whidi had been taken over by Lord William Bentinck 
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in 1831) to the young Maharajah, the former Prince’s 
adopted son, who had been carefully trained for his duties 
under British supervision. The next, and much more 
questionable act was the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, 
which had been passed in 1868 to curb the seditious and 
anarchical tendencies of some portions of the native press. 
As a fact, the Act was only once invoked during its four 
years’ currency. Not that that affords evidence that it 
had not fulfilled a useful purpose. Perhaps the contrary. 
Any way the Act repealed by Lord Ripon in 1882 was, 
substantially, though in more stringent form, re-enacted 
during the World War. 

More permanently important was Lord Ripon’s reform 
■ of local government. A fuU generation of Indians had by 
this time enjoyed the advantages of a ‘Western ’ education; 
not a few Indian gentlemen had studied the working of 
English political institutions at first hand; many of them 
had imbibed the political philosophy of MiU, and had come 
to share the Englishman’s conviction that ‘liberty’ was 
inseparable from parhamentary government. Indians were, 
as we have seen, seeking and finding employment in the 
Public Services, and at the Bar, and had been promoted to 
the Bench. Among these English-educated Indians there was 
generated a not unnatural ambition to obtain for the people 
of their own races a larger measure of self-government. 
With this ambition Lord Ripon and Mr. Ilbert were in 
complete S3mipathy. But they wisely began with local 
government. Between 1883 and 1885 a series of Acts was 
passed to establish District Boards, and subordinate bodies, 
and to extend the powers of municipal corporations. So 
far as possible an elective and non-official element was to 
be introduced. The Government of India wisely refrained 
from any attempt to impose uniformity in local administra¬ 
tion; wide discretionary powers were conferred upon the 
local authorities in order ^at they might apply the general 
piindple with some r^ard to local condition aitd neces¬ 
sities. Lmd Ripon was under no illusions as th the prohaUe 
of his relqnns. 'It is not’, he oonfesped, 
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with a view to improvements in administration that this 
measure is brought forward. It is chiefly desirable as a 
measure of political and popular education.' 

Both in India and at home these measures were regarded 
with some suspicion and not a little apprehension; but the 
opposition to them was negligible compared with that 
aroused by a Bill, generally known as the Ilbert BiU, which 
proposed to remove from the Code of Criminal Procedure 
‘at once and completely every judicial disqualification 
based merely on race distinctions’. It is now generally 
acknowledged that the judicial faculty is far more common 
than executive competence among Hindus; but racial 
feelings were bitterly aroused, especially among the indigo 
and tea planters and other non-official classes in India, by 
the suggestion that Europeans should be put at the mercy 
of native judges. Racial prejudices on one side embittered 
those on the other, and in face of the agitation which 
sprang up, the Government withdrew the Bill. A com¬ 
promise was finally reached in 1884 by which Europeans 
charged before a District Magistrate or Sessions Judge 
might claim a mixed jury, not less than half the members 
of which were to be Europeans or Americans. Other 
similar privileges, denied to natives, were conceded to 
Europeans. 

Amid the angry tumult which raged round the Ilbert ind^ 
Bill a far more important event was almost ignored, partly 
perhaps because, before it actually happened. Lord IWpon, 
widely mistrusted in England as a Radical and a Roman 
Catholic, but by Indians regarded as an 'angel', had been 
replaced by a Viceroy who enjoyed confidence and popu¬ 
larity, Lord Dufferin. 

In the first months of Lord Dufierin’s vicero3^ty there 
met for the first time at Bombay (December 1885) a 
National Congress representing the most advanced section 
of educated Indian opinion. How far the Congress was, or 
is, representative of any class except that to which we had 
ourselves givai a quasi-national draracter by the common 
use ol the Eng^idi ttmgue, it is difficult to say. Certain it 
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is, however, that from its first meeting in 1885 down to 
the present day, the Congress has gathered a rapidly in¬ 
creasing number of adherents, who with ever-increasing 
vehemence have demanded the concession of a Constitu¬ 
tion framed on the model of Western democracy, with a 
representative and elected Legislature and an Executive 
responsible thereto. The full programme was not at first 
so precisely formulated, but it very soon became evident 
that this was the ultimate goal of the Congress party. 

Lord Lord Dufferin, while determined to suppress incendiary 
agitation, declared himself in favour of giving ‘a wider 
share in the administration of public affairs to such Indian 
gentlemen as by their influence, their acquirements, and 
the confidence they inspire in their feUow coimtrymen are 
marked out as fitted to assist with their counsels the re¬ 
sponsible rulers of the country’. He expressly disclaimed 
any idea of establishing a parliamentary system for British 
India. He described his scheme as ‘a plan for the enlarge¬ 
ment of our provincial councils, for the enhancement of 
their status, the multiplication of their functions, the 
partial introduction into them of the elective principle and 
the liberalization of their general character as political 
institutions'. But the elective element must always remain 
in a minority and the paramoimt control of policy always 
be left in the hands of each provincial government. 

Indian These principles were frankly though cautiously applied 
JcT^a in the Act of 1892. The Legislative Councils, both imperial 
" and provincial, were by that measure considerably en- 
laiged. In the Imperial Council the additional members 
were to number not fewer than ten, or more than sixteen; 
not more than six were to be officials, and the Govemor- 
General-in-Coundl was empowered to make such regula¬ 
tions as would secure representation to various interests 
and dasses. These regulations provided for the appoint- 
ment of ten non-official members from the four provincial 
Councils and one selected by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, vdiile five were nominated by the Govemor- 
GeaeraL The Legislative Coundls of Madras and Bombay 
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were each enlarged by twenty additional members, and of 
these not more than nine were to be officials. The non¬ 
official members were nominated by District Boards, Uni¬ 
versities, Municipahties, and various associations, profes¬ 
sional, commercial, and territorial. An official majority 
was still retained, but as regards the unoffidal minority 
the principle of election was virtually admitted, though 
the term itself was carefully avoided. 

Not less noteworthy than the enlargement of the 
Councils and the extension of theirrepresentativecharacter, 
was the widening of their functions. An annual budget was 
to be laid before them and they were entrusted with the 
right of discussing, though not of voting upon it. The right 
of interpellating the Executive members, denied to the 
Councils in 1861, was now conferred upon them. 

The advance thus registered was substantial; but it 
failed, of course, to satisfy the more ardent spirits in the 
Congress party, who maintained a more or less continuous 
agitation imtil larger, though still cautious, concessions 
were embodied in the Morley-Minto reform of 1909. ‘A 
wave of political unrest’, to use Lord Morley’s own words, 
was indeed slowly sweeping over India. ‘Revolutionary 
voices, some moderate, others extreme, grew articulate and 
shrill, and claims or aspirations for extending the share of 
the people in their own government took more organized 
diape’.' 

‘Political uiurest’ is one of those political euphemisms ‘Unrest* 
under which is concealed a multitude of ambiguities. For “ 
nearly half a century the British Raj has been confronted 
with an agitation whose precise character is not easily 
determined. Were India a ‘nation’, it would be accurate 
to describe it as a ‘national’ movement, and that there is 
in it an element of nationalism it were mere affectation to 
deny. Yet it is equally true and pertinent to observe that 
any dement of ‘nationalism’ which it possesses must be 
ascribed wholly to the policy consistently pursued by 
Great Britain in the government of India. 

‘ Moilejr, RteMeeHons, ii. i49< 
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Lord Dalhousie was not the first nor the last of British 
pro-consuls to contribute towards the ‘ making of a nation 
The whole tendency of British rule has been towards 
unification—amoral, material, and political. Hand in hand 
with the process of unification has gone a policy of political 
evolution—^the introduction into India of the political 
institutions familiar to Englishmen in their European 
home. More and more of political responsibility has been 
devolved upon the shoulders of Indians. The policy 
deliberately adopted has been embodied in Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, and has been repeatedly recommended in Official 
Proclamations; not least emphatically in those directly 
addressed to the Princes and Peoples of India by successive 
British sovereigns. 

Educa- In the process of xmification and of political education 
**°'^-the ‘English’ education initiated by Macaulay's famous 
Minute has been a factor of momentous importance. Save 
for the lingua franca provided by the English language, to 
say nothing of the political ideas to which it is an avenue, 
there could be no semblance of an Indian ‘nationality’ 
to-day. True, that tongue is spoken by only about 
2 \ millions out of the 350 millions of the Indian peoples, 
but it is these people who form the politicahy-minded 
intelligentsia and supply the leaders of the nationadist 
movement. English has not only provided a common lan¬ 
guage to those who otherwise would still have been con¬ 
ned to a tower of Babel, it has also furnished them with 
the smatterings of a political philosophy, wholly Western 
in origin and content. 

Pax On the intellectual foundations laid by Macaulay, Lord 
Brrfaw- Dalhousie and his successors built their material super- 

mca , <. 1 * 

structure of railways, postal and telegraphic communica- 
tions, and so forth. Lord Lawrence was thought to have 
performed a wonderful feat when he accompli^ed the 
journey from Calcutta to Delhi in a fortnight. To-day he 
could perform it in two days by train, in a few hours by 
air. But means of communication would be as futile as 
the possession of a coimnmi language had not the 
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Raj imposed on India—^not only on British India— a. Pax 
Britannica, and given to Indians rights of free speech and 
free meeting as ample as those enjoyed by Englishmen at 
home. AU this is freely acknowledged by all responsible 
Indian politicians, and it was especially emphasized in the 
remarkable spee<di addressed to the second session of the 
Indian National Congress {Calcutta, 1886) by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the veteran Parsee who was the first Indian to sit 
in the House of Commons. 

‘ I ask’, he said, ‘whether, in the most glorious days of Hindu 
rule you could imagine the possibility of a meeting of this kind, 
whether even Hindus of all different provinces of the kingdom 
could have collected and spoken as one nation.... It is under 
the civilizing rule of the Queen and people of England that we 
meet here together, hindered by none and allowed to speak our 
minds without the least fear and the least hesitation. Such a 
thing is possible under British rule and British rule only. . . . 
We are thoroughly sensible of the numberless blessings con¬ 
ferred upon us, of which the very existence of this Congress is 
a proof in a nutshell. Were it not for those blessings of British 
rule I could not have come here to-day . . . without the least 
fear that my children might be robbed and killed in my 
absence; nor could you have come firom every comer of the 
land . . .’' 

Mr. Naoroji spoke no more th2Ln the literal truth, eind his 
words deserve to be recalled to-day. Sir Charles Dilke was 
not less accurate when he said that' the hardest thing that 
can be said of pBritish rule in India] is that it is too good 

British rule has been, in a sense, ‘too good’. It has 
incurred the inevitable nemesis of gratuitous and some¬ 
what doctrinaire benevolence. But it is relevant to present 
issues to recall the fact that the policy was deliberately 
designed to educate the Dependencies for independence. 
The mid-Victorian statesmen had that goal constantly in 
view. The most r^nesentative work of the Manchester 
School was Sir George Cornwall Lewis's Govammeni of 

* Quoted by Cltirol« India^ p- 

* BrUain, ii. 375. 

3SJI3 
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Dependencies (1841), and its doctrine or gospel is there set 
forth as follows: ‘If a dominant country imderstood the 
true nature of the advantages arising from the supremacy 
and dependence of the related communities, it would 
voluntarily recognize the legal independence of such of its 
own dependencies as were fit for independence’ (p. 324). 
Education ‘ for present self-government and eventual inde- 
f)endence is now wrote Arthur Mills in 1856,' the univer¬ 
sally admitted aim of our Colonial policy’. India is not, 
and never could be, a British ' colony'; but the doctrines 
which inspired the policy of the Colonial Office were 
not without their influence on the India Office, though 
their apphcation would evidently have to be much more 
gradual in an Asiatic Dependency than in a British Colony. 

After the close of the ’sixties the Manchester School 
ceased to dominate English politics. It was killed by the 
triumph of nationalism in Europe and by the revival of 
high ‘Protection’. The pacific hopes of those who 
organized International Exhibitions, who looked to the 
development of international trade to banish war from the 
earth, were rudely dissipated by a series of ‘ nationalistic ’ 
wars and by the advent of weU-poUtik. The nations, old 
and new, began to scramble and struggle for a place in the 
tropical sun. In the course of that struggle Europeans 
came into not infrequent conflict with coloured peoples, 
and from those conflicts they did not alwa}^ emerge 
victorious. 

The reverses suffered by the Italians in Abyssinia in 
1887 and 1893 caused some excitement in the Indian 
bazaars. The defeats inflicted upon Briti^ forces in the 
earlier stages of the South African War caused much more. 
If a handful of Dutch farmers, ‘rightly stru ggling to be 
free', could thus defy the Imperial might of Britain, what 
might not be achieved by 250 millions of people in India ? 
But far the most important of all sudi events was the 
defeat of Russia at the hands of Japan (1904-5). On this 
point an cont^pmnry testimony concurs. There could, 
indeed, be no greater contrast than that presented by 
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Japan and India. Nevertheless, as a writer in the Quarterly 
Review (July 1908) pertinently observed: ‘the story of the 
triumph of Japan smote upon the receptive and impression¬ 
able minds of the new generation in India like an alluring 
trumpet call’. It did. The repercussion of that momentous 
war was felt throughout the whole continent of Asia, and, 
indeed, in all parts of the world where coloured races were 
in contact with whites. Most of all was it felt in India 
where the Japanese victory was craftily represented as a 
blow to the prestige not of Russia only, but of all the 
Western peoples, not excepting, of course, the English. 

The Russo-J apanese War coincided with the closing year Lord 
of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty. Well had it been for that * 
great statesman’s reputation, and for English prestige in and resig- 
India, had he resisted the temptation to return to India 
for a second term of ofi&ce. He returned under no illusions, 
but under a stem sense of duty: ‘I was well aware that a 
severe struggle lay ahead of me. ’ It did. He was cordially 
welcomed on his return by Princes and peasants; but quite 
otherwise by the self-conscious intelligentsia in Bengal. 

‘The implications which xmderlay his educational policy 
were regarded as reflecting on Bengali character; while his 
scheme for the partition of the Province was interpreted as 
a contemptuous challenge to their national aspirations’.' 

The partition policy was, in tmth, nothing of the sort; it 
may have been unimaginative, but it was dictated solely 
by considerations of administrative convenience and 
efficiency. Unfortunately, those considerations made no 
appeal to the Bengali politicians, and the policy was, in 
deference to persistent and passionate agitation, reversed 
in 1911. Bihar and Orissa were, indeed, created into a new 
Province, thus to some extent relieving, as Lord Curzon 
desired, the overworked Government of Bengal, but 
Eastern Bengal, with its preponderance of Mohammedans, 
was once more placed under the heel of Calcutta. 

More pot«it as a stimulus to agitation than the policy 
initiated by Lord Curzon were the circumstances of his 

^ Roiuildshay* Lift, it. 360-2. 
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resignation. Not less just than generous was Lord Morley's 
tribute when he declared that never would there be ‘a 
Viceroy his superior, if indeed his equal, in force of mind, 
in passionate and devoted interest in all that concerns the 
well-being of India, with an imagination fired by the 
grandeur of the political problem that India presents.’ 
True. But this was the Viceroy who was thrown over by 
a Government of his own friends at home, and virtually 
compelled to resign imder circumstances deeply galling to 
his pride. Whether he was right in thinking that to com¬ 
bine in one person the offices of Commander-in-Chief and 
Military Member of Council involved an undue subordina¬ 
tion of the civil to the military power; whether Lord 
Kitchener, as Commander-in-Chief, was right in insisting 
upon the combination; and whether the India Ofiice were 
right in supporting the soldier against the Viceroy—^these 
are matters on which a la3rman may hesitate to pronounce 
an opinion. What is certain is that the supersession of 
Lord Curzon, the strongest and proudest of recent Viceroys, 
dealt a terrible blow at the prestige of his high office, and 
sensibly diminished the respect due to the King-Emperor 
whom he represented. 

Radical Hardly had Lord Curzon been succeeded as Viceroy by 
Lord Minto, when his pohtical friends in England were 
England, routed at the poUs, and the Radical Party, after a political 
exile of twenty years,* returned to power. The advent of a 
Radical ministry with Lord Morley, a staundi Home Ruler, 
at the India Office, gave fredi hope to the ‘nationalists’ in 
India. A religious revival among the Hindus stimulated 
and sanctified preparations for armed insurrection. A cam¬ 
paign of violence and assassination was launched, and 
many innocent victims paid with their lives for the weak 
benevolence of the new regime. In 1907 the Congress pro¬ 
nounced in favour of what has come to be knovm as 
‘Dominion status’—^interpreted in India as ‘naticmal 
autonomy within the Briti^ Commonwealth of Nations'. 
Meanuhile, neither the visit in the winter of X905-6 of the 

* Bndcen only by a tronbled at office, 189^3. 
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then Prince and Princess of Wales, who were received with 
immense enthusiasm, nor the fact that the new Viceroy 
and the new Secretary of State were known to be contem¬ 
plating a further instahnent of constitutional reform, 
seriously interrupted the campaign of violence. To get rid 
of the foreign government by any means effectual for the 
purpose was inculcated as a religious duty. Bomb outrages 
and assassinations were reported from different parts of 
India though they were most frequent in Bengal. In Decem¬ 
ber 1907 the train in which the Lieutenant-Governor was 
travelling was derailed by a bomb; in May 1908 two Eng¬ 
lish ladies were killed by a bomb intended for a District 
magistrate; later in the same year a District officer, Mr. 
Jackson, was murdered in Bombay, and the trial of his 
assassins revealed the existence of a Brahmin secret society 
with wide ramifications. There was serious rioting also in 
the Punjab. 

The Government was seriously alarmed. In 1907 legisla¬ 
tion was passed on the lines familiar in Irish 'Coercion' 

Acts. Local Governments were empowered to proclaim 
certain districts with a view to the stricter control of public 
meetings, and to deport offenders. These precautions were 
followed in 1908 by Acts making it a felony to manufacture 
or to be in possession of explosives, or to incite to murder in 
the press, while a third Act, passed at a single sitting of the 
Legislative Council, conferred upon the courts in cases of 
seditious violence summary jurisdiction. In the same year 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Poona Brahman, who stood forth 
as the leader of the extremists, openly justified the weapon 
of assassination, and invoked blessings on the heads of the 
murderers, was tried and sentenced to six years’ imprison¬ 
ment. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the constitutional 
reforms known as the Morley-Minto reforms were laimdied. 

Meanwhile, on 2 November 1908, being the fiftieUx anni- Prcx^- 
versary of the a^umption of the govOTunrait of India by 
the Oxmn, the King-Emperor took the opportunity of wanivii. 
addresring to the Princes and Peofdes India a Pro- 
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clamation. The Royal message was read by the Governor- 
General at a Grand Durbar in Rajputana. 

The King-Emperor, looking back on the ‘ labours of the 
past half-century with clear gaze and good conscience’, 
noted the splendid fight against the ‘ calamities of Nature 
drought and plague; the wonderful material advance that 
India had made; the impartial administration of law; and 
the unswerving loyalty of the Feudatory Princes and 
Ruling Chiefs whose ‘rights and privileges have been 
respected, preserved, and guarded'. He referred to the 
paramount duty of repressing ‘with a stem arm guilty 
conspiracies that have no just cause and no serious aim’ 
and are abhorrent to the great mass of the Indian peoples, 
and declared that such conspiracies would not be suffered 
to interrupt the task of ‘ building up the fabric of security 
and order’. ‘Steps’, he added, ‘are being continuously 
taken towards obUterating distinctions of race as the test for 
access to posts of public authority ’, and he then announced 
that further measures towards the same end were in pre¬ 
paration. The most notable passage of the Proclamation 
ran as follows: 

‘From the first the principle of representative institutions 
began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when 
. . . that principle may be prudently extended. Important 
classes among you, representing ideas that have been fostered 
and encouraged by British rule, claim equality of citizenship, 
and a greater share in legislation and government. The politic 
satisfaction of such a claim will strengthen, not impair, existing 
authority and power. Administration will be all the more 
efficient, if the officers who conduct it have greater opportimi- 
ties of contact with those whom it affects and with those who 
influence and reflect common opinion about it.’ * 

The message itself, we learn, ‘was much approved in 
Bombay and Madras; Bengal pronounced it disappointing 
and wholly imworthy of the occasion.’ Extremist rags 
were frankly abusive of ‘words meant to cheat men as if 
they ware diildren’.* 

I The Ftodamatioa is printed in full in an A|q>endix to Lord Modey's 
SteoUecHotts, vci. ii. * Motley, Rsc^le^ioHS, ii. *76. 
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Neither by praise nor criticism of his rhetorical exercise 
was Lord Morley diverted from the main path of his Indian 
policy. The measures taken by the Government of India 
for the repression of crime had his full approval. ‘You 
must’, as he truly observed, ‘protect the lives of your 
officers. You must protect peaceful and harmless people 
both Indian and European from the bloodstained havoc 
of anarchic conspiracy.’ But he was determined that the 
necessity for applying ‘Coercion’ in fields far removed 
from Ireland should not delay ameliorative reform. Lord 
Minto was in complete accord with him, and after three 
years of gestation and correspondence his proposals were 
outlined to the House of Lords on 17 December 1908, and 
were embodied in a BiU, the second reading of which he 
moved on 23 February 1909.' 

Lord Morley disclaimed with emphasis any idea oi Indian 
attempting to set up parliamentary government in India: 

‘ If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly 
or necessarily up to the establishment of a parliamentry 
system in India I for one would have nothing at all to do 
with it.’ 

Under the Act and the Regulations made under its 
authority: (i) All the Legislative Councils, both Central 
and Provincial, were increased in numbers: the Viceroy’s 
Council was enlarged from 16 members to 60; the Councils 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay from 20 to 50; the 
Coundl of the United Provinces from 15 to 50. (ii) The 
principle of election was introduced alongside that of 
nomination. Henceforth every Coimdl was to be composed 
of three classes of members: (a) nominated official mem¬ 
bers ; (6) nominated non-official members; (c) elected mem¬ 
bers. In the Provincial Councils the elected members were 
to be retained, partly on a locality basis by municipalities 
and district and local boards, but mainly on a vocational 
basis by Universities, Chambers of Commerce, trade asso¬ 
ciations, and groups of persons with common interests 

‘ Tlte two speeches may be lead ia Motley’s Indian Speeches, pp. 75- 
97. and 113-38. 
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such as landholders and tea-planters. The 25 elected mem¬ 
bers of the Viceroy’s Council were also elected indirectly, 
mostly by the Provincial Councils. Separate representation 
was also guaranteed to Mohammedans, (iii) The Viceroy’s 
Coxmcil retained an official majority; on the Provincial 
Coimcils the majority was unofficial, but not necessarily 
elected, (iv) Not only the size but the functions of the 
Councils were enlarged. They were invested with power to 
move, and to vote on, resolutions, not only on the budget, 
but on any matter of general public interest; but the 
Executive Government was not bound to act on such 
resolutions. The right to interpellate ministers was also 
extended by permission to put supplementary questions, 
(v) As regards the Executive Councils the maximum 
nTimber of ordinary members in Madras and Bombay was 
raised from two to four, of whom two at least must have 
been in the service of the Crown in India for at least twelve 
years. In 1910 the Secretary of State appointed a Hindu 
barrister, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Sinha, as legal member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, and, on his resignation, a Mohamme¬ 
dan gentleman, Mr. Syed Ali Imam. Two Indian gentle¬ 
men had in 1907 been appointed members of the Council 
of India, to the great advantage, as Lord Morley declared, 
of the Secretary of State. 

Lord Morley claimed for his measures that they marked 
the ‘opening of a very important chapter in the history of 
Great Britain and Inffia'. Perhaps; but Lord Curzon gave 
expression to doubts which the experience of the last two 
decades has not dispelled: 

'I wonder’, he said, 'how these changes wiU, in the last 
resort, afiect the great mass of the people who have no vote and 
who have scarcely a voice. To these people, who form the bulk 
of the population of India, representative government and 
popular institutions mean nothing whatever. The good 
government vhich appeals to them is the government which 
protects them from the rapacious mon^lender and landlcnd, 
and all the other ^larks in human disguise which prey upon 
these unhapi^ people. 1 have a misgiving that this class will 
not fare mudi better under these changes than they do now.' 
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The misgiving, as we shall see, was only too fully justi¬ 
fied; yet it was Lord Curzon who was largely if not 
primarily responsible for the much more extensive and 
more momentous changes announced in the historic de¬ 
claration of August 1917 and effected by the Government of 
India Act of 1919. 

How far the Morley-Minto reforms satisfied the Congress Royal 
party and the great body of politically-minded Hindus 
must be considered presently. For the moment they were 
overshadowed by the visit of the King-Emperor and his 
Consort, and the dramatic announcements made by His 
Majesty at the Delhi Durbar of 1911. 

Even with the wonderful example of Japan in mind, 
and not ignoring recent events in the Turkish Republic, it 
is still permissible to doubt whether the genius of the 
Oriental does not find more appropriate fulfilment in a 
Personal rather than in a Parliamentary regime. Be that 
as it may, it is undeniable that the ' talisman of the Royal 
Presence ’ (to use a once famous phrase of Goldwin Smith’s) 
has never failed to evoke a wonderful response when it 
has been employed, as it has been employed with increasing 
frequency since India passed to the Crown. In the last 
sixty years India has welcomed three of the sons of Queen 
Victoria, her grandson, and great-greindson, as successive 
Princes of Wales; but all these visits paled, of course, in 
comparison with that of the actual wearer of the Royal 
and Imperial Crown. On 7 December 1911 their Majesties 
made their State entry into the capital of the Mogul 
Emperors and, on the 12th, with stately and superb cere¬ 
monial the great Coronation Durbar was held. The King- 
Emperor announced a series of administrative changes 
consequential upon the ‘modification’ of Lord Curzon’s 
partition of B^igal; the creation of a Govemor-in-Coundl 
for the freshly delimited Province of Bengal; a Lieutenant- 
Governorship for the new Province of Behar, Orissa, and 
Chota Nagpur, with a capital at Patna; and a Chief Com- 
missionship for Assam. But these were matters of rela- 
tivdy small importance. Great was the sensation when 

38jj H h 
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the King-Emperor annotmced that the capital of the 
Indian Empire was presently to be transferred from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi, and that the supreme Government was to 
be established in a new city planned (and now built) on a 
scale of dazzling magnificence. As to the wisdom of the 
transference of the seat of government, opinion was and 
is sharply divided. Was the change due to the promptings 
of an historic imagination? Or to strategical considera¬ 
tions ? Or to a desire to punish the seditious and anarchical 
Hindus of Bengal, and to gratify the more loyal Mohamme¬ 
dans? One thing at least was certain: the transference, 
wise or unwise, would impose immense financial burdens 
upon a none too opulent commimity. 

Such considerations, however, were evoked by subse¬ 
quent reflection. At the time the effect of the great cere¬ 
mony was dazzling. 

‘That incomparable moment,’ wrote an eyewitness of the 
scene,* ‘when the Monarchs seated themselves upon their high 
thrones beneath a shining golden dome, in the midst of a 
htmdred thousand of their acclaiming subjects, will assmedly 
remain in the eyes of those present as the most vivid memory of 
their lives. It was a majestic and moving rite fraught with 
deep emotion, compelling thought into unwonted channels. 
The greetings of the multitude set the seal upon the validity of 
the British Empire in the East.' 

So an eyewitness of that superb pageant might well 
have thought and written. A retrospective glance over the 
years which followed the Delhi Dmbar irresistibly suggests 
more sombre reflections. Yet mingling with them is one 
which to all time must recall one of the proudest moments 
in the long and splendid story of our race. Three years 
after the King-Emperor's Coronation Durbar, the whole 
Imperial fabric, of which he is the corner-stone, was 
shaken to its foundations by the shock of world-war. To 
the victory whidi ultimately crowned our efforts India 
made a superb and spontaneous contribution. Of that 
contribution nothing can ever efface the memory. 

* Quoted ap^ Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 78a, 
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THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE 

‘ IN Europe we are a maritime Power who are merely called Indian 
upon to defend our shores from invasion.... In Asia we have s®®- 

* iirr 3 .onv« 

both a seaboard and a land frontier many thousands of miles 
in length. . . . The safety of our Indian Frontier ... no less 
than internal reform is part of England’s duty. . . . India 
is like a fortress with the vast moat of the sea on two of her 
faces, and with mountains for her walls on the remainder. But 
beyond those walls, which are sometimes of by no means in¬ 
superable height and admit of being easily penetrable, extends 
a glacis of varying breadth and dimensions. We do not want to 
occupy it, but we also cannot afford to see it occupied by our 
foes. We are quite content to let it remain in the hands of our 
allies and friends ; but if rival and unfriendly influences creep 
up to it, and lodge themselves right under our walls, we are 
compelled to intervene because a danger would thereby grow 
up that might one day menace our security. This is the secret 
of the whole position in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, and as far 
eastward as Siam.’ ‘ 

In these vivid sentences Lord Curzon accurately diagnosed 
the situation which confronts the British Empire in India. 

The problem of defence against external enemies is under 
all circumstances a vital problem. On its solution depends 
literally the hfe of a nation. Self-preservation is the 
primary law of the State. Preceding chapters of this book 
have been mainly devoted to questions of internal organiza¬ 
tion and constitutional readjustment. But in the absence 
of an assurance of external security the discussion of such 
topics would be the merest futility. 'The fortunate citizens 
of a State where pubhc order is rarely disturbed, where no 
foreign invader has been seen for centuries,* may perhaps 
resent as disproportionate the space allotted by com- 

^ Lord Curion in India, pp. 407-8. 

* The French descents on the Irish and Welsh coasts during the 
Napoleonic wars and tiie S^pelin attacks during the World-War ought 
perhaps to be noted as exceptions inhich prove the rule. 
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mentators on Indian affairs to questions of army organiza¬ 
tion and to problems of defence. But those problems are 
primary, and though they must be summarily treated, 
cannot be ignored. 

Indian The term ‘Foreign Policy’ has meant very different 
^oU<^ things at different periods in the history of British India. 
For a full century (1756-1856) it connoted the relations 
between the East India Company and the Indian States. 
In the half-century between 1838 and 1888 it meant 
primarily the relations between British India and Afghani¬ 
stan, though before that period closed it was beginning to 
take serious account of the relations between Great Britain 
and other European Powers in Asia. This was, indeed, 
only one aspect of a larger problem. The era of national 
evolution in Europe was giving place in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century to an era dominated by weU- 
politik. European poUtics were ceasing to be exclusively 
European. Under the influence of new conditions imposed 
by discoveries in physical and mechanical science, the 
whole world was becoming one. The European chancelleries 
were concerned as much with the expansion of the Euro¬ 
pean States in other continents, with the scramble for 
Africa, the acquisition of Pacific Islands, the competition 
for markets and territory in the tropics, as with their 
mutual relations on the European continent. 

iMpio- This momentous change in the preoccupations of Euro- 
vcrfutioi^pe^ diplomacy reacted powerfully upon Asia, and not 
least upon India. 

‘Our Indian dominions now directly touch those of Turkey 
in many parts of the Arabian peninsula, those of Russia on the 
Pamirs, those of China along the entire border of Turkestan 
and Yuiman, those of France on the Upper Mekong. In our 
dealings with them the Foreign Department in India [then, as 
always, under the immediate control of the Viceroy] is becoming 
the Asiatic branch of the Foreign Office in England.' 

So Lord Curzon wrote in 1903, and he wrote with truth 
and wisdom, as well as with exceptional and first-hand 
knowledge. 
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lu order to see in true perspective the dealings of England 
the British Government in India with their immediate 
neighbours it is essential to apprdiend a more remote con¬ 
sideration. Shortly before his death in 1852 the Duke of 
Wellington advised Lord Malmesbury, who succeeded in 
that year to the Foreign OflSce, to keep on friendly terms 
with France, but ‘ to mistrust the Emperor of Russia like a 
Greek of the Lower Empire’. Neither Lord Malmesbury 
nor any other statesman of that period, except perhaps 
Lord Aberdeen, was likely to ignore that advice. On the 
contrary, from the time of the Greek War of Independence 
(1822-9) until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment of 1907, consistent mistrust of Russian ambition, 
fitful opposition to Russian advance, was the mainspring 
of British Foreign Policy, and determined the relations 
between British India and its neighbours. 

Until the regime of Lord Auckland (1836-42) we had 
virtually no contact with other Asiatic States; but the 
broad result of the rapid expansion of the Company’s 
dominions between the rule of Lord Wellesley and that of 
Lord Dalhousie was to eliminate buffer States, and to 
bring us into immediate contact with the hill-tribes of the 
Himalayas and with the loosely compacted and turbulent 
realm which acknowledged the authority of the Amir of 
Afghanistan—^when, but only when, he was strong enough 
to enforce it. 

To the tragic and humiliating circumstances attendant 
on our earlier attempts to interfere in the internal politics 
of Afghanistan reference has been already made. From the 
time when British India passed to the Crown (1858) down 
to the advent of Lord Lytton (1876) there was, except for 
the Umbeyla or Black Mountain Campaign (1862-3), and 
a little war with Bhutan, a small State on the Tibetan 
frontier, almost unbroken peace in India. To the end of 
his long lifeDostMuhammad, the able Amir of Afghanistan, 
not only kept his own fretful realm in awe, but remained 
faithful to his treaty-engagem^ts yrith the British, even 
to the point of resisting the temptation, afforded by the 
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Mutiny, to try and recover Peshawar. But his life and 
reign ended in 1863. On his death the usual wars of suc¬ 
cession broke out between the survivors among his sixteen 
sons. Now one, now another, of his sons obtained a tem¬ 
porary ascendancy, now in Kabul, now in Kandahar, or 
again in Herat. The policy of Sir John Lawrence (Viceroy, 
1864-9) was to abstain from interference in the domestic 
affairs of Afghanistan and to recognize any de facto ruler 
whichever and wherever he might be. This, under the 
circumstances, though an unheroic was probably the most 
prudent policy to adopt as regards the Amirs. But another 
complication supervened. Russia was now hovering on the 
northern frontiers of Afghanistan. The steady advance 
of Russia in Central Asia had for many years past caused 
considerable perturbation to the British Govenunent. In 
the middle years of the century (1844-53) the Czar 
Nicholas I had, indeed, made more than one attempt, 
apparently sincere, to arrive at a friendly agreement with 
Great Britain in regard to their relations in Central Asia. 
His overtmes were coldly received; the Crimean War 
ensued; and after the war Russia, denied by England and 
France access to the Mediterranean, again turned east¬ 
wards, and renewed her activities in Central Asia. The 
tendency at Calcutta in the early 'sixties was to regard 
those activities with a careless if not a benevolent eye. 
Lawrence,indeed,expressed the opinion that Russia 'might 
prove a safer neighbour than the wild tribes of Central 
Asia’. Consequently, the agents of the Czar were left free 
to in the troubled waters of Central Asian politics. 
Opportunities for that sport were not lacking: in 1864 
Russian troops occupied Tashkent; four years later they 
captured Samarkand, the capital of the Khanate of 
Bokhara and at one time the capital of the famous empire 
of Tamerlane. After the capture of his cajntal the Khan 
of Bokhara ceded to Russia the whole province of 
Samaricand. 

That acquisition brought Russian territory up to the 
lunrthera fronti^ of A%hanistan, and on the evse of his 
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departure from India (1869) Lawrence addressed a Dis¬ 
patch to the Secretary of State indicating, as it seemed, 
some weakening in his policy of ‘masterly inactivity'. He 
suggested that we ought to have a ‘clear understanding 
with the Court of Petersburg as to its projects and designs 
in Central Asia ’, and advised that Russia should be warned 
‘ in firm and courteous language that it cannot be permitted 
to interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan or in those of any 
State which lies contiguous to our frontier Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, then in power, preferred Lawrence’s earlier 
manner, and adhered to his former policy of laisser-faire. 

Sher Ali, the most successful of Dost Muhammad’s sons, 
had now established himself on his father’s throne and did 
not view Russia’s advance with the same philosophic 
detachment. He was, on the contrary, seriously alarmed. 

In 1873 the Russians occupied Khiva. At Khiva they were 
within 400 miles of the Indian Frontier. Accordingly, Sher 
Ali endeavoured to persuade Lord Northbrook (Viceroy, 
1872-6) that ‘the interests of the Afghan and English 
Governments are identical, and that the frontier of 
Afghanistan is in truth the frontier of India’. But the 
Gladstone Government could not be persuaded of the 
truth of this proposition, and Lord Northbrook was in¬ 
structed to inform the Amir that the India Office did not 
share his alarm, but that we should ‘maintain our settled 
policy in favour of Afghanistan if the Amir abides by our 
advice in external affairs’. Lord Northbrook obeyed his 
instructions to the letter. He had previously sent the 
Amir 20,000 rifles and a large present of money, but what 
the Amir wantedmorethanmoney or arms was an assurance 
that if he were attacked by Russia, England would defend 
him. That was withheld. Patronizedby Whitehall, repulsed 
at Calcutta, Sher Ali threw in his lot with Russia. 

In 1874 Mr. Disraeli displaced Mr. Gladstone, Lord Lord 
Salisbury went to the India Office, and Lord Lytton, a son 
of the novdist, and himself a poet with a varied experience 
in the dipknnatic service, was, to the f eneral amazemmt of 
a public who had heard of 'Owen Meredith' but knew 
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nothing of Lord L3dton, appointed to succeed Lord North¬ 
brook as Viceroy. Lord L3rtton’s administrative work in 
India was admirable; he carried through important 
financial reforms; his handling of the famine crisis of 
1876-8—one of the worst on record—^was recognized as 
masterly; and he presided with great dignity over the 
historic Durbar which was held on i January 1877 to pro¬ 
claim the assumption by Queen Victoria of the new title 
of Empress of India, conferred upon her by the Bill, bitterly 
opposed on its passage into an Act, of 1876. The Viceroy 

Kaiser-i- cordially approved the Act as marldng the inauguration of 
a ‘new policy by virtue of which the Crown of England 
should henceforth be identified with the hopes, the aspira¬ 
tions, the sympathies, and interests of a powerful native 
aristocracy’. Denounced by the Manchester School in 
England as ‘bizarre’, as a characteristic bit of melodrama 
performed by a political charlatan, the Act fulfilled the 
hopes of its author. On Disraeli’s part it was no sudden 
inspiration; it was merely an item in a coherent and pre¬ 
determined scheme of policy. ‘You ought at once ... to 
tell the people of India that the relation between them and 
their real ruler and Sovereign Queen Victoria shall be 
drawn nearer. . . . You can only act upon the opinion of 
Eastern nations through their imagination.' So Disraeli, 
then in opposition, had spoken at the time of the Mutiny. 
In 1876 he spoke as First Minister of the Crown as follows: 
‘The Princes and nations of India ... know what this (the 
Royal Titles) Bill means, and they know that what it 
means they wish.’ No one could better have interpreted 
the mind of the Prime Minister to the peoples of India than 
the Viceroy of his choice. 

Aigbani- Unfortunately, however, it is in connexion with his 
Afghan policy that Lord L3dton’s name as Viceroy has 
been almost exclusively associated. Lord Lsdton’s first 
move was to try and persuade Sher Ali to conclude a com- 
prdienave treaty imder which he was to obtain what he 
most deared, the recognition of his younger and favourite 
son, Abdulla Jan, as heir to his throne, a fixed and aug- 
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mented subsidy, and a definite pledge of English support 
against foreign aggression; while he, on his part, was to 
accept a British Resident at Herat. To the latter condition 
the Amir was strongly opposed, nor was he willing even to 
receive a complimentary mission to announce the Queen’s 
assumption of the Imperial title. He objected that if he 
received an English mission he could not refuse a similar 
request from Russia. Whether Sher Ali was sincerely 
anxious to hold both his powerful neighbours equally at 
arm’s length, or whether, repulsed by one Viceroy after 
another, he had already decided to throw in his lot with 
Russia, is not certain. Could the latter alternative be sub¬ 
stantiated it would go far to justify the course subsequently 
adopted by Lord Lytton. Critical opinion has, unfortu¬ 
nately for L3rtton’s reputation, inchned to accept the 
former alternative, and consequently to endorse the 
condemnation pronounced by contemporaries. 

Meanwhile, Lord L5d:ton had in December 1876 con- Quetta, 
eluded with the Khan of Khelat in Baluchistan the 
important Treaty of Jacobabad, by which we acquired a 
right to garrison Quetta, a position of natural strength and 
strategical importance, since by giving us the command of 
the Bolan Pass it enabled us to turn the flank of the Afghan 
frontier. Quetta has since become an integral part of 
British Incha with which it has been connected by a rail¬ 
way. This diplomatic success, attained through the tact 
of Major Sandeman who negotiated the treaty, naturally 
alarmed the Amir, and served to strengthen his resolution 
against the reception of an English Resident. 

In 1878, however, Sher Ali received, it may wdl be under 
compulsion, a Russian mission at Kabul. But whether 
imder compulsion or not, its reception rendered it impera¬ 
tive, unless British prestige was to be irremediably 
damaged in Asia, that a British mission should be received 
with equal honour. Accordingly, Lord Lytton informed 
the Amir that a British envoy of la^ rank. General 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, at that time Commander of the 
Madras army, would forthwith proceed to Kabul. 
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The Chamberkiin mission, with an escort of about i,ooo 
men, left Pediawar on 21 September and encamped at 
Jamrud, three miles short of the Khyber Pass. Sir Neville, 
having reason to suspect that the advance of the mission 
might be opposed, took the wise precaution of sending for¬ 
ward Major (afterwards Sir Louis) Cavagnari to demand 
leave for the mission to proceed. Leave was refused by 
the officer commanding the Afghan troops in the Khyber 
Pass; it was made clear to General Chamberlain that, if he 
proceeded, he would encounter armed resistance, and the 
mission was accordingly abandoned. 

That Lord Lytton acted precipitately was generally 
acknowledged at the time. It is now known that he acted 
in flagrant disobedience to the orders of the Cabinet. 

‘He was told’ (as Lord Beaconsfield wrote to Lord Cran- 
brook 26 September 1878) ‘ to wait until we had received the 
answer from Russia to our remonstrance. ... He disobeyed 
us.... He was told to send the mission by Kandahar. He has 
sent it by the Khyber and received a snub which it may 
cost tis much to wipe away.' ‘If Lytton had only been quiet 
and obeyed my orders,’ he wrote to Lord Salisbury (3 October), 

‘ I have no doubt that, tmder the advice of Russia, Sher Ali would 
have been equally prudent.’ * 

Lord Beaconsfield’s words, written before the disasters 
occurred, constitute a much more conclusive condeihnation 
of Lytton’s precipitate conduct than anything that was 
subsequently said or done by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington. The Beaconsfield Cabinet, however, refused 
to ‘let down’ the ‘man on the spotand their loyalty to a 
colleague cost them their places. The Afghan War, com¬ 
bined with their policy in South Africa, sealed their fate at 
the general election of 1880, and brought Mr. Gladstone 
back into power. 

Lord Ly^ton’s position was confessedly difficult. His 
real blander was precipitancy. That he was right in 
insisting that Sher Ah should receive a British Minion 
cannot be denied. The Amir’s refusal created a dangerous 

* Bfickki Disraeli, voL vi, chap, x, esp* pp* 330-90. 
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situation. Nothing, as General Chamberlain wrote to the 
Viceroy, ‘ could have been more humiliating to the dignity 
of the British Crown and nation To the refusal to receive 
an Envoy from the Queen-Empress, at a moment when a 
Russian mission was actually being entertained at Kabul, 
what answer could there have been save the one which the 
Viceroy actually gave ? 

An ultimatum, with a short time-limit, was sent to Sher 
Ali, demanding a full and immediate apology and a pro¬ 
mise to receive a permanent British Embasssy at Kabul. 

A large force was mobilized, and on the expiry of the time¬ 
limit, was ordered to march. Ten days later the Amir’s 
reply was received; but the war had begun. 

On 21 November the British force, 30,000 to 40,000 Afghan 
strong, advanced in three columns: one by the 
ber Pass, under the command of Sir Samuel Browne; 
another through the Kuram Valley, under Major-General 
Roberts; the third, under Sir Donald Stewart, through 
the Bolan Pass on Kandahar. Before the end of 
December Browne had reached Jalalabad, Roberts had 
fought his way through the Shutargardan Pass, and in 
January Stewart entered Kandahar. Sher Ali, realizing 
the hopelessness of resistance, fled into Ttirkestan, with 
such members of the Russian mission as lingered at Kabul, 
and there in February 1879, having vainly besought the 
Russians to deliver him from the misfortunes they had 
brought upon him, the unhappy victim of Russian am¬ 
bition passed away. His eldest son, Yakub Khan, released 
from imprisonment before his fatlrer’s flight, established 
himself in Kabul; in May he presented himself in General 
Browne’s camp at Gandamak, and terms of peace were 
quickly arranged. 

By the Treaty of Gandamak Yakub Khan agreed to Treaty of 
receive a permanent British Embassy, with a suitable 
escort, at Kabul, and agencies at Herat and elsewhere; to z6 May 
conduct his foreign policy under the advice of Great 
Britain; to give facilities for trade, and to allow sudr 
a rectification of the North-Western frontier as was 
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demanded by the' forward ’ school of British strategists. In 
return he was to be supported against external aggression 
and to receive an annual subsidy of six lacs of rupees. 

The news of the conclusion of peace was received with 
much satisfaction in England, and the Government con¬ 
gratulated itself and the country on the attainment of ‘ a 
scientific and adequate frontier for our Indian Empire’. 
Lord Lawrence’s warnings were ignored; the advocates of 
the ‘forward’ policy triumphed; the Indian frontier was 
to rest not upon the Indus, but upon the command of the 
passes. One of the great soldiers who had conducted the 
war had forebodings about the peace. General Roberts 
thought that ‘ peace had been signed too quickly ’, and that 
it ought to have been dictated in Kabul.* 

Murder of His forebodings were only too sadly justified. Sir Louis 
Mri m Cavagnari, whose diplomatic tact had done so much to 
Kabul, smooth the negotiations at Gandamak, accepted the 
mission to Kabul. Taking with him only a small escort, 
he reached the capital in July 1879. In September he and 
all his comrades were murdered by the Amir’s mutinous 
soldiery. The news reached Simla on 4 September, and 
two days later Roberts left to take command of the Kabul 
Field Force. Stewart’s army had hardly left Kandahar, 
which was at once reoccupied. Roberts and his little force 
reached Kabul early in October. Yakub promptly abdi¬ 
cated and was deported to India. Efforts were made to 
discover Cavagnari’s murderers, and the city and district 
around it were placed under martial law. Roberts found 
Kabul ‘much more Russian than English, the officers 
arrayed in uniforms of Russian pattern, Russian money in 
the treasury, and Russian wares in the Bazaars’. Before 
he left, he brought to light much evidence as to Russian 
designs in Afghanistan, and he placed it on formal record 
that inhis opinion therecent rupture withSher Alihad ‘been 
themeans of unmasking and checking a very serious consin- 
racy against the peace and security of our Indian Empire 

* Forty-oiu Yutfit in India, ii. 177. 

* Cf. d%wtcb dated 22 November 1879, printed in Forty-em Ytart, 
Appendix iv. 
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Meanwhile his own position in Kabul was far from 
secure. Again and again he had to beat off the tribesmen, 
and not until the end of December did reinforcements 
reach him from India. Early in May 1880, Stewart and 
his division, after a successful engagement at Ahmed Khel, 
near Ghazni, joined him at Kabul. 

Before this, an important political decision had been 
arrived at. To retain Afghanistan was out of the question. 

How could it best be made to contribute to the tranquillity 
of the northern frontier of India? There were only two 
alternatives. To erect Afghanistan into a strong, imited, 
and friendly buffer State; or to break it up and so render it 
impotent for mischief. Could the friendship of the tribes¬ 
men or of their ruler be really assured, the former was the 
obvious policy. But the tribesmen were hostile, and a 
ruler was still to seek. Lord Lytton decided therefore 
on the policy of disintegration. Kandahar or Western 
Afghanistan was promised to Sher Ali, a cousin of the late 
Amir, but Sher Ali declared, truly enough, that he could 
hold it only with the help of British troops. Northern 
Afghanistan was still unprovided for. Opportunely at this 
moment there appeared upon the scene the strong man 
so badly needed. Abdur Rahman, a grandson of Dost 
Muhammad, and a nephew of Sher Ali, had been, for nearly 
ten years, a semi-captive pensioner of Russia in Turkestan, 
where, with remarkable shrewdness, he had taken the 
measure of his jailer-hosts, and had decided to throw in 
his lot, if he got the chance, with the Eng^h. He no 
sooner reappeared in Afghanistan than the tribesmen 
rallied round him, and Lord Lytton offered to make him 
Amir of Kabul. But Abdur Rahman wanted to be Amir 
not of Kabul but of Afghanistan. He bad not to wait long 
for the realization of his ambition. 

The new Amir had just been installed in Kabul (22 July Roberts's 
1880) and the Britidi preparations for evacuation were ^ 
but comidete when a new darker arose. Ayub Khan, a bar. 
brother of the late Amir Yakub, gathered round him a 
large lOTce of tribesmen in the Herat district, and annotmc- 
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ing himself as a candidate for the throne marched on 
Kandahar. General Primrose, left in command at Kanda¬ 
har, sent out a brigade under Brigadier-General Burrows 
to stop him. With a totally inadequate force Burrows did 
his best to carry out his orders. But at Maiwand on 27 July 
his brigade was cut to pieces by a force overwhelmingly 
superior, and only a remnant got back to Kandahar. 
Primrose and his force in Kandahar were now in imminent 
danger. Kandahar itself was invested by the forces of Ayub 
Khan, flushed with recent victory. A notable resolution 
was now taken by the two great soldiers at Kabul. The 
Government was inchned to attempt the rehef of Kanda¬ 
har from Quetta. Stewart and Roberts, with their ultimate 
approval, decided to do it from Kabul. Roberts with 
10,000 picked men was to succour Kandahar, Stewart was 
to lead back the rest of the Kabul garrison to India. 

On 9 August Roberts’s famous march began; by the 31st 
he had covered the 318 miles of country that separate 
Kabul from Kandahar. On i September his triumph was 
confirmed and consummated by a briUiant victory over the 
Afghan forces outside Kandahar. Ayub’s army was anni¬ 
hilated, and his political pretensions were destroyed. 
Roberts became the idol of the army and of his country¬ 
men. The Afghan War was at an end. 

Mr. Even Lord Lytton shrank from the task of a permanent 
stOT^n occupation of Northern and Central Afghanistan. But the 
power, disposition of events no longer rested with that brilliant, 
but impetuous. Viceroy. On the defeat of the Conservative 
party at the polls (April 1880) he at once tendered his 
resignation, and it was accepted. Lord Hartington reigned 
at the India Office in Whitehall, Lord Ripon, as we have 
seen, went to Calcutta. The new Government, despite 
strong protests from the Queen, determined upon a com¬ 
plete and immediate reversal of the policy of their pre¬ 
decessors. On one point only was there momentary 
hesitation. Lord Ripon him^f realized the difficulty of 
abandoning Kandahar. Roberts r^;arded its retention as 
of ‘vital importance’. All the soldiers in India and most 
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of the civilians were with him. The Queen ardently sup¬ 
ported his views at home.* But there were strong argu¬ 
ments on the other side. Sher Ali proved himself to be a 
weak creature, incapable of maintaining the position in 
which we had placed him without our help. Abdur Rah¬ 
man regarded Kandahar as essential to his hold on Herat. 

To retain it meant friction with the Amir, hostility with 
the tribesmen, perhaps war with both. Lord Hartington, 
though not without grave consideration,* decided that as 
soon as it could be done with dignity and safety Kandahar 
must be evacuated. Lord Ripon was brought round to the 
view that the retention of Quetta would give us all the 
strategic advantages we could desire without the certain 
expense and possible danger of garrisoning Kandahar. 
Quetta was retained, and in April 1881 the evacuation of 
Kandahar was completed. Thus the Treaty of Gandamak 
was tom up, and Abdur Rahman, having expelled Ayub 
Khan (who had temporarily regained possession of it) out 
of Kandahar, at last ruled over 'a friendly, strong, and 
independent Afghanistan’. The policy of disintegration 
was repudiated, and we reverted to that of a buffer State. 
Thanks to the timely emergence of a strong and exception¬ 
ally sagacious ruler that policy relieved us of danger, 
though not of anxiety, for twenty years. 

Meanwhile, the Russians, though headed off from The 
Afghanistan, did not desist from their activities in Central 
Asia. Those activities excited serious alarm both in Lon¬ 
don and Calcutta. It seemed, indeed, doubtful whether, 
despite the good will of Abdur Rahman, the ‘ buffer ’ would 
remain intact. There were rumours that Russia was pre¬ 
paring to occupy Merv. Russia disavowed the intention; 
but early in 1884, relying upon England’s preoccupation 

’ Qwcn VictOfia*s Letters, vol. iii (Second Series), chapters ii, iii. The 
Queen, though admitting that it might be desirable to strengthen Abdur 
Rahman by handing over Kandahar, wished to be * convinced of this by 
the opinions of competent military commanders and not to accept as 
final a decision that is only based on political and party expediency*. 

P- 139* 

• Cf, Holland, Dev(mshire, i. 304-18, 
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in the Soudan, she did occupy Merv and Saraks, and thus 
came within 200 miles of Herat. This step was in direct 
violation of Gortchakoff’s assurance given to the British 
Government in 1882, that Merv 'lay outside the sphere of 
Russian influence’.* 

Nevertheless, the British Government tamely assented 
to the proposal for the appointment of a joint Commission 
to delimit the northern frontier of Afghanistan. The 
disputed boundary line lay between the rivers Hari Rud 
and Oxus. Sir Peter Lumsden, the British Commissioner, 
reached the Afghan frontier on 19 November 1884. His 
Russian colleague, M. Zdinoi, excused himself on the score 
of illness until February. February came, but still no 
Zelinoi. The affront was unmistakable, and British 
patience was almost exhausted. The Russians usefully 
employed the interval by occupying various eligible points 
in dispute. 

Lord Matters came to a crisis when, in March 1885, the 
Dufferm. Ruggians seized Penjdeh, a disputed post on the Afghan 
frontier about a hundred miles due south of Merv. The 
news of the expulsion of the Afghans from Penjdeh aroused 
public excitement in England to the highest pitch. ‘We 
know’, said Gladstone, 'that the attack was a Russian 
attack; we know that the Afghans suffered in life, in spirit, 
and in repute; we know that a blow was struck at the 
credit and authority of the Sovereign, our protected ally, 
who had committed no offence ... we must do our best to 
have right done in the matter.’ The British Government 
acted with unusual promptitude. They called out the 
Reserves, and moved a vote of credit for £ii millions, 
£4 J millions of which was for the Soudan Expedition. The 
Vote was agreed to without a dissentient voice—a broad 
hint to Russia which did not a little to promote a peaceful 
issue. The personality of the new Viceroy materiedly con¬ 
tributed to the same end. In 1884 Lord Ripon had given 
place to Lord Dufferin, one of the ablest diplomatists, and 
one of the most brilliant and magnetic personalities of the 
’ Fitsiiaurice, Lifi cf Lori GranvUU. ii, p. 430. 
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day. Lord Dufferin went to India with a long and varied 
experience of world-politics. After holding minor offices in 
the ministries of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone he 
served as Governor-General in Canada (1872-8), where 
he helped to consolidate the new federal imion. He was 
British Ambassador at Petersburg during the difficult 
period which followed on the Congress of Berlin (1879-81). 

In 1881 he was transferred to Constantinople and did much 
to reorganize the government of Egypt after Arabi’s 
rebellion in 1882. Viceroy of India (1884-8), it was his first 
task to deal with the difficulties arising from the Russian 
attack upon the Afghans at Penjdeh. Abdur Rahman 
fortunately happened to be at that moment the Viceroy’s 
guest at Rawal Pindi. ‘My country’, the Amir shrewdly 
remarked,' ‘is like a poor goat on whom the lion and the 
bear have both fixed their eyes, and without the protection 
of the Almighty Deliverer the victim cannot escape very 
long.’ But like every one else Abdur Rahman found Lord 
Dufferin’s charm irresistible and he readily accepted the 
suggested arrangement. Penjdeh, for which Adbur Rah¬ 
man cared comparatively little, was left in the hands of 
Russia, but in compensation the Amir secured the exclusive 
control of the Zulfikar Pass, for which he cared much. 

Between Russia and Afghanistan the matter was thus Angio- 
satisfactorUy adjusted. Between Russia and England, on 
the contrary, negotiations were protracted until July 1887, ments. 
when a protocol between the two Powers was signed at ^^^7 
Petersburg. By the agreement then reached a definite 
check was put upon Russian advance towards Herat, and 
the frontier was settled up to the line of the Oxus. But, 
checked on -the western frontier of Afghanistan, the 
Russians continued their advance northwards and east¬ 
wards, and in 1895 annexed the Pamirs. 'Their frontier 
thus came to mardi with that of Chinese Turkestan to the 
east, and on the south with that of the British North-West 
Frontier Provinces, the frontier being defined by another 
Anglo-Rossian Convention signed in 1895. ‘ 'The boundary 

‘ In his Autobiography. 

1C h 


3353 
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pillars wrote Sir Alfred LyaU, ‘ now set up by British and 
Russian officers on the Hindu Kush and by the Oxus, 
record the first deliberate and practical attempts made by 
the two European Powers to stave off the contact of their 
incessantly expanding Asiatic Empires.’ 

The Not, however, until the conclusion of the comprehensive 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 was a complete under- 
Agree- standing reached between the two Empires. The founda- 
tion of the Anglo-Russian Entente was really laid at the 
Algeciras Conference, where Great Britain was represented 
by Sir Arthur Nicholson, her accomplished Ambassador at 
Petersburg. Sir Edward Grey, who had come into office 
at the end of 1905, threw himself with ardour into the task 
of improving relations between the two countries. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey started from this principle: ‘ When the interests 
of two Powers are constantly touching and rubbing against 
one another, it is hard to find a half-way house between 
constant liability to friction and cordial friendship.' The 
interests of England and Russia had, as we have seen, been 
rubbing against one another in Central Asia for the best 
(o) Tibet, part of a century. During 1906 and 1907, however, there 
was a frank interchange of views between London and 
Petersburg, and at last, on 31 August 1907, the momentous 
treaty was concluded. The treaty covered all the out¬ 
standing questions between the two Powers in Central 
Asia, and in particular dealt with Tibet, Afghanistan, and 
Persia. In regard to the first, both parties pledged them¬ 
selves to respect the integrity of Tibet, to abstain from all 
interference in internal affairs, to seek no concessions for 
railways, roads, telegraphs, and mines, or other rights in 
Tibet; not to send representatives to Lhassa, and to deal 
with Tibet only through the intermediary of its suznnin, 
(*) Af- the Chinese Government. As r^ards Af^anistan a still 
more important arrang^ent was concluded. Subject to 
the consent of the Amir (which has never, be it observed, 
been obtained), the Russian Government recognized 
A^hanistan 'as outside the sj^ere of Russiah influmce; 
they eng^ed that all thdr political relations with A^^hani- 
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Stan should be conducted through the intermediary of 
Great Britain, and undertook not to send any agents into 
Afghanistan’. Great Britain, on its side, declared that 
there was no intention of changing the political status of 
Afghanistan; that British influence would be exercised in 
a pacific sense, and that no steps were contemplated, or 
would be encouraged, against Russia. Finally, there was 
to be complete equality of commercial opportunity in 
Afghanistan for both countries. 

Most important of all was the agreement concerning («) Persia. 
Persia. The two Powers engaged to respect the integrity 
and independence of Persia, and to keep the door open to 
the trade and industry of all other nations. Persia was, 
however, mapped out into three spheres of influence. The 
Russian sphere embraced the north and centre, including 
the chief Persian cities of Tabriz, Teheran, and Ispahan. 

The British sphere was in the south and east; it included 
the coastal district of the Persian Gulf and of the Indian 
Ocean to the frontiers of Baluchistan. Between the two 
spheres of influence was interposed a neutral zone, in which 
both Powers were free to obtain political or commercial 
concessions, while renouncing any such freedom in the 
spheres assigned respectively to Russia and Great Britain. 

The details of this arrangement were sharply criticized in 
both Houses of Parliament and in certain sections of the 
press. Sir Edward Grey retorted that the treaty must be 
judged as a whole; and while not admitting that it was 
unduly favourable to Russia as regards Persia, pointed 
conclusively to the substantial concession made by Russia 
to us as regards Afghanistan. 

To retrace our steps to India. With Lord Dufferin’s Lord 
attitude towards the constitutional problem we have?*^!” 
already dealt. It remains only to record the steps he took 
for increasing the security of the Briti^ Empire in India. 

The Penjddi incident reopened the question as to Ihe 
adequacy of the Indianarmy to meetallthe various demands 
that evidently mi^t be made upon it. Lord Dufiorin, wiflh 
general apim>val,initiated a smesof measurestostm^then 
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the military situation. Abdur Rahman was adamant 
against any schemes even faintly suggestive of a British 
protectorate over Afghanistan, but Quetta was now part 
of the Indian Empire, and Lord Dufferin was, therefore, 
fully entitled to link it up with the Indian railway system. 
He also raised the strength of the army by an addition of 
10,600 British, and 20,000 native soldiers; he introduced 
the system of linked battalions and he devised a scheme 
for the establishment of an Imperial Service Corps to be 
raised and maintained by the Feudatory States, but to be 
trained under the supervision of British ofl&cers. This 
Corps came into being in 1889; it has done splendid 
service, and now consists of over 40,000 men. Lord 
Dufferin also constituted a new force of Burma military 
police. 

Upper Thibaw, King of Upper Burma, had lately been giving 
Burma. primarily to his own subjects, but incidentally 

to the British Government. The maritime provinces of 
Arakan and Tenasserim had, as we have seen, been 
acquired by Lord Amherst in 1826. Pegu was annexed by 
Lord Dalhousie after the second Burmese War of 1852. 
Lord Dufferin completed Lord Dalhousie’s work. King 
Thibaw, an Oriental despot of the worst t5q)e, was required 
to receive a British Envoy at Mandalay, to give British 
subjects facilities for trade with China, and to conduct his 
foreign pohcy in accordance with the advice tendered to 
him by Great Britain. He refused. His capital, Mandalay, 
was occupied by General Prendergast, without any real 
resistance (28 November 1885); Thibaw was deposed and 
his kingdom was annexed (i January 1886). The country— 
with an area larger than that of France—^was, however, 
reduced to obedience only after two years of harassing 
guerrilla warfare. Once conquered it was rapidly brought 
into a state of high administrative efficiency by a band of 
skilled civilians. Burma was raised to the status of a lieu- 
tenant-Govemor^p in 1897, and in 1923 was constituted 
a Governor’s Province voider the Act of 1919. The Statu¬ 
tory Commission (1930) has recommoided, with g^iaral 
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approval, that it should be dissevered from India, and 
become a separate Dependency. 

Lord Dufferin retired in 1888 and was succeeded by the Lord 
Marquess of Lansdowne who, like himself, had been^®^^ 
Governor-General of Canada, and like himself was an 1888-94. 
Irishman—^though in Lord Lansdowne’s veins a large in¬ 
fusion of French blood mingled with the Irish. 

Under Lord Lansdowne and his immediate successors. 

Lord Elgin and Lord Curzon, questions of frontier defence 
were kept almost continuously to the fore. The general 
situation, due to the absorption of weak Asiatic States by 
great European Powers, could not be better described than 
in the words already quoted from Lord Curzon’s speeches. 

The boundaries of the Great Powers were not coterminous, 
but were separated from each other by belts of territory 
defined by Lord Lansdowne as a ‘sphere of influence 
within which we shall not attempt to administer ourselves, 
but within which we shall not allow any aggression from 
without ’. On these territories it was evidently necessary 
to keep a watchful eye. The whole of the wild hill country 
stretching from Baluchistan up to Kashmir was debatable 
land of this type. In 1890 Lord Lansdowne was impelled 
to incorporate in the Trans-Indus Protectorate a slice of 
territory inhabited by the Pathans. About the same time 
the government of Kashmir was taken over, but although 
a British Resident was established at Gilgit, Kashmir itself 
was not annexed. 

Various attempts had been made, since the Penjdeh 
incident, to obtain a more accurate and satisfactory de¬ 
limitation of the Afghan-Russian frontier on the one side 
and the Afghan-Indian frontier on the other; and in 1893 
an a^eement was reached between Abdur Rahman (with 
whom Tmder Lord Lansdowne relations were somewhat 
strained) and Sir Mortimer Durand, acting on bdudf of the 
Government of India. The Amir's subsidy was increased 
from twelve to eighteen lacs of rupees; he was to be 
allowed to import rifles, guns, and munitions of war at dis- 
croticm (a point on which he was very insistent), and in 
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return he promised to refrain from interference with the 

Afridis, Waziris, and other frontier tribes. 

Manipur. The only serious break in the general tranquillity 
characteristic of Lord Lansdowne’s regime was due to a 
tragic occurrence in the small hill-state of Mainipur on the 
borders of Assam. In 1891 Mr. Quinton, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Assam, was sent to Manipur with an escort of 
five hundred men to report on the serious disturbances 
which had arisen from a disputed succession in the ruling 
house. His interference was resented and opposed: some 
fighting ensued, and Mr. Quinton and three of his staff, 
having been enticed into an interview with the Senapati, 
or Commander-in-Chief of the local army, were treacherously 
and brutally put to death. A small force was then dis¬ 
patched to occupy the capital; the insult to the British 
Raj was avenged, and the murderers hanged. The adminis¬ 
tration of the country was temporarily entrusted to the 
British Political agent, who abolished slavery in the State 
and effected other useful reforms. But the State was not 
annexed. The young Rajah was sent to the Mayo College 
at Ajmer, and when he attained his majority was restored 
to his throne. 

Another border chieftain the Khan of Khelat was, in 
consequence of a series of revolting murders and other acts 
of violence, required (1892) to abdicate in favour of his son. 

Thus did the paramount Power enforce a decent 
standard of behaviour upon the Chiefs of the turbulent 
tribes within its sphere of influence. 

Lord Elgin carried on (1894-9) the work of his prede- 
Eigin. cessor. He completed the demarcation of the Afghan 
boundary; ddiimited the frontier between Burma on the 
one side and China and Siam on the other; he concluded 
with Russia an agreement settling the frontier between the 
two great Empires in the Pamirs, and in 1895 he was com¬ 
pelled to fi§^t one of our many Tittle wars' on the northern 
frontier in QutraL Chitral was included, under the Durand 
agreement with Afghanistan, in the British ^hare of in¬ 
fluence. In X895 Dr. Robertscm, the Briti^ agent at Gflgit, 
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was sent to Chitral to look into the cause of disturbances 
whidi had occurred there and found himself besieged in the 
capital. The Malakand Field Force of 15,000 men was 
dispatched to extricate him, but the rdief of the garrison 
was actually effected by Colond Kelly’s brilliant march 
from Gilgit. Lord Elgin wished to annex Chitral; the 
Rosebery Govermnent vetoed its retention, but before the 
evacuation could be carried out Lord Salisbury had re- 
tiuned to power (1895), and reversed the decision of his 
predecessor. 

Much more serious were the operations on the frontier 
in 1897-8. One rising after another took place among the 
fierce tribes of the Himalayas, and before they were sup¬ 
pressed two large armies had to be dispatched into the 
district: one under Sir Bindon Blood operated against the 
Mohmands to the north of Kabul river; another under 
Sir William Lockhart against the Afridis south of it. At 
least 40,000 troops were employed, including a contingent 
of the Imperial Service Corps, who, under Indian princes, 
fought side by side with the British troops, and the 
casualties were heavy. The tribesmen eventually made 
submission, paid the fines imposed on them, and sur¬ 
rendered their arms; but they had proved themselves no 
unworthy antagonists, and they have since shown that the 
continuance of their submission is conditioned solely by 
the degree of respect inspired by superior military equip¬ 
ment and preparedness. 

In 1899 there arrived as Viceroy a man who brought a Lord 
strong will and an exceptionally well-informed mind to 
bear upon the problem of defence—^as indeed upon all 1905. 
other problems demanding solution at the hands of the 
Government of India. 

No Viceroy that ever reigned in India had ever prepared 
himself for the great task with such assiduity as Lord 
Curzon. Four times already had he visited the country over 
which he had long since made up his mind to rule. He had 
made a first-hand study of Asiatic problems in their varied 
aspects, had published valuable nonc^praphs on the subject. 
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and had formed the personal acquaintance of most of the 
Asiatic rulers and statesmen of the time. He was thus 
splendidly equipped for the work which lay before him. 

Only with his treatment of the problems arising in con¬ 
nexion with the defence of the frontiers are we now con¬ 
cerned. In that department he initiated an entirely new 
departure. He was not the man to be content with any 
makeshift policy, still less to surrender to the ‘paralysing 
influence of labels ’. Of ' elastic and pliable adjectives' he 
would have none. ‘Let our new frontier policy’, he said 
(referring to the ‘Lawrence’ policy and the ‘Forward’ 
policy), ‘ be called by any name that men choose. Only let 
it be based not upon obsolete political formulas, but upon 
up-to-date common sense.’ We ought to be able ‘in the 
light of our experience, our pledges, our armaments, and 
our general resources’ to draft ‘a code of frontier policy 
which could with consistency, and without violent inter¬ 
ruptions, be applied to the whole line of our North-Western 
frontier from the Pamirs to Baluchistan’. Accordingly he 
formulated and carried into effect a ‘policy of military 
concentration as against diffusion, and of tribal conciliation 
in place of exasperation’. He withdrew the regular troops 
from advanced positions in tribal territory, concentrated 
them in posts upon or near to the Indian frontier, and 
replaced them in tribal tracts by ‘bodies of tribal levies 
trained up by British officers to act as a militia in defence 
of their own native valleys and hills ’. In other words, he 
substituted ‘a policy of frontier garrisons drawn from the 
people themselves for the costly experiment of large forts 
and isolated posts thrown forward into a turbulent and 
fanatical country’. To support and sustain the new policy 
he'greatly improved the railway conununications with criti¬ 
cal points on the frontiers, and he crowned all by the crea¬ 
tion of a North-West Frontier Province. In April 1902 he 
held at Peshawar a great Durbar which was attended by 
3,000 parsons including the Chiefs of Chitral, Dir, the Mala- 
kand Agencfy, the Khyber, and other border districts, and 
reasoned them as to the peaceful intenticms of the British 
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Government. We sincerdy desired to leave the Chiefs in 
possession of their territories. ‘You are’, he said, ‘the 
keepers of your own house.... But if you dart out from 
behind the shdter of the door to harass and pillage and 
slay, then you must not be surprised if we return quickly 
and batter the door in.’ We paid the chiefs and tribes 
allowances for keeping open the passes and roads such as 
the Khyber and Kohat passes and the Chitral road, and we 
opened to the young men a manly and well-paid career in 
their own countries in the local militias. In the levies of 
Swat, and Dir, and Chitral, in the Khyber Rifles, the 
Semana Rifles, the Kurram Mihtia, and the Waziristan 
Militia many thousands were employed, and to those who 
proved worthy the India army itself was opened. 

Speaking, towards the end of his term as Viceroy 
(30 March 1904), Lord Curzon referred with justifiable 
pride to the success of his policy. He could then look back 
upon ‘five years unmarked by a single expedition on the 
entire North-West Frontier’. On a frontier 1,200 miles in 
length on which previous to 1898 there had been almost 
continuous fighting,' only 109 men had lost their lives in 
five years! He then surveyed the situation from Gilgit to 
Baluchistan, showing how, at point after point—at Gilgit, 
Chitral, Dargai, the Khyber and Kohat passes, the 
Samana, the Kurram Valley, Waziristan, British troops 
had been withdrawn and replaced by disciplined native 
levies. So much improved was the whole frontier situation 
that it was at one time deemed safe to deplete the Indian 
army by over 31,000 men in the interest of Imperial cam¬ 
paigns in South Africa and Somaliland. 

From the North-West Frontier terminating in Balu-The 
chistan it is no far cry to the Persian Gulf. Almost from 
his undergraduate days Lord Curzon had taken a deep 
interest in Persian affairs, and so long ago as 1892 had 
published two bulky volumes on the subject. In a graphic 
and diaracteristic diapter on the Persian Gulf he paid an 
doquoit tribute to the great work adueved by Great 

' Between 1850 and 1923 thete were no fewer tban 72 such expeditions. 

»»M 1.1 
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Britain for the pacification of those ‘troublous waters’, 
and insisted that while Great Britain had no desire that the 
Gulf should be closed to foreign traders, while she asked for 
no territorial concessions for herself, she did claim—^and 
justly claimed—^that 'no hostile political influence shall 
introduce its discordant features upon the scene 

‘Let Great Britain and Russia’, he added, ‘fight their battles 
or compose their differences elsewhere, but let them not turn 
into a scene of sanguinary conflict the peaceful field of a hard- 
won trade. I should regard the concession of a port upon the 
Persian Gulf to Russia by any power as a deliberate insult to 
Great Britain, as a wanton rupture of the status quo, and as an 
intentional provocation to war; and I should impeach the 
British Minister, who was guilty of acquiescing in such a sur¬ 
render, as a traitor to his country.’ * 

Twelve years after those characteristic words were written 
Lord Curzon, as Viceroy of India, was making a trium¬ 
phal progress from port to port on the Gulf, escorted by 
an imposing naval flotilla (Nov.-Dee. 1903). Four Euro¬ 
pean Powers had of late years been fishing in those troubled 
waters, their activities being particularly noticeable during 
our preoccupation with South Africa. France had estab¬ 
lished a Consulate at Muscat in 1894, and four years later 
secretly acquired a coaling-station at Bvmdar Tissah, some 
five miles away from Muscat. News of this reached 
Calcutta, but Downing Street preferred to accept an 
official denial of the fact from Paris. The Viceroy, how¬ 
ever, acting on his better information, dispatdhed Colonel 
Meade, the Political Agent in the Gulf, to demand fix>m the 
Sultan of Oman a revocation of the concession. The Sultan 
demurred but Meade was supported by a British cruiser, 
and to Admiral Douglas’s threat of bombardmoit he 
yielded, and revoked the concession. As the Sultan had in 
1891 agreed with the Briti^ Government never toahenate, 
or permit a foreign State to occupy,any of his territ<ny,the 
concession was a gross breadi of faith, and the threatened 


* Persia, it. 465. 
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bombardment justified. In February 1900 a Russian gun¬ 
boat arrived at Bundar Abbas with a similar object, but on 
the opportune appearance of H.M.S. Pomone in the same 
port, apparently thought better of it. 

By far the finest harbour in the Gulf is, however, Koweit. 
Koweit, and on Koweit both Germany and Turkey cast 
longing eyes, with a view to making it the terminus of the 
Bagdad railway. A German mission reached Koweit over¬ 
land in 1900, but the Sheikh Mubarrak had in the previous 
year concluded with Great Britain an agreement to allow 
no foreign intrusions, and accordingly declined the German 
overtures. Tmkey was no more successful in its advances 
to the Sheikh than Germany. 

Ever since his arrival in India Lord Cmzon had been 
pressing upon the Foreign Office the importance of a more 
active policy in Persia, but Lord Sahsbxuy was curiously 
insensible to the dangers so clearly apparent to the Viceroy. 

Lord Lansdowne, with his Indian experience, was more 
sympathetic with Lord Curzon’s views, and on 5 May 1903 
made an important annoimcement in the House of Lords: 

‘I say it without hesitation that we should regard the 
establishment of a naval base or of a fortified port in the 
Persian Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, and we should certainly resist with adl 
the means at our disposal.' 

The world took note of this emphatic declaration. Lord 
Curzon was at last satisfied. 

It may be convenient to add that the question of the 
Persian Gulf was not included in the agreement concluded 
in 1907 between Great Britain and Russia, but Sir Edward 
Grey informed our Ambassador at Petersburg that the 
Russian Government had in the course of the negotiations 
'explicitly stated that they do not deny the special in¬ 
terests of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf—a statement 
of which H.M. Government have formally taken note’.* 

In regard to the Persian Gulf Lord Curzon's policy was Tibet, 
as successful as it deserved to be. Much more equivocal 
> Sir £. Grey to Sir A. Nicholson, August 1907* 
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was his ‘unveiling' of Lhasa. The Tibetans had for 
centuries maintained themselves in almost complete isola¬ 
tion, though the theocratic oligarchy by which the 
motmtaineers were governed had in a very general way 
acknowledged the suzerainty of China. We had no 
possible reason for intruding upon Tibetan isolation ex¬ 
cept that of late years the ruling Dalai Lama had shown 
some inclination to exchange the suzerainty of China for 
that of Russia. So persistent were rumours to this effect 
that, in 1902, Lord Lansdowne thought it well to remind 
Russia that we were much nearer neighbours to Tibet than 
was Russia, and much more closely interested in it, and 
consequently that if there were ‘any display of Russian 
activity in that country we should be obliged to reply by 
a display of activity not only equivalent to but exceeding 
that of Russia’. 

To repeated communications from the Viceroy the Dalai 
Lama did not even deign to reply—a discourtesy which 
Lord Curzon ascribed to the ascendant influence of Russia. 
The Home Government then reluctantly sanctioned the 
dispatch of an armed mission under Colonel (now Sir 
Francis) Younghusband which, despite some armed re¬ 
sistance. reached Lhasa, entered the mysterious city, 
situated at a height of nearly 13,000 feet, and imposed 
terms which would have practically made Tibet a British 
Protectorate. But Colonel Younghusband, while entitled 
to the highest praise for his brilliant conduct of a most 
difficult expedition, had clearly exceeded instructions, and 
was practically repudiated by the Home Government. 
Except as affording an example of superb organization and 
endurance it was a sorry business. The little trade it 
brought us was much too dearly bought. Our last remain¬ 
ing troops were withdrawn from the country in 1908 by 
orders from Whitehall, against the wish of the Indian 
Government. 

Meanwhile. Tibet, as already indicated, had been in¬ 
cluded in the Anglo-RussianAgreonent of 1907. As regards 
Tibet the whole benefit of the arrangement accrued to 
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China, and so humiliating was the yoke she imposed on the 
Tibetans that in 1910 the Dalai Lama fled to Calcutta and 
there begged for help against his Chinese masters. The 
self-den3dng ordinance of 1907 rendered it impossible for 
the Viceroy to give any help. China was left to work her 
will on Tibet. To that extent Lord Curzon's foresight was 
vindicated. 



XVI 

THE WAR AND AFTER 
Loyalty, Licence, Liberty. 

THE three preceding chapters, essential though they were to 
a comprehension of the period still to be reviewed, were in 
a sense parenthetical. During the last fifteen years, interest 
has been mainly concentrated on three points: the wonder¬ 
ful demonstration of lo5ralty to the British Crown and the 
British Empire evoked by the World War; the deeply 
regrettable development of anarchical agitation; and the 
momentous constitutional changes embodied in, and con¬ 
sequential upon, the Government of India Act of 1919. 

The The outbreak of the War found India quite imprepared 
for military participation in a struggle, waged on a large 
scale, and in areas far distant from India. Lord Kitchener 
had planned and initiated a reorganization of the Indian 
army, but the military authorities, both in India and at 
home, had in view only a possible attack by Russia or her 
allies on the north-west frontier. After the conclusion of 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement (1907) his elaborate schemes 
of reorganization were abandoned. But in August 1913 the 
Government of India was asked to say what help India 
could give in the event of a serious European war, and 
agreed to furnish two or possibly three divisions and one 
cavalry brigade; but no real preparation was made for an 
overseas expedition, for the supply of munitions, equip¬ 
ment, or transport. The army in India has, indeed, always 
beoi maintained in a state of preparedness for local war, 
and has been constantly employed. Between 1850 and 
1922 there were, for example, no fewer than seventy-two 
expediticms against the Himalayan frontier. It is note¬ 
worthy, as the Statutory Commissioners pointed out, 

'that notwithstanding the teeming millions of India’s popola- 
titm, cmnparativsely smaU bodies df invaders have often suc¬ 
ceed in ovocoming all oppontion and making their nray 
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through to the plains, where they have establi^ed themselves 
as conquerors. It is the difficult and necessary role of the army 
in India to guard against these dangers.' * 

That is not its only function; the lessons taught by the 
Mutiny could not be ignored. Provision had to be made 
for internal security as well as for external defence. The 
precautions which, as we have seen. Lord Dalhousie would 
have taken to this end before the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
were afterwards adopted. 

‘Broadly speaking’, to quote Sir William Hunter, ‘the 
number of British troops was doubled while that of the native 
troops was reduced to one-half.* The native army was re¬ 
modelled both as to its material and its organization. The 
Sikh, the Gurkha, and the Pathans have largely supplanted the 
pampered sepoy of the middle valley of the Ganges and Oudh. 
The native army thus recruited from hardier materials is also 
better organized. Not only has the fighting value of each 
battalion been greatly increased, but it is so composed as to 
render combination of its units against authority much more 
difficult.' 

Besides the reconstitution of the army, internal safety 
has been secured by a ‘ widely spread imobtrustive 
system of local defence works, scientifically plaimed and 
vigilantly inspected',* strategic railways have been con¬ 
structed, and a most elaborate system of defence works 
has been completed with the object of guarding the two 
main entrances into India by Quetta and the Khyber. 

Nor have the military authorities relied exclusively on 
the regular army. The Indian States maintain at the 
disposal of the Paramount Power a magnificent force now 
(1930) numbering over 40,000 men trained by British 
officers. There is also an Auxiliary Volunteer Force 

* Report, i. 94. 

* In 1856 there were 245,000 native soldiers as against 40,000 British 
—ratio of 6 to i. In 1881 the British troops number^^ 60,000, the 
native troops 110,000. By 1891, owing to the steady advance of Russia 
in Central Asia, the toted was raised to 220,000 (71,000 British, and 
149,000 natives—a ratio which was adc^ted as the normal). 

® Paper read before the Society of Arts 24 February 1893). 
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(mainly Anglo-Indians or Eurasians) of 30,000, a Reserve 
Force of 32,000, and an Indian Territorial Force of about 
15,000. 

When theGreat War broke out in Augusti9i4 there were, 
exclusive of the Indian Reserves, the Volunteers, and the 
Imperial Service Forces, about 235,000 men under arms in 
India: 75,000 were British and 160,000 formed the Indian 
army (with 2,771 British officers, and 341 British non¬ 
commissioned officers). When the call from Europe came, 
the response in India was immediate, spontaneous, and 
superb. On 8 August orders for mobilization were sent to 
Meerut and Lahore, and before the end of the month the 
Lahore Division had embarked. Owing, however, to the 
lack of transports and escorts, the embarkation of the rest 
of the expeditionary force was delayed for some weeks. 
In a short time all but eight of the regular British battalions 
and most of the Batteries were withdrawn from India, and 
were replaced by 29 Territorial Field Batteries and 35 
Territorial battalions sent out from England. 

The On 8 September the Imperial Legislative Council met 
at Simla, and the Viceroy conveyed to it a message from 
Council, the King-Emperor. In reply, the Council passed, with 
enthusiasm and unanimity, a resolution affirming their 
‘unswerving loyalty and enthusiastic devotion to their 
King-Emperor’, and promising 'unffinching support to the 
Briti^ Government’. They expressed the opinion that 
' the people of India, in addition to the assistance now being 
afforded by India to the Empire, would wish to share in the 
heavy financial burden now imposed by the War on the 
United Kingdom’. Such sentiments expressed on all sides 
with great fervour and obvious sincerity were partly due to 
the anxiety of India not to be behind other ‘Dominions’, 
partly to gratitude for the blessings enjoyed under British 
rule. Sir SurmdranathBanerjee, for example, was inspired 
by the former motive: Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis by the 
latter. 'We aspire’, said the former, ‘to Colonial self- 
go vemmait ; then we ou^t to emulate the example of the 
Colonials, and try to do what they are doing.' Sir Gan- 
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gadhar Chitnavis, who moved the resolution, gave ex¬ 
pression less to the hope of future concessions than of 
gratitude for past and present favours. 

'We know,' he said, 'that our present condition is due to the 
peace we have enjoyed under the British rule, that our very 
existence depends upon the continuation of that rule. We 
cannot, on this occasion, be mere onlookers. Along with our 
devotion and sympathy, the general idea is to make any con¬ 
tribution required of us.' 

Before the end of the War India's contribution in money 
exceeded £113,000,000. 

The world at large gradually heard of these things with 
admiring astonishment; Germany was bitterly undeceived: 
Bernhardi had predicted that 'the first shot fired in a 
European War would be the signal for the dissolution of 
Britain's loosely compacted Empire'. The event proved 
him to be a false prophet. The whole Empire rallied to a 
cause which it recognized as its own. 

Not least was this true of India. Together with the 
messages already mentioned, the Viceroy telegraphed to 
the British Government (8 September) that 'the Rulers of 
the Native States in India, who number several hundred 
in all, have with one accord rallied to the defence of the 
Empire and offered their personal services and the re¬ 
sources of their States for the War', and that from among 
the many Princes and nobles who had volunteered for 
active service he had selected some half-dozen Princes 
including the Rulers of Patiala and Bikaner, Sir Partab 
Singh, and other cadets and nobles, and had accepted 
many offers of native contingents. He also reported that: 

'The same spirit prevailed throughout British India. Hun¬ 
dreds of telegrams and letters had ... come from commtmities 
and associations, religious, political and social, of all classes 
and creeds, also from individuals offering their resources or 
asking for opportunity to prove their loyalty by personal 
service.' 

The story of India’s War effort is truly magnificent, but efiort. 

38U Mm 
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it must be read in the specialized histories of the War.* It 
must sufGlce to say here that in the course of the War no 
fewer than 600,000 combatants (mostly Punjabis, Sikhs, 
Rajputs, and Gurkhas) and 474,000 non-combatants were 
sent overseas, and that they distinguished themselves in 
nearly all the chief theatres of the War, notably in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Palestine, Salonika, Gallipoli, and East Africa. The 
Bengali contribution to war-service was negligible. 

No fewer than 26,000 officers and men of the Imperial 
Service Forces were included in the troops sent oversea, 
and they lost in dead over 1,500 men. Of the Indian forces 
as a whole over 53,000 were killed or died of woimds. These 
losses, very largely augmented, of course, by wounded, 
were, as Lord Curzon truly said, ‘shattering’. But he 
added: ‘In the face of these trials and difficulties the 
cheerfulness, the loyalty, the good discipline and intrepid 
courage of these denizens of another clime cannot be too 
highly praised’. 

Reaction Unfortunately the splendid spirit manifested in India 
m India, early days of the War was not maintained until its 
close. 

'The War’, as Sir Valentine Chirol has said, ‘lasted too long 
and was too remote from [the Indian people].... The sick and 
wounded from Mesopotamia brought home too often tales of 
mismanagement and defeat, startlingly corroborated by the 
thunderbolt of the Kut surrender ... If England had been 
reluctant at first to credit Kitchener’s prophecy that the War 
would last three years, Indians were stiU more at a loss to 
understand why victoiy should be so slow to come to Great 
Britain and her powerful allies, and they b^an to doubt 
whether it would come at all.' 

Rmewed Such doubts were sedulously disseminated by the dis- 
agitation. affected Babus of Bengal who had contributed nothing 
of personal service to the War effort; the revolutionary 
agitation was renewed; the anarchical elements once more 
came to the front. 

* Notably In Th$ Official History of the War (H.M.S.O«), France and 
Bdiginin (ifk. i), and Mesopotamia (vol. iv). 
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During the first two years of the War there was, as we 
have seen, a lull in the political agitation and an almost 
complete cessation of outrages or even disorder.* The 
exception, curiously enough, was provided by the Pimjab, 
whose peasants supplied half the combatants in the 
expeditionary forces. The immediate cause of the outbreak 
was the return to India of some 400 Sikhs and 50-60 
Punjabi Moslems who, contrary to the immigration orders, 
had attempted to land at Vancouver, and had been refused 
admission by the Canadian authorities. Inflamed by 
propaganda literature circulated by Indian revolutionary 
societies which had long been pursuing their unholy 
activities in the United States as well as in China and other 
parts of the Far East, these Pvmjabis returned to India, 
bent upon making trouble for the British Government. 
Immediately after landing they provoked a riot in Calcutta 
in which eighteen Sikhs and two or three policemen were 
killed. Then the centre of the storm shifted to the Punjab, 
and for some ten months (October 1914-August 1915 the 
Punjab was the scene of a serious revolutionary outbreak, 
eventually quelled by the courage and resource of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, loyally sup¬ 
ported by the great majority of the inhabitants, as well as 
by the Rulers of the native States in the Punjab. In the 
suppression of the disorders in the Punjab, as well as others 
which, later in the War, broke out elsewhere, the Govern¬ 
ment was materially assisted, on the one hand by the 
passing (Mardi 1915) of a Criminal Law Amendment Ad, 
conferring upon the Executive in India powers similar to 
those conferred upon it in England by the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations; on the other by tiie ‘ correct' attitude 
of the Congress and the Moslem League. 

But the lull was temporary and delusive. In 1914 per- 
B. G. Tilak was released on the expiration of his sentence sonaiities. 
of six years' imprisomnent. Described by Sir Valentine 

* De8|iite his great personal popularity Lord Hardinge had been the 
object of a murderous attack on the occasion of his state entry into Delhi 
in December 1913. 
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Chirol as ‘ the most striking personality in the India of our 
times, except, perhaps, Gandhi’, and generally acclaimed 
as a bom leader of men, Tilak was a Poona Brahmin, who 
from the early 'nineties onwards had been the powerful 
and acknowledged leader of the Hindu extremists. Closely 
associated with him was Mrs. Annie Besant, well known as 
a Theosophist, who since 1893 had settled in India, and 
devoted herself to social reform, women's education, and 
political agitation. G. K. Grt)khale, like Tilak a Poona 
Brahmin, but opposed to his extreme views and violent 
methods, died prematiurely in 1915, and the field was thus 
left open to the extremists. In the following year the 
Congress meeting at Cawnpore endorsed the demand 
formulated by Tilak and Mrs. Besant for 'Home Rule 
within the Empire', and in 1917 elected Mrs. Besant, to her 
great gratification, to the Presidential chair, 
peclara- The Summer of 1917 was, perhaps, the most critical 
period in the War in Europe. Russia had fallen out, the 
*917- United States had hardly come in, and England had been 
brought, by the success of the German submarines, to the 
verge of starvation, if not of surrender.* This was the 
moment chosen by the British Government for the historic 
announcement made to Parliament on 20 August. 

' The policy of His Majesty’s Government,’ so the Declaration 
ran, ‘with which the Government of India are in complete 
accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration, and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of re^nsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. They have decided that sub¬ 
stantial steps in this direction should be taken as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and that it is of the hig^iest importance as a preliminaty 
to considering what these steps should be that there should be a 
free and informal exchange of opinion between those in authmity 
at home and in India. His Majesty’s Government have ac¬ 
cordingly decided, with His Majest3r’s approval, that I ^ould 
accept ^ Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to discuss 

' Cf. tite official History of the War) Naval Operatiota, voL iv, c. ix; 
W. Churchill, World Crisis, vd. iv. and Admiral Sima, The Victory at Sea. 
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these matters with the Viceroy and the Government of India, 
to consider with the Viceroy the views of local Governments, 
and to receive with him the suggestions of representative 
bodies and others. 

I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the 
time and measure of such advance, and they must be guided by 
the co-operation received from those upon whom new oppor¬ 
tunities of service will thus be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility. 

As was only to be expected, public attention fastened 
upon the first paragraph, and in particular upon the 
crucial words 'responsible government', while the second 
and conditioning paragraph was at the time and subse¬ 
quently too often ignored. 

The Declaration was made to the House of Commons by 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, who had only just succeeded Sir 
Austen Chamberlain as Secretary of State for India; but 
his responsibility for it was not so great as that of the 
War Cabinet, of which he was not a member, and was 
notably less than that of Lord Curzon, of the War Cabinet, 
whose pen had drafted the critical words.* Detached 
from the political context in India the Declaration 
would not, indeed, have possessed any special significance 
had it not been immediately followed by Mr. Montagu's 
mission to India, by the publication of the Report by 
him and the newly-appointed Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
and by the resulting legislation of 1919. Save for the 
words 'responsible government', now for the first time 
officially used in relation to India, this Declaration marked 
but little advance upon others which, as indicated in pre- 

^ Roimldshay, Life of Curzon, iii, p. x68. Lord Ronaldshay confesses 
that Iiord Cturzon's attitude in 1917-19 was ^extremely difficult to under¬ 
stand^ and that his mind 'seemed [to be tossing painfully on a sea of 
indecisicMDL*. May it be explained by his concentration on the War and 
the Peace? 
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vious chapters, have been periodically embodied in Acts of 
Parliament or Royal Proclamations from 1833 onwards. 
But coming at a momentwhen the whole BritishEmpire was 
fain to acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude to the Indian 
Princes and to the fighting peoples of India, it was natural 
that unusual significance should have been attached to the 
Declaration. Unfortunately, it was interpreted in India 
not as a graceful acknowledgement of the co-operation 
of loyal India in a War common to the Empire, but as a 
concession to the Congress politicians, to whom the 
Empire owed and meant less than nothing. 

The That interpretation was naturally accentuated by the 
publication (April 1918) of the famous Report made to 
ford Re- Parliament by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, 
port, Report was an exceedingly able document, and 

besides an admirable survey of the existing situation, set 
forth a number of detailed recommendations for the future 
government of India. To those recoimnendations, sub¬ 
sequently embodied in the Act of 1919, further reference 
must presently be made. One sentence, almost paren¬ 
thetically inserted in the Report, revealed the spirit which 
inspired and illuminated the constitutional details: 

'We believe profoundly that the time has now come when 
the sheltered existence which we have given India cannot be 
prolonged without damage to her national life .. .that nation¬ 
hood within the Empire represents something better than 
anything India has hitherto attained; that the placid pathetic 
contentment of the masses is not the soil on which Indian 
nationhood will grow, and that in deliberately disturbing it we 
are working for her highest good.' 

To disturb contentment is, under any circumstances, to 
assume a terrible responsibility, and nothing that has since 
happened in India can be held in any degree to have justi¬ 
fied in this case the assumption. It might, however, have 
been anticipated that a Report designed to disturb content¬ 
ment would at least placate the extremists. It did nothing 
of the kind. Chi the contrary, the Congress Party dedared 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme meant for India 
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‘ perpetual slavery which can only be broken by a revolu¬ 
tion’. 

They proceeded to do their best to break it. Meanwhile, The Row- 
ominously coincident with the publication of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report was that of a Committee, presided over 
by an eminent English judge, Mr. Justice Rowlatt. This 
Committee was appointed in December 1917 to investigate 
the genesis and character of the conspiracies and outrages 
which had recently gone far to terrorize a country where 
the people at large are, for the most part, peaceable and 
law-abiding. Its Report, published in 1918, revealed a 
dangerous and widespread conspiracy designed, by means 
of bomb-outrages, by murder and assassination of police 
officers and other officials, by gang-robberies recalling the 
‘dacoities’ of old dajre, and by other serious crimes, to 
paralyse, and ultimately by force to extinguish, British rule 
in India. In Bengal alone there had been since 1906 no 
fewer than 311 outrages for which only 34 persons ul¬ 
timately suffered punishment. But the network of con¬ 
spiracy extended to most of the other Provinces as well. 

So skilful was the directing organization that the actual 
culprits constantly escaped detection, but the Committee 
had no hesitation in fixing the ultimate responsibility 
upon a relatively small body of young men, western- 
educated and high-caste Hindus, whose propaganda was 
not less pernicious than pervasive. The ^mmittee 
recommended that emergency powers should be conferred 
by legislation upon the Executive: two Bills were intro¬ 
duced in 1919 to carry out the recommendations: one— 
the Rowlatt Ad —was passed, but, in view of the new 
Government of India Ad (1919) was never put into force. 

The passing of the Rowlatt Ad evoked a storm of in- Mr. 
dignant protest and led to a persistent agitation which 
brought to the front of the political arena one of the most 
remarkable and most inscrutable personalities who have 
ever appeared in India. Whether Mr. Gandhi is primarily 
saint or schemer, pomtr or patriot, is not for the |n:esent 
writer--perhaps for any one—>to determine. He is un- 
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deniably astute, and his vanity and self-assurance are as 
evident as his sincerity; but the relevant fact is that by 
untold millions of Hindus he is venerated as the Mahatma 
or 'Great Soul’, that he has acquired an unparalleled in¬ 
fluence among them, and has inspired his immediate 
disciples with a devotion which only strong character can 
evoke.' 

An English-trained barrister by profession, Mr. Gandhi, 
for more than twenty years (1893-1914), resided in South 
Africa, and besides a courageous fight against the plague 
epidemic in Johannesburg in 1904, rendered valuable ser¬ 
vice in a non-combatant capacity dvuing the Boer War of 
1899, and the Zulu revolt in 1908. 

It was, however, as the champion of the rights of the 
Indian inunigrants in South Africa that Mr. Gandhi first 
attracted public notice and, incidentally, came into con¬ 
flict with the law. The passing of the Asiatic Law Amend¬ 
ment Ordinance in Natal (1906) led him to initiate, and 
for eight years successfully maintain, a 'Passive Resistance ’ 
movement among the Indians in South Africa. He has 
since repeated the experiment on a vastly extended scale 
in India to which in 1914 he returned. 

The agitation against the Rowlatt Act gave him his 
first opportunity, and he seized it with consummate 
ability. Two years later (1920) Tilak’s death left vacant 
the leadership of the Congress Extremists: Mr. Gandhi 
immediately assumed it. But he disclaims political 
weapons: his sword is that of the spirit. Material progress 
of every kind he regards as the Devil’s work, and if he 
desires the expulsion of the English from India, it is not, so 
he avers, becavuse they are English, but because they have 
acted as the Devil's agents in defiling a land of primitive 
contentment and peace with the screech of the locomotive 
and the motor-car, the whirr of machinery, and the curse 
of competitive industry. Not that Mr. Gandhi altogether 

* Siace diapter went to press, there has appeared a lemarkabte 
'iapression' of Mr. Gandhi by R. Bemays, The Naked Fakir (T rm rinn, 
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conteznns the devices of modem civilization. He has 
availed himself, for example, of the skill of an English 
surgeon, and much of the success of his anti-British 
agitation depends on the support of native capitalists and 
industrialists. But it is evident that he has himself 
‘brought his body under', and we may well believe that 
his ultimate reliance is upon ‘soul weapons' and that his 
final appeal is neither to force nor to reason, but to con¬ 
science. 

We cannot, however, acquit Mr. Gandhi of gross in¬ 
accuracy in his reading of history, if read it he does; 
nor of palpable perversion of facts, accessible to the 
most superficial student. The man who wishes to point 
an economic contrast has no right to be ignorant of 
economic history; nor can misrepresentation be excused 
by reference to inspiration. How Mr. Gandhi faces the 
obstinate problems presented by the task of constitutional 
reconstmction will presumably be revealed in the final 
Report of the Roimd Table Conference. 

That Conference is the penultimate link in the chain 
of events which started with the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, and to the intermediate links we must now turn. 

In February 1919 Mr. Gandhi launched his Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Campaign—an advance upon passive resistance, 
which was followed almost immediately, in sinister 
sequence if not direct consequence, by renewed outbreaks 
at Delhi, Ahmadabad, Amritsar, and other places. The 
most violent disturbances ocoxrred in Guj arat, Mr. Gandhi's 
native Province, and at Amritsar, near Lahore, where a 
very formidable rising was queUed by the drastic action 
taken by General Dyer. The Amritsar incident has been 
very variously judged: it was (in Carlyle's phrase) no ‘rose¬ 
water surgery', but it may be that, though it cost hundreds 
of Uves, it saved thousands; that even if General Dyer 
t^porarily lost his head and finally his job, he saved a 
Province, Anyway, the scale of the disturbances may be 
judged by the fact that in connexion with the outrages in 
Lahore and Amritsar no fewer than 2,500 persons were 

JS53 N n 
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brought to trial, and i,8oo were convicted. With the help 
of martial law order was gradually restored. 

Afj^ Other anxieties pressed upon a harassed Government in 
the year 1919. In February, Habibulla, the Amir of Afghan¬ 
istan, who had for a considerable period held his ‘fretful 
realm in awe ’, was murdered, and his son AmanuUa, after 
the usual interval of disorder, reigned in his stead. The 
first act of the new Amir was to launch an attack upon the 
north-west frontier of India. 

Whether the Amir was acting in sympathy with the 
Civil Disobedience movement in India; whether he was 
incited to activity by the agents of Bolshevist Russia; or 
whether his action was due to the Khalifate agitation, then 
at its height, and the restlessness which pervaded the 
Moslem world, matters little. The moment was evidently 
well chosen. The Indian army was war-weary and in 
process of demobilization; it had lost many of its best 
officers; propaganda had done its insidious work among the 
tribesmen of the frontier; many of the irregular troops 
recruited from those tribesmen were disaffected and 
deserted with their arms to the enemy; the Punjab itself 
was seething with the spirit of revolt. But the situation 
was promptly handled, and in August terms of peace were 
dictated to the Amir at Rawalpindi. The subsidy granted 
to the Amir was withdrawn, as was the privilege of im¬ 
porting arms and munitions into Afghanistan through 
India; a British Commission was to rectify the frontier at 
some disputed points; but, on the other hand, the Amir 
was freed from British tutelage as regards his foreign 
relations. All was well. But that the war was no mere 
‘parade’ is attested by the fact that at one time nearly 
350,000 troops were in the field. ' 

The Undeterred by the Afghan War, by the epidemic of 
disorder, and by Civil Disobedience; undeterred also by an 
indiaAct, amdous post-war situation at home or by the difficulties 

^9^9. Qf demobilization, the Imperial Parliament proceeded to 
onbody in l^[islation the main recommendatkms iA tiie 
Montagu-Chdmsford Report. The parliamentary situa- 
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tion was such as to encoiuiage courageoiis, if not reckless 
legislation. The Coalition Government imder the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law had recently 
(1918) been returned to power by an immense majority; 
the Liberal party was divided between the two sides of the 
House; the Socialists could offer no effective opposition, 
even had the legislation been less to their liking than it 
was; the Conservative revolt against Mr. Lloyd George, 
though foreshadowed, had not materialized. The Govern¬ 
ment had practically a free hand, and one of the firsthmits 
of that freedom was the passing of the Government of India 
Act. 

This Act, as Sir John Simon has truly observed, ‘is one 
of the most complicated constitutional instruments which 
has ever been devised’—^the complication being largely 
due to the attempt ‘at one and the same moment, both to 
expand the powers of the Provinces and to create repre¬ 
sentative institutions at the centre’.* 

About the Preamble, however, there is no ambiguity. The 
It reaffirms, in the clearest possible terms, the ‘declared *’*'®®*“*’**- 
policy’ of ‘responsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the Empire’, and also the conditions 
implicit in the Declaration of 20 August 1917. They are: 

(i) Progress in giving effect to [the policy affirmed in 1917] 
can only be achieved by successive stages; (ii) ‘the time 
and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
Parliament upon whom lies responsibility for the w^are 
and advancement of the Indian peoples’; (iii) ‘the action 
of Parliament in such matters must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those on whom new oppor¬ 
tunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility’. Finally the Preamble declared 
that ‘concurrently with the gradual development of sdf- 
goveming institutions in the Provinces of India it is 
expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial matters 

< Much the clearest expositioa of it will be found in Sir Simon's 
Constiiutivn of India (Ludw% Mond I^ture« i9$o). 
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the largest measure of independence of the Government 
of India which is compatible with the discharge by the 
latter of its own responsibilities’. 

The language is cumbrous, but the meaning is quite 
dear. Nor can any thoughtful person now doubt that the 
statesmanlike method of tackling the problem would have 
been to confine the Act of 1919 entirely to Provincial 
Govermnent; to watch for an adequate period the results 
of any experiments it was decided to make, and to propose 
no changes in the Central Government until the Provinces 
had proved themselves worthy of their new powers. 

That this would have failed to satisfy 'advanced' 
opinion in India is true, but so did the scheme embodied in 
the Act. Nothing could have been colder than the recep¬ 
tion given to the Act of 1919 by the Congress party. 

Provin- As it was, the changes effected in Provincial Govermnent 
niore important than those in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. In the nine Governor’s Provinces, government 
was henceforward to be based on the principle of Dyarchy, 
or a division of the functions of government into two 
sections. Certain subjects—such as police and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and irrigation and land revenue— 
were reserved for the exclusive jurisdiction of the Governor 
and his Executive Councillors, some Indian and some 
British, who, though official members of the provincial legis¬ 
lature, were responsible, not to it but solely to the Govern¬ 
ment. Other subjects, such as education, public health, 
agriculture, local government, public works, and like 
matters, were transferred to the control of ministers chosen 
from and responsible to the local legislature, or Legislative 
Council. The Legislative Cotmdls were to contain at least 
70 per cent, of elected members. It should be added that 
for the due performance of his functions in respect of the 
reserved subjects the Governor can, in the last resort, make 
finandal and l^;islative provision against the will of the 
legfekture. 

It was contemplated that if the new syston woriced 
satMaetorily the rai^ of tiah$ferred subjects dmuld be 
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extended, until ultimately the whole administration should 
be handed over to responsible ministers, who, having 
proved faithful in few things might safely be entrusted 
with many. How far these hopes have been realized is told 
by the Statutory Commission, the appointment of whidi, 
after a period of ten years' experiment, was specifically 
provided for in the Act. 

The changes effected bythe Supreme Government, though Central 
considerable, were relatively unimportant. The principle 
of Dyarchy was not extended to the Supreme Government, 
to which forty-seven ‘central’ subjects, such as Defence, 
Foreign Relations, Relations with the Indian States, 
Customs, Coinage and Currency, Communications, Police 
and Civil and Criminal law, were by the Act reserved. 
Executive authority is still vested in the Viceroy and his 
Executive Coimcil, consisting of seven heads of Depart¬ 
ments, appointed by the Crown, and responsible not to it 
but to the Legislature. 

The Central Legislature consists of two Houses—the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly or Lower 
House. The Council of State consists of 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected on a very restricted franchise: the 
rest are nominated, and not more than 20 of them may be 
officials. 

The Assembly contains a much larger majority of 
elected members—104 out of 144. They are directly elected 
by constituencies which, though enormously big, contain 
only million electors—considerably less than a quarter of 
the electorate of the United Kingdom. The right of 
legislation, including supply, is vested ordinarily in the 
Legislature, but in order to prevent a deadlock in ad¬ 
ministration the Viceroy is empowered, when necessary, 
to override the wiU of the Legislature both in regard to 
grants of supply and ordinary legi^tion. Experi^ce has 
proved the necessity for t^ r^ettable but essential 
precautionary provision. 

Similarly, the Supreme Government as a whole has 
powers of superintendence, direction, and control over the 
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Provincial Governments in respect of aU the reserved 

subjects. 

There has also been established, in connexion with the 
Supreme Government, an Indian Privy Council ‘as a 
means of honouring and emplo3dng ripe wisdom and 
meritorious service 

The scheme further provided for a Chamber of Princes 
to form a link between the Indian States and the British 
Government. Of the Ruling Princes, io8 are entitled to sit 
in the Chamber in their own right: 127 of the smaller 
States are represented by 12 members. Nothing could 
testify more eloquently to the confidence now reposed by 
the Paramount Power in the loyalty of the Native Princes 
than the institution of this Chamber. Formerly it was the 
policy of the British Raj to rule by dividing potential rivals. 
By the deliberate action of the Raj the Princes have now been 
encouraged to mutual consultation and common action, 
inaugura- This new and imposing constitutional scheme was 
tion Cere- formally inaugurated on 21 February 1921 at Delhi by 
“»o“y- jj jj jj Duke of Connaught, on behalf of the King- 
Emperor. The Act of 1919 had done little, if anything, to 
conciliate the Congress party, who resolved to boycott 
the elections to the new Councils in 1920. In opening the 
Chamber, however, the Duke of Connaught took occasion 
‘to repudiate in the most emphatic manner the idea that 
the administration of India has been or ever can be based 
on principles of force or terrorism'. 

Later in the same year the Prince of Wales visited 
India and was received with an enthusiasm which even Mr. 
Gandhi, despite his utmost endeavours, could only partially 
quell. The mere effort to do so did, however, provoke 
street conflicts, notably in Bombay, which caused serious 
loss of life. But the rope allowed by the Government to 
Mr. Gandhi was now running out. In 1922 he was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to six years' imprisonment, though 
two years later, after a serious operation for appendicitis 
(when he wisely availed himsdf of European skill}, he was 
released. For the next five years he lived in retimi»Bt. 
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The persistent agitation in British India could hardly The 
have failed to cause some measure of disquietude andg^J^ 
unrest among the Rulers of the Indian States. In the whole Com- 
Empire there was no more loyal element than these Rulers. 

They had proved it again and again, and never more con¬ 
clusively than in the World War. But the efforts of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report to disturb the contentment 
of the Indian peasantry, even if only partially successful, 
inevitably reacted upon the subjects of the Indian States. 

The Rulers also were naturally perturbed by the con¬ 
cessions to agitation embodied in the Act of 1919, and the 
persistent demand of Congress for complete ‘Dominion 
Status’. 

What, if this were conceded, would be the position of 
the Princes vis d vis the new Dominion? To the King- 
Emperor their loyalty was unquestioned; their treaties 
were with him; to him they stood in a quasi-feudatory 
relation. Difficult and delicate as the relations between 
the Crown and the Princes must, at times, inevitably be, 
where would they stand with an Indian Parliament and 
Cabinet at Delhi ? The changes demanded by the Indian 
Congress would necessarily raise, moreover, many tech¬ 
nical questions affecting the Princes, as to which they 
desired enlightenment and reassurance. 

Accordingly, at their request a small Committee was, 
in December 1927, appointed, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Harcourt Butler, a Civil Servant of long and 
varied experience. The Committee was instructed (i) to 
report upon the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Indian States with particular reference to 
the rights and obligations arising from: (a) treaties, engage¬ 
ments and sanads; and {b) usage, sufferance, and other 
causes; and (ii) to inquire into the financial and economic 
relations between British India and the States and to . . . 
make recommendations ... for their adjustment'. 

The Report of the Committee, published in 1929, did 
not give complete satisfaction to the Princes. In the task 
of defining Paramoimtcy the Committee confessed failure. 
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All they could say was, ‘ Paramountcy must remain para¬ 
mount: it must fulfil its oblig9.tions. The Princes woxild 
continue to enjoy complete autonomy, so long as they 
governed their people well,’ * and they would not 1^ handed 
over to a new Indian ‘Dominion’ without their own 
consent. This was the vital point; on points of detail, and 
in regard to certain technical matters the Princes expressed 
themselves as dissatisfied with the Report, but since the 
meeting of the Round Table Conference these have been 
overshadowed (though not disposed of) by the larger 
problem of Federation, and do not, therefore, call for 
further comment. 


Two points, however, emerge indisputably clear. On 
the one hand, all engagements made between the Crown 
and the Princes will be scrupulously fulfilled, nor will the 
Princes be called upon to surrender any portion of their 
autonomous rights except as part of a voluntary Federal 
pact: on the other hand, the Princes will have nothing to 
do with any proposals for the future government of India 
which do not ‘proceed upon the initial basis of the British 
connexion',* and they are determined to remain ‘un¬ 
flinchingly staunch and loyal to the King-Emperor’.* 

The Almost simultaneously with the appointment of the 
Indian States Committee the Royal Commission, provided 
Sion, for in the Act of 1919, was appointed, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir John Simon, to inquire ‘ into the working of the 
S5retem of govermnent, the growth of education, and the 
development of representative institutions in British 
India’, and to report ‘ as to whether and to what extent it is 
desirable to establish the principle of responsible govern¬ 
ment, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of 
responsible government then existing therein’. 


Report The Commission, consisting of seven members of the 
Imperial Parliament—^two peers and five commoners— 


Commis* 


> 111 tli« last ten years the Baiamoimt Power had iiiteiiered in eighteen 
cases, mostly In ihe smaller States. 

* Motion unanimously passed in Qiamb«* of PrinoMi (Pebmary X929). 
The Jilaharajah of Bikaner at Bombay (Sept. 192S). 
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paid two visits to India, the first lasting from 3 February 
1928 to 31 March, and the second from ii October 1928 to 
13 April 1929. The Commission included no Indian repre¬ 
sentatives, but on arriving in India invited the two 
Houses of the Central Legislature to follow the example of 
the Imperial Parliament, and choose seven representatives 
from among their vmofficial members to meet the British 
Commissioners in ‘Joint Free Conference’. Each Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature was invited to do likewise. The Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly declined the invitation; but the Council of 
State elected three members of its body, the Viceroy added 
a fomrth member of Council, and five members of the 
Assembly, and this Indian Central Committee co-operated 
with the British Commissioner and with Provincial Com¬ 
mittees, similarly appointed in all but one of the Governor’s 
Provinces. The Report of the Indian Central Committee 
was presented to Parliament in 1929 (Cmd. 3451), and the 
Reports of the Provincial Committees were presented in 
1930 as volume iii of the Statutory Commission Report 
(Cmd. 3572). 

The latter Report was issued in June 1930 in two parts, 
and was followed by no fewer than fourteen supplementary 
volumes containing memoranda submitted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Governor’s Provinces, official and 
non-official evidence, &c. 

Between the publication of the two parts of the Report, 
there was a fortnight’s interval designed, and most wisely, 
to give the British public an opportunity of stud3dng the 
conditions of the problem presented to the Commissioners, 
and of surveying the existing constitutional, administra¬ 
tive, financial, and educational systems before being per¬ 
mitted to learn, or called upon to judge, the recommenda¬ 
tions put forward by the Commission. As to education, the 
task of conducting a special inquiry into the progress made 
in this field had been delegated to an Auxiliary Committee, 
and the results of their investigations were published with 
an Interim Report of the Commis^on in October 1929 
(Ond. 3407)- 

an 


00 
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The first volume of the Commission’s main Report 
(Cmd. 3568) contained a masterly survey, historical and 
anal3dical, of conditions in British India. It laid bare 
certain ‘stubborn facts which no amount of rhetoric or 
appeal to abstract principles can alter’.’ Nor could there 
be any two opinions as to the value of this survey. 
The reception accorded to volume i of the Report 
was, consequently, remarkable for its unanimity and 
cordiality. 

Gener^ It was, unfortunately, otherwise in regard to volume ii 
(Cnid. 3569) which, after explaining the general principles 
upon which the Commissioners based their proposals, pro¬ 
ceeded to set forth those proposals in detail. Among the 
general principles two or three stand out pre-eminent. The 
first is that ‘Indian nationalism is a phenomenon which 
cannot be disregarded by the rulers either of British India 
or of the Indian States’. A second affirms that it is ‘only 
under a federal system that Ihe sentiment underl3dng 
the [nationalist] movement can be given effective expres¬ 
sion.’ The ultimate Constitution must, therefore, have 
regard to ‘a future development when India as a whole, 
not merely British India, will take her place among the 
constituent States of the Commonwealth of Nations united 
under the Crown.’ Any new Constitution should, moreover, 
avoid rigidity and ‘ should as far as possibly contain within 
itself provision for its own development’. Nor should it 
necessarily be too slavishly imitative of the English Con¬ 
stitution. 

‘British parliamentarism in India is,’ as the Commissioners 
justly observe, ‘ a translation, and in even the best translations 
the essential meaning is apt to be lost.... While the principles 
and practice of the British parlidmentaiy s}rstem axe accepted 
by educated Indians as the best example of democracy in 
action, they are being applied in a country whoe the condi¬ 
tions and mental habit of the people are very different.’ 

Recom- 'The specific recommaidations of the Commisdon as to 
theiotare government of India may be roug^y and Iniefiy 

* For a summary of these * stubborn facts' cf. pp. 13-20* 
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summarized as follows; as regards Provincial Govern¬ 
ments:— 

(i) The abolition of dyarchy; (ii) the introduction of 
‘ Responsible Governmentwith Cabinets designed on the 
British model, but with a reservation of emergency 
powers to the Governor; (iii) an extended franchise for the 
Provincial Legislatures but a continuance of Communal 
Electorates for the protection of important minorities 
' unless and until agreement can be reached upon a better 
method ’; and (iv) a provision for constitutional revision by 
the Legislatures, subject always to the protection of the 
rights of minorities. 

‘Responsibility’ thus fully and frankly conceded to the 
Provincial Governments is not, however, to extend to 
the Central Executive which is to remain in the hands of the 
Viceroy and of ministers responsible, as, at present, to him. 

The Central Legislature is to consist of two Houses: (i) 
the Legislative Assembly to be henceforth styled the 
‘Federal Assembly' and to be reconstituted on the basis of 
the representation of the Provinces and other areas in 
British India according to population. Members represent¬ 
ing Governor’s Provinces are to be elected by Provincial 
Councils by the method of proportional representation— 
thus ensuring the representation of minority communities. 
In other areas election is to be ‘ by methods appropriate in 
each case'. The Federal Assehably will continue to include 
official members consisting of ‘such members of the 
Governor-General’s Council as sat in the Lower House, 
together with twelve other nominated members’. 

The Upper House or ‘Council of State’ is to retain its 
present title and its existing functions and to consist, as at 
present, of nominated members and members dected by 
a process of indirect election by the Provincial Second 
Chambers, where they exist, and elsewhere by the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils. 

The constitutional structure is to be crowned by a 
Council forGreatCT India, endowed with ‘consultative and 
deliberative functions' in regard to a scheduled list of 
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‘matters of common concern' to the States and British 
India. This Council is definitely designed as a beginning 
in the process which may lead to the Federation of Greater 
India, but the Commissioners emphatically endorse the 
caution uttered by the Indian States (Butler) Committee 
against forcing the pace towards Federation. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners in regard to 
Finance, to the High Courts, the Civil and other Services, 
Defence and the Military establishments can only be use¬ 
fully studied in the Report itself. Burma, it should be 
added, is to be separated from India. 

That the Report of seven Commissioners, representing 
all three parties in the State, should have been unanimous 
is surely a remarkable tribute to the tact and skill of its 
Chairman. 

Recep- In India the Report is said to have been ‘condemned 
Re^rt! unread’. If that be the case there must have been a vast 
amount of uneconomic expenditure. ‘ 

Condemned its recommendations undeniably were by 
the extremists, though they were generally welcomed by the 
minority communities. As to the Government of India— 
the Viceroy in Council—their views, were published, on 
14 November 1930, in a Blue Book known as the 'Simla 
Dispatch' (Cmd. 3700). They accepted as an ultimate ideal 
an All-India Federation, while laying perhaps even greater 
stress upon the ‘ultimate’ than did the Statutory Com¬ 
missioners; but the main divergence between the views of 
the Government of India and the Commissioners concerned 
the structure of the Central Executive and its relation 
to the Central Legislature. The Commissioners while con¬ 
demning, and proposing to abolish, ‘dyarchy’ in the Pro¬ 
vinces, had appeared to recommend something like it at 
the Centre. Lord Irwin and his colleagues expressed the 
opinion that the propc^als of the Commission 'can hardly 
{MToduce the strong Central Government wMch they desire 
to see', though the difference between the 'dualism’ 

^ No fewer than x6,ooo of voL i and 30,000 vf voL ii faav^ 

been sent to ladis. 
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preferred by the Viceroy in Council and the ‘dyarchy’ at¬ 
tributed to the Commissioners is rather difficult to discern. 
But as the work of the Commissioners drew to a close, they 
had been impelled to make suggestions to His Majesty's 
Government, the adoption of which was destined to modify 
profoundly the whole situation, and, in a sense, to sidetrack 
their own Report. 

In the course of their investigations the Commissioners 
had become more and more ‘ impressed by the impossibility 
of considering the constitutional problems of British India 
without taking into account the relations between British 
India and the Indian States’. But as the Chairman of the 
Conunission pointed out in a letter to the Prime Minister,* 
it would be necessary if the Government approved ‘this 
possibly extended interpretation ’ of the terms of reference 
to revise the scheme of procedure to be followed after the 
presentation of the Report. The Commissioners suggested 
the 

‘setting up of some sort of Conference after the Reports of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee have 
been made, considered, and published . . . and that in this 
Conference His Majesty’s Government should meet both repre¬ 
sentatives of British India and representatives of the States .. . 
for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals which it would be the duty 
of His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament.’ * 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, having consulted the leaders of 
the other parties, conciured, on their behalf and on that of 
His Majesty’s Government, in the suggestion made by the 
Statutory Commissioners.* 

On 31 October 1929 the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, having 
lately returned from England, where he had held ‘pro¬ 
longed consultation’ with His Majesty's Government, 
made an historic announcement: 

‘In view of the doubts which have beai expressed both in 
Great Britain and Incfia r^;arding the interpretation to be 

“ 16 Oct. 1929, and cf. (Micial Report ci Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. 260. no. 20 (2 December 1931)* 

* Letter to Sir John Simon 25 Oct. 1929. tip. Report, 1. xxiv. 
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placed on the intentions of the British Government in enacting 
the Statute of 1919 1 am authorized, on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government, to state dearly that in their juc^ement it is 
implicit in the declaration of 19x7 that the nat\ual issue of 
India's constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.'* 

The Viceroy at the same time announced the dedsion of 
the Government to summon the Conference referred to 
above. The Conference assembled on 12 November 1930, 

’ Gazette of India Extraordinary, 31 Oct. 1929. 



XVII 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 

THIS book has been concerned with the genesis and de¬ 
velopment of a problem unique in the history of Political 
Institutions. It opened with a reference to the attempt to 
work out a solution of that problem by means of a con¬ 
ference between representatives of all classes and interests 
in India and of aU parties in the Imperial Pcirliament. 

With a further reference to the work of that ‘Round 
Table' Conference (1930-1) it may appropriately close. It 
must be said that in the first session of the Conference 
(November 1930-January 1931) the Indian National 
Congress Party was not ofiicially represented, since it had 
refused to participate save on the condition that the 
Conference should be called 'not to discuss when Dominion 
Status should be established, but to frame a scheme of 
Dominion Status for India’. Apart from the ambiguity 
attaching to the term ‘ Dominion Status’,* it is evident that 
no such condition could be accepted by those who were 
responsible for the summoning of the Conference. In the 
second session of the Conference (September-December 
1931) the Congress Party was represented—^most faithfully 
and characteristically by Mr. Gandhi. 

Apart, however, from the partial and temporary excep- The 
tion of the Congress Party, the Round Table Conference 3!^^^ 
has been throughout representative of all parties in India 
and Great Britain; but it is no disparagement to other 
delegations to say that the Conference is memorable, 
and will be accounted historically significant, mainly by 
reason of the strong delegation representative of the 
Indian States. Without the free assent of the Princes 
there can be no final solution of the problem which forms 

* It has been repeatedly asserted that the Statute of Westminster 
(December) supplies a definition. It defines Dominion but only 'In this 
Act’ and per enmnerationem. Not even the Statute of Westminster 
attempts to define Dominion Status. 
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the subject of this book. On that point no one has been 
more emphatic than Lord Irwin. 

‘I make no secret of my view/ he said, speaking in June 
1929, * that in any proposals that may be made it is essential on 
every ground of policy and equity, to carry the free assent of 
the Ruling Princes of India, and that any suggestion that the 
treaty rights which the Princes are accustomed to regard as 
sacrosanct can be lightly set aside is only calculated to postpone 
the solution that we seek.' 

More authoritative, more solemn in its occasion, and 
more precise in its terms, was the assurance given on be¬ 
half of the King-Emperor by the Duke of Connaught when 
in 1921 he inaugurated the Chamber of Princes. The 
King-Emperor’s Proclamation read by him included the 
following passage: 

‘In my former Proclamation I repeated the assurance, given 
on many occasions by my Royal Predecessors and myself, of 
my determination ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights, and dignities of the Princes of India. The Princes may 
rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable.’ 

Nothing has happened since 1921 to impair in any 
degree the inviolability of that pledge. Much on the con¬ 
trary has happened to accentuate its significance. 

In order to appreciate the significance of these state¬ 
ments, it may be convenient to indicate briefly the present 
position of the Indian States and their Rulers. 

Place in The States are not, as a rule, of any great antiquity. 

^ ^ Mysore, Tangore, and the Rajput State, 

■ are supaior in antiquity to the British Raj; most of them, 
as already indicated, arose on the ruins of the Mogul 
Empire in the eighteenth century. Numbering 562 in all 
they occupy two-fifths of the area of India and contribute 
some 80,000,000 to its total population. H}^erabad, the 
largest of them (82,700 square miles), is nearly as 1% as 
Great Britain, though its population is less than 13,000,000. 
Kashmu:, as large if not larger than H3^erabad, pomesses 
only a quarter of its population. Mysore, with ratho* less 
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than 6,000,000 inhabitants, has an area of 29,460 square 
miles. 

Three-fourths of the total population of the Indian Rations 
States are concentrated in the 108 States the rulers of 
which are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own 
right. Of these, forty of the most important ‘have actual 
Treaties with the Paramount Power. A larger number 
have some form of engagement or “Sanad”, i.e. a conces¬ 
sion or acknowledgement of authority or privil^e, 
generally coupled with conditions proceeding from the 
Paramount Power. The remainder enjoy in some form or 
another recognition of their status by the Crown.’ * The 
rulers of 127 smaller States are represented in the Chamber 
of Princes by twelve members of their order elected by 
themselves. The remaining 327 ‘States’ have an aggregate 
population of less than one million and vary in size down 
to ‘Estates’ of a few acres owned by ‘petty chieftains and 
others who exercise no jurisdiction^ powers’. Geographi¬ 
cally the States do not form a compact territory but 
‘dovetail into the various provinces of British India’; 
their frontiers have, as a rule, been arbitrarily determined, 
and the main arteries of communication constantly pass 
in and out of State territory. Nor are the States, as a 
rule, homogeneous in respect either of creed or race. In 
some cases, as in that of ‘our faithful ally’ H.E.H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, a Moslem Prince rules a population 
predominantly Hindu; in others, as in Kashmir, there is a 
Hindu Prince while themajority of his subjects are Moslem. 

There is not less variety in the intern^ government of internal 
the States and in the degree of administrative efficiency 
they have severally attained. In Mysore, for example, the 
Maharajah has called into being a regular bicameral 
legislature: a Legislative Council and a Representative 
Assembly. In Hyderabad there is a small Legislative 
Council, predominantly official in compo^tion. Baroda 
has, in addition to an Executive Council, a L^;Mative 
Council of twenty-seven members, of whom ten are dected. 

* SlnMmCoinit>i$»ton. 1.85. «nd of. Indian States ConUBittee!,|gt.iaaeq. 

t»p 
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No fewer than 30 of the States have, as the Indian 
States Committee pointed out, ‘established legislative 
Councils, most of which are at present invariably of a 
consiiltative nature only; 40 have constituted High Coiuts 
more or less on British In^an models; 34 have separated 
executive from judicial functions; 56 have a fixed privy 
purse; 46 have started a regular graded civil list of officials; 
and 54 have pension or provident fimd schemes’. Other 
States, on the contrary, are almost medieval, not to say 
patriarchal, in their administrative machinery. The 
establishment in 1921 of the Chamber of Princes has 
unquestionably done something to diminish the con¬ 
stitutional disparities and to educate the more backward 
rulers up to the level of the more enlightened, but the 
disparity nevertheless persists. It were idle to pretend that 
this disparity does not present a serious obstacle to any 
scheme of Federation. To the success of Federal govern¬ 
ment few things are more essential than some degree of 
constitutional homogeneity, a certain community of 
political experience. These conditions are conspicuously 
lacking in the Indian States. Of the units which may go, 
in the future, to the making of a federalized India some 
have had no experience whatever of an3^hing but auto¬ 
cracy ; some have learnt to lisp the lessons of liberty; none 
has passed through any adequate apprenticeship in the 
most difficult of all political arts. 

In the attitude of the States themselves, there is, on the 
other hand, no ambiguity. The Report of the Statutory 
Commission lays great emphasis upon the 'extremely 
important conclusion’ reached by the Harcourt Butler 
Committee regarding the demand of the States, 

'that without their own agreement the rights and obligations 
of the Paramount Power ^ould not be assigned to persons who 
are not under its control—^for instance, an Indian Government 
in British India resp<msible to an Indian L^islature. If any 
government in the nature of a Dominion govemnient dunild be 
constituted in British India, sudi a government would dearfy 
beanewgovemiaeaitrestingon a new and written oonstitutibn. 
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. .. We fed bound, however, to draw attention to the really 
grave apprehension of the Princes on this score, and to record 
our strong opinion that in view of the historical nature of the 
relationship between the Paramount Power and the Princes, 
the latter should not be transferred without their own agree¬ 
ment to a relationship with a new government in British India 
responsible to an Indian Legislature.’ ’ 

That paragraph unquestionably reflected with complete 
accuracy the attitude of the Indian Princes when the 
Butler Conunittee reported in March 1929—^a date almost 
coincident with the final departure from India of the Simon 
Coimnission. 

But before the Simon Coimnission reported, the Maha- Deciara- 
rajah of Bikaner had made his historic pronouncement. H°H.°the 
Addressing the Legislative Assembly of his own State on 
19 December 1929 he said: B^Mer, 

‘I look forward to the day when a United India will be 
enjoying Dominion Status under the aegis of the King-Emperor, 
and the Princes and States will be in the fullest enjoyment of 
what is their due—as a solid federal body in a position of 
absolute equality with the federal provinces of British India.' 

‘Federation’, he added, ‘is a word which has no terrors for the 
Princes and Governments of the States.’ 

The word may have no terrors for them; nor the general 
idea of federation. But to work out the details of a con¬ 
structive schane was to prove, as we shall see, no easy task. 

The Statutory Coimnission presented their Report in Round 
June 1930. On 12 November of the same year the King- 
Emperor inaugurated the Round Table Conference at a ence. 
public session in the Ro3ral Gallery of the House of Lords. 

It might have been expected that the Conference which 
owed its existence to the suggestion of the Statutory 
Commissioners would have taken their Report as the 
starting-point and basis of its deliberations. Nothing of 
the sort. The Report of a Commission appointed under 
the express provisions of the Act of 1919, as amended in 
Z927, was contemptuoudy shelved al&e by the Govem- 
mwt and the Conference. 

I igdioB StetM Coiamittee, pp. 31, 3a. 
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It is proper to add that the situation had been modified 
by the momentous pronouncement of Lord Irwin as to 
Dominion Status, and by the extraordinary quickening of 
the pace towards a federal solution of the Constitutional 
problem. 

All-India Hitherto the question of an AU-India Federation had 
been most cautiously and tentatively approached. 

Montagu- The Montagu-Chdmsford Report hardly did more than 
fo?d**Re^ hint at federalism as a remote possibihty. Yet for more 
port on than one reason the passage embod5dng the hint should be 
M?^-recaUed: 

‘Our conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood 
of States, self-governing in all matters of pmrely local or 
provincial interest. . . . Over this congeries of States would 
preside a central government increasingly representative of and 
responsible to the people of all of them: dealing with matters, 
both internal and external, of common interest to the whole of 
India; acting as arbiter in inter-State relations, and repre¬ 
senting the interests of all India on equal terms with the self- 
governing units of the British Empire. In this picture there is 
a place also for the Native States.’ (Para. 349.) 

Certain words in the above passage have been italicized 
because they raise (perhaps unintentionally) a point of 
extreme delicacy. If, between the two sessions of the 
Round Table Conference, there has been a cooling in the 
enthusiasm for federalism among certain Princes, it may 
be ascribed to the perception of the fact that a Central 
Legislature, framed on federal lines, may claim to be 
‘representaHve of and responsible to' not only the peoples 
of British India, but the subjects of the Indian Princes. 
That any ruling Prince would tolerate such a limitation of 
his own autocracy is hardly imaginable. Yet some limita¬ 
tion of the powers of the component States is of the very 
essence of Federalism. But to this point we shall return, 
i&diui The approach of the Indian States Committee to the 
question of Federation was at least as cautious as that of 
mittee. the Mcmtagu-Chelmsford Report: 

* We have left the door <^)en ’, they reported,' to closer union. 
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There is nothing in onr proposals to prevent the adoption of 
some form of federal union.... But it has been borne in upon 
us with increasing power, as we have studied the problems 
presented to us, that there is need for great caution in dealing 
with any question of federation at the present time, so passion¬ 
ately are the Princes as a whole attached to the maintenance 
in its entirety and unimpaired of their individual sovereignty 
within their States’ 

Once again attention may be drawn to the italicized 
words. 

With the Reports of their predecessors before them the Simon 
Statutory Commissioners dealt in considerable detail with 
the Federal solution. In the course of their investigations 
they became impressed, as we have seen, with the un¬ 
wisdom, if not the impossibility, of framing a scheme for 
the government of British India without reference to the 
relations which might and should develop between British 
India and the Indian States. In view of the geographical 
unity of the Indian peninsula, in view of the lo5ral accept¬ 
ance of the suzerainty of the King-Emperor, in view of the 
steady growth of economic unity and of social problems 
common to India as a whole, above all by reason of the 
fact that it is only under a federal system that the senti¬ 
ment underlying the nationalist movement can be given 
effective expression, the Commissioners were driven 
towards the idea of an All-India Federation. The day of 
its realization might be distant, but they were determined 

'to do nothing to hinder but ever5rthmg to help its arrival, for 
already there are emerging problems that can only be settled 
satisfactorily by co-operation between British India and the 
States’. 

‘It might be possible,' they proceeded, ‘to visualize the futiue 
of federation in India as the bringing into relation^p of two 
separate federations, one composed of the elements which 
make up British India, the other of the Indian States. We do 
not wish in any way to be dogmatic on a matter which must be 
decided by thoseconcemed. Whilewehavegivenmuchatteation 
to the subject, we have not received evidence from the Rulras 
of the Indian States. We recognize that it is one of the matters 
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which may be discussed when the proposed conference takes 
place. . . . We are inclined ourselves to think that the easier 
and more speedy approach to the desired end can be obtained 
by reorganizing the constitution of India on a federal basis in 
such a way that individual States or groups of States may have 
the opportunity of entering as soon as they wish to do so. 
It appears to us that the alternative method would reduce 
progress to the pace of the slowest. Furthermore, we do not 
believe that in matters of federal concern the States will be 
always ranged on one side and British India on the other. On 
the contrary, there are matters in which the interests of par¬ 
ticular States and Provinces more clearly coincide. Whatever 
may be the ultimate decision, it seems to us that the reorganiza¬ 
tion of British India on a federal basis will prepare the way 
for it.' 

To this conclusion they were driven partly by the un¬ 
precedented dimensions of the problem presented by 
British India alone. The size even of British India renders 
a unitary Constitution unthinkable: 

To imagine that a constitutional structure suitable for 45 
millions of British people mainly urban, will serve equally well 
for 250 millions of Indians spread over a sub-continent and 
living in half a million villages is unreasonable. If self-govern¬ 
ment is to be a reality it must be applied to rniits of a suitable 
size. .. 

They recognize the difficulty caused by the absence of 
natural units out of which to build a Federation, and by the 
great diversity of conditions prevailing in the existing 
administrative areas—^areas 'which have grown up almost 
haphazardNone the less, all the more, indeed, do they 
conclude that ‘it is only in a federal structinre that suffi¬ 
cient elasticity can be obtained for the union of elements 
of diverse internal constitution and of communities at very 
different stages of development and culture'.* 

The Round Table Conference was not many hours 
old bdfore it became manifest that one question over* 
diadowed all others. Ddegateswho represented‘advanced' 

< See supta, chapter i, p. 13 leq. 
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opinion in Briti^ India continued to press for the im¬ 
mediate concession of the principle of ‘Responsibility’ in 
the Central Executive: other matters such as Defence, the 
control of external relations, and, above all, commtmal 
difierences, were by no means ignored, but the interest of 
the public and the activities of the Conference were 
quicMy concentrated with amazing unanimity upon the 
‘construction of a scheme of All-India Federation’. 

Federalism as a form of polity bristles with difficulties, 
whatever may be the particular circmnstances of the case 
to which the federal principle is to be applied. These 
difficulties were bound to obtrude themselves, in excep¬ 
tional degree, where, as in India, some of the funda¬ 
mental conditions essential to the success of any federal 
scheme do not naturally exist, and where it is no easy 
matter artificially to create them. To the absence, in the 
case of India, of natural or historical units, such as have 
formed the basis of all other federal schemes known to the 
modem world, attention has already been drawn. This, 
be it repeated, is a primary condition, and the absence of it 
accentuates the difficulty, never slight, of distributing the 
powers of government between the central and local 
authorities. The manner of distributing those powers, and 
the decision taken as to the location of the residual 
powers, determine the whole character of the federal 
scheme, and largdy contribute to its success or failure. 

Elaborate reports on this and other points, such as the 
stracture and composition of the Legislature, the com¬ 
position, character, powers, and responsibility of the 
Executive, the Federd Court, and Federal Finance were 
presented to the Conference by the Federal Structure 
Committee, over which the Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey) 
presided. 

But the results of prolonged explorations and much 
expert draftii^ were hardly commensurate with the pains 
bestowed upon them. The statonent made to the Con¬ 
ference at the dose of its second session on bdialf of His 
Majesty’s Government the Prime Minister (Mr. Mac- 
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dotiald),* and subsequently endorsed by both Houses of 
Parliament, was remarkable rather as a statement of 
difficulties encountered than of results achieved. The diffi- 
cidties might have been diminished, though not removed; 
the results might have been more definite and imposing, 
had the Conference followed the wise precedents of the 
Conventions which produced the Federal Constitution of 
the United States, and the Union of South Africa, and sat 
behind closed doors and declined the help of shorthand 
reporters. 

That the Conference was whoUy barren of results none 
but a C5mic would affirm. Mutual intercourse between 
men of different races and opposed views, between English¬ 
men, Indians, and Anglo-Indians, between Moslems, 
Hindus, and Sikhs, unquestionably created a more genial 
atmosphere and removed some misunderstandings. No 
fair-minded Indian who took part in the Conference could 
henceforward entertain any doubts as to the entire good 
faith and goodwill of the representatives of all English 
parties, though he might still remain sceptical of their 
competence to follow the working of minds much more 
subtle and elusive than their own, or to solve a peculiarly 
obstinate problem. Agreement was reached on some minor 
points, but, as is clear from the White Paper,* on none of 
the major ones. 

The basic principles of a settlement were indeed formu¬ 
lated. It was generally agreed that an All-India Federa¬ 
tion off^ed 'the only hopeful solution of India’s con¬ 
stitutional problem'; that in addition to the concession of 
autonomy with full responsibility in the Provinces, the 
Central Executive should be responsible to the Legislature 
if both were constituted on an All-India federal basis ; the 
necessity of statutory safeguards' for meeting the needs of 
the transitional period’, and the desirability of devising 
measures for the protection of religious minorities. As to 
safeguards nothing could be more explicit or more condse 
than Sir Samuel Hoare’s* summary: 

? Ciiid. 3972. * ^SeowUiyof Ststek >9Si' . 
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'First of all, until India is in a position to defend herself, our Condi- 
conunand of the Army must be clear and undisputed, and 
our control of foreign affairs m\ist be reserved. Secondly, our ^ards, 
relations with the Princes must be retained by the Crown, and 
Financial stability must be effectively safeguarded, and so 
ultimately must be internal security. Minorities must be 
protected, there must be no unfair economic or commercial 
discrimination against the British trader, and the rights of 
Services recruited by the Secretary of State must be safe¬ 
guarded.' 'These safeguards', added the Secretary of State, 

‘are not shackles upon India's future; they are rather stays 
without which the new Indian Constitution will lack the sure 
and safe stability that it will so much need.' * 

Admirably explicit as is this affirmation of general 
principles, the White Paper makes it pitifully clear that 
at the close of the second session of the Conference there 
had been virtually no advance towards a settlement of all- 
important details. 

'There is still difference of opinion ... as to the composition 
and powers of the Federal Legislature, and . . . owing to the 
absence of a settlement of the key question of how to safeguard 
the minorities under a responsible Central Government, the 
Conference has been unable to discuss effectively the nature of 
the Federal Executive and its relationship with the Legislature. 

Again, it has not yet been possible for the States to settle 
amongst themselves their place in the Federation and their 
mutual relationships within it.' 

Well might the Prime Minister add that 'om: common 
purpose will not be served by ignoring these factsThey 
cannot be ignored; and unless and until the difficulties they 
present are solved there can be no real advance towards a 
solution of the Constitutional problem in India. If, indeed, 
impatient politicians in India and in England would con¬ 
descend to read the lessons of history and listen to the 
teachings of experience, they would realize that of all 
political injunctions the most important is fesUna Unte, 
that mote haste generally means less speed, that the failure 
of Joseph II, the most conspicuous among the iJUminis oi 

^ toL 26a, m* 20, oda i2S2-ts. . 

jt« Oq 
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the eighteenth century, was rightly ascribed to his habit of 
taking the second step before he had taken the first; in fine, 
that the only safe road towards an All-India Federation is 
by way of provincial autonomy. 

Indian That there is a great wave of nationalism sweeping over 
world must be obvious to the most careless observer. 
That India is now engulfed by it is indisputable. Whether 
the tide has reached the ‘inarticulate masses’ of Indian 
peasants, whether Mr. Gandhi is entitled to speak for them, 
whether the political agitation is confined to the Western- 
educated Hindus and the commercialized Parsis of Bom¬ 
bay, are questions which can be answered only by those 
who have an intimate knowledge of India. But whatever 
the answers may be, recent events in India, sufficiently 
patent, if not in their entirety revealed, are of ill-omen to 
the world. If a wave of nationalism can be discerned by 
all, so also can a wave of terrorism and outrage.’ It is, 
moreover, evident that among some of the Princes there is 
not tmnatural hesitation about acceptance of the primary 
implications of Federalism. Nor is it easy to dissociate 
the increase of serious crime from the notorious slackening 
of the reins of authority, and the rapid deterioration in the 
efficiency of administration. The strong hand of the 
Executive has of late plainly weakened. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. A recent and exceptionally competent writer 
has blurted out the truth: ‘the administration has un¬ 
questionably been subordinated to policy'.* Precisely. As 
an Indian of advanced views pertinently put it to Sir 
Harcourt Butler: ‘ Some of your politicians say “ Govern or 
get out ”. But you can’t get out, and apparently you can’t 
or you won’t govern.’ Dr. Stubbs taught that ‘Lack of 
governance’ produced the civil wars in England in the 
fifteenth century. Like causes are apt to produce like 
results. A weakening at the centre, at Delhi and Simla, has 
meant nervdessness at all points of the circumference. If 

’ Writtm in December 1931. Terrorist crimes numbered 19 in 1939; 
74 in 1930; xrS in the interval betwem the two sessions of the Bound 
Table Ccmtoence (Jaa.-Sept. 1931). 

* Sir Haxconrt Butler, Imfis JntittttU (Londhn, 1931). p. viiL 
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local administrators fail to deal promptly and boldly with 
local disorder, the blame should be put on the shoulders 
of the Central Executive. General Dyer is broken for 
acting; Mr, Sale is censured for inaction. The real culprits 
are neither at Amritsar nor at Cawnpore. 

Nevertheless, despite the prevalence of disquieting 
S5miptoms, those best able to judge of the situation in 
India hold that there are no substantial grounds for 
pessimism or defeatism. The Roimd Table Conference, 
however slight its positive achievements, should at least 
have banished from all reasonable minds any suspicion of 
bad faith on the part of the British Government. 

Every pledge given to India will be fulfilled; but, as we 
have seen, the pledges which were given in 1917, and 
reaffirmedin 1919, were strictly conditional. The conditions 
have not yet been satisfied. It is, therefore, eminently 
desirable that they should be widely advertised in India, 
and that it should be made clear that they will not be 
waived. The Statutory Commissioners kept them steadily 
in mind. The fulfilment of them was implicit in their 
recommendations. If events have already rendered ob¬ 
solete some of those recommendations in regard to the 
Central Government, if the march towards the federal 
goal, envisaged by them as distant, has been unexpectedly 
rapid, if the risks incidental to the concession of responsible 
Executive at the centre have been sensibly diminished by 
linking it inseparably to Federalism, the validity of the 
conditions have been in no wise impaired. It still remains 
true that progress in the development of self-governing 
institutions 

*can only be achieved by successive stages'; that 'the British 
Government and the Government of India . . . must be the 
judges of the time and measure of each advance, and they 
must be guided by the co-operation received from those upon 
whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred and by 
the extent to which it is found that confidence can be repo^ in 
thdir sense of responsibilily.' (Declaration of 20 Aug. 19x7.) 

The Constitution of 19x9. with {novindal djrarchy, has 
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been in operation only for a decade. The Statutory Com¬ 
missioners recommended, not, it would seem, without 
some misgivings, that dyarchy in the Provinces should give 
place to almost unrestricted responsibility. The conditions 
of the Declaration of 1917, embodied in the Act of 1919, 
cannot be fulfilled until the Provincial Executives have 
proved themselves worthy of the responsibility with which 
the Statutory Commission recommended Parliament to 
entrust them. 

'I look upon this Constitution-building as likely to be a very 
very long job... the slower we go the less likely are we to make 
mistakes. . . . After all, we are building for a long future. 
What is a matter of a month, or a year, or five years in building 
up a Constitution for India. . . .’ 

So spake Sir Robert Hamilton, one of the Liberal repre¬ 
sentatives at the Round Table Conference, and now Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Colonies in the House of Com¬ 
mons (12 March 1931). They are the words of wisdom. 
Neither Federalism nor ‘Responsible' Government is an 
easy form of government to work. Neither can be worked 
with any measure of success except by men who have 
served a long apprenticeship in the most difficult of arts. 
That apprenticeship can be best served by Indians in the 
Provinces. 



XVIII 

EPILOGUE 


'IN thinking of her work in India Great Britain may look A proud 
back proudly, but she must also anxiously look forward.' 

So wrote a great historian of British In^a towards the 
close of the last century. This book will have been written 
wholly in vain if there should linger in the mind of the 
reader any doubt as to the truth of the first half of Hunter's 
proposition. Proudly we may look back. Preceding 
chapters, though presenting no more than an outline 
sketch, should at least have sufficed to show that the 
English in India have been confironted by a unique 
problem. That the attempt to solve it should have re¬ 
vealed some errors of judgement was inevitable; but those 
errors have been due less to a deficiency in goodwill than 
to an excess of benevolence; perhaps to some lack of Generous 
imagination, perhaps to a failure adequately to appreciate 
the relativity of the teachings of Politick Science, but 
above all to a genuine anxiety to share with our Indian 
fellow-subjects the privileges we ourselves enjoy. Macau¬ 
lay's famous Minute on Education (1835) is a case in point. 

The educational policy he initiated is now generally 
admitted to have been based upon a grave error. The con¬ 
sequences of that initial blimder have been deplorable and 
are not yet exhausted. But the motive which inspired the 
policy was generous—a desire to share with the youth of 
India the ridi inheritance of English literature, to admit 
them to the storehouse of Ei^lish political philosophy, to 
prepare them to play their part as citizens in a Conunon- 
wedth organized on the English model. Tire Englishman 
of to-day is less self-satisfied than were the Victorians; a 
soies of shocks have somewhat shaken his complacarqr; 
he is no loirger convinced that he possesses a monopoly 
of political wisdom or of aptitude for commerce. Con¬ 
sequently he is less cotain that his duty lies in conferring 
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English institutions upon the rest of the world, and 
particularly upon that large part of it for which he is 
immediately responsible. 

But if our fathers were in error, their error was not 
merely pardonable but praiseworthy. There is no reason to 
accept as accurate the amusing description given by 
Mr. Wells of the Englishman's dilemma: 

‘ The English rule in India he wrote in The New MackiavMi, 
' is surely one of the most extraordinary accidents that has ever 
happened in history. We are there like a man who has fallen 
off a ladder on to the neck of an elephant and doesn’t know 
what to do or how to get down. ... In some manner we shall 
have to come out of India. We have had our chance and we have 
demonstrated nothing but the appalling dullness of our 
national imagination. We are not good enough to do anything 
with India.’ 

So far from not being ‘good enough to do an3^ing with 
India ’, we have been perhaps over-anxious to do good, and 
have thus brought upon ourselves the Nemesis of benevo¬ 
lence. Take social reform. No humane government could 
look on utunoved at some of the cruel rites practised in the 
name of religion by the Hindus. Yet those rites are as 
sacred to them as are the Sacraments of the Church to 
Christians. To interfere with them was to engender 
suspicion and provoke unrest. 

Foreigo Foreign critics are better able, perhaps, than Englishmen 
to view these things in perspective. That must be my 
excuse for quoting one or two of them. The Comte de 
Montalembert wrote in 1855 as follows: 

Monta- ‘For every man who loves his fellowman, who believes in 
the legitimate progress of the human race, who welcomes the 
increasing happiness of the many, what a consoling and mar¬ 
vellous spectacle is that of the English dominion in India. 
Its history in those r^ons is certainly not without stain.... 
But everything considered and allowing a large amount of evil, 
we may boldly affirm that histrny gives no example of a ctm* 
quest so completely turned to the good of the vanquished. ’ 

BeauUn. Another Frendunan may be cited, hi. Leroy-Benulira 
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wrote: ‘La disparition d’une souverainete europ^nne 
aux Indes serait un malheur et pour le pays et pour la 
civilisation en gdn^ral.’* Such testimonies are the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that the countrymen of 
Dupleix had little reason to be over-tender in judging the 
countrymen of Clive. 

The views of a typical American coincide with those of 
representative Frenchmen. Some twenty years ago 
President Roc«evelt said: 

‘The English administration of India is a greater feat than Presideat 
any performed under the Roman Empire. . . . Undoubtedly 
India is a less pleasant place than it was formerly for the heacb 
of t}U'annical states. There is now little or no room in it for the 
successful freebooter, chieftains and despots who lived in 
gorgeous splendour, while under their crud rule the imm^se 
mass of their countrymen festered in sodden misery. But the 
mass of the people have been, and are, far better ofi than ever 
before, far better off than they would be now if English control 
were overthrown or withdrawn. Indeed, if English control 
were now withdrawn from India, the whole peninsula would 
become a chaos of blood and violence . . . every true friend of 
humanity should realize that the part which England has 
played in India has been of immeasurable advantage to India 
and to the honour and profit of civilization, and should fed 
profound satisfaction at the stability and permanence of 
English rule.’ * 

Finally, we may quote the concise aphorism of M. Paul M. Paul 
Boell: ‘The question is not whether England has a right to 
keep India, but rather whether she has a right to leave it.’ ^ 

She has clearly no right to leave it, until her task has 
been accomplished, and nothing would contribute more to 
its accomplishment than to make public proclamation of 
the warning uttered by one of the greatest of English pro- 
consuls twenty years ago. 

< La ColonisatioHt ii. 41S. ap. Cromer. 

* Speech by the Pte^eat of the U.S.A. at the cdebration of the 
diamond jubilee of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Africa at New 
Vofk, 17 Jan. igog. 

< Vinda sf k PrMkM Jndien, p, aSg. Ccomer. 
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Lord Writing at the time (1909) of the Morley-Minto refonns 
Cromer's Loi^ Cromer expressed general agreement with the policy 
warmng. associating Indians with ourselves in the task of cid- 
ministration. But he added this impressive warning, 

'It will be well for England, better for India, and best of all 
for the cause of progressive civilization in general, if it be 
clearly understood from the outset that, however liberal may 
be the concessions which have now (1909) been made, and 
which at any future time may be made, we have not the 
slightest intention of abandoning our Indian possessions and 
that it is highly improbable that any such intention will be 
entertained by our posterity. The foundation-stone of Indian 
reform must be the steadfast maintenance of British suprem¬ 
acy. ... It may be that at some future and far distant time we 
shall be justified ... in handing over the torch of progress and 
civilization in India to those whom we have ourselves civilized. 
All that can be said at present is that, until human nature 
entirely changes, and until racial and religious passions 
disappear from the face of the earth, the relinquishment of that 
torch would almost certainly lead to its extinction.’ ‘ 

The Com- That warning is as timely to-day as when it was uttered. 

De^kKk events have made it unmistakably clear that our 

task in India is not yet accomplished. Nothing, indeed, has 
done more to reve^ to Englishmen and to the world the 
naked truth as to the Indian situation than the Round 
Table Conference. We are forbidden to describe that 
Conference as a failure. C3mics might well proclaim it as 
having, beyond all their expectations, succeeded. All men 
of goodwill hoped—some of them against hope—^that the 
Conference would discover some solution of the Communal 
problem. It has, on the contrary, ended in a deadlock. It 
has indeed for the first time revealed, perhaps for the first 
time produced, a united front among all the minorities 
of In^a (except the Sikhs) against the arrogant preten¬ 
sions of Brahmanism. As Lord Meston has admirably 
put it: 

'Briiind and below all that [tiie Gmference] has acc^piobed, 

* JMtew/«N|P<riidMW, p. »7, Mmny ( 19 S 10 . 
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there remains stark and unanswered the one vital question ... 

When we abandon the governing of India, to whom are we 
going to hand it over, to the Brahmin or to the people ? ’ 

Failure to answer, nay, refusal to tackle that question 
has rendered wholly academic the discussion of abandon- develop¬ 
ment. Even were it otherwise we could still look back 
proudly. British brains, British enterprise, and British 
capital have, in a material sense, transformed the face of 
India. Means of communication have been developed: 
innumerable bridges, over 40,000 miles of railway, 

70,000 miles of metalled roads, testify to the skill and 
industry of British engineers. Irrigation works on a 
stupendous scale have brought 30,000,000 acres imder 
cultivation, and thus greatly added to the agricultural 
wealth of a country which still lives mainly by agriculture. 

But, on the other hand, the process of industrialization has 
already begun. The mills of Bombay have become 
dangerous competitors to Lancashire, and the Indian jute 
industry is threatening the prosperity of Dundee. Thanks 
to improved sanitation (much resented by the more 
ignorant beneficiaries), to a higher standard of living, to 
irrigation, to canalization, to the development of trans¬ 
port, and to carefully thought-out schemes for relief work, 
famines, which by their regular recurrence formerly pre¬ 
sented a perennial problem to humane administrators, 
have now virtually disappeared. To have conquered the 
menace of famine in the face of greater longevity, of 
diminished death-rate, and the suppression of war, is a 
remarkable achievement for which India is wholly indebted 
to British administration. 

It might weU happen that India, abandoned once more 
to her own resources, would furnish a striking vindication 
of the truth of Malthusian doctrine; that the 'positive 
diecks ’—war, vice, misety, and disease—would again begin 
to operate, and that by this mrams the pressure of popula¬ 
tion upon subsistence would be averted- Under British 
rule that pressure has been averted by means less painfuL 
The standard of living, thou^ not hi^, has sb^dfly risen; 
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subsist^ce has more than kept pace with a rapid increase 
in population. 

Good The material benefit accruing to India from British rule 
is not denied. But it is urged that good government is no 
self- substitute for self-government. There are many instances 
**meS. which tend to substantiate this aphorism. It is, however, 
extraordinarily difiicult to get evidence from witnesses 
whose testimony would be really convincing. The bene¬ 
ficiaries under an alien rule are generally inarticulate. 
What would be the verdict of the Eg5T)tian fellaheen, or 
the Indian peasants ? 

There are in India many gravely disquieting S3miptoms. 
But it is not easy to diagnose the nature of the disease. 
Is it organic or merely functional ? Are the S37mptoms such 
as can be relieved by treatment, or do they call for a 
major surgical operation? 

The To change the metaphor. That there is in India a 
^oiTthe “loving of the waters no impartial observer can doubt. It 
wateis. is equally certain that for this movement English adminis¬ 
tration has been primarily responsible. The increasingly 
close contact between a group of Asiatic peoples, naturally 
conservative in outlook, and a Western people rapidly 
advancing towards undiluted democracy, accounts by itself 
for much of the unrest. The confusion is deepened by the 
logical contradiction between the views of social reaction- 
cross aries and political extremists. Economically, Mr. Gandhi 
cwTcmts. gggjjj ^ reactionary as Mr. Ruskin, and yet is 
in close alliance with the Parsee capitalists of Bombay. 
Politically, the Congress Party demands the immediate 
concession of 'Dominion Status'. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that the Brahmins and Parsees have alike 
sat at the feet of English or Anglicized teachers. Every¬ 
thing goes back to the educational system. The ‘inverted 
pyramid' has come crariiing to the ground. The only 
(kngerous revolutionaries in India are those who have 
learnt thdr lesson from English text-books. 

Katicm- It is undoubtedly true that a wave of 'natkmalisan ’ has 
been sweeping over Asia, and has reached Zudiit, but thdt 
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wave would have lapped the shores of India calmly, almost 
imparceptibly, had not the people, or some of them, already 
passed through many stages of preparation. Such nation¬ 
alism as exists among the peoples of India is mainly the 
product of the policy persistently pursued by British 
administrators. Engl^ is in India the Kfigm franca of 
revolution. Dalhousie began the work of material unifica¬ 
tion. 

Yet, despite a century and a half of British rule, India 
still lacks unity. The map taught the world that there were 
two Indias—^British India and the Indian States. The 
Round Table Conference has revealed the truth that there 
are not only two but many Indias, each divided from every 
other by fissures of religion, race, language, and caste. 

For these things England has no responsibility. They Prospect, 
are the fruit of the womb of History. If, then, we can look 
back proudly, we must look forward anxiously. Yet 
anxiety may be tempered with faith, with hope, and above 
all with charity. Many of the greatest and best and noblest 
of Englishmen have given their all to India. But looking 
back upon their lives and their work it is difficult to avoid 
the reflection that even the strongest of these men have 
been in the grip of a Power stronger than themselves. 

Their work has been ‘rough hewn’, but plainly there has 
been a Providence that has shaped their ends. ITiat CUve 
and Warren Hastings, that Wellesley and Dalhousie, that 
the Elphinstones and Lawrences foresaw the end towards 
which in fact they were moving it would be fantastic to 
suppose. Each and all seem to have been acting in blind 
ob^ence to Forces the strength and direction of which 
they themselves never perceived. 

Have the scales fallen from our eyes? Are we more 
certain than they of the end towards which we move ? 

Clio, the Muse of History, holds in her hand an open roll; 
it is not for her votaries to dose it. 

About the past we can be confident; we are jnoud of our 
record. The key-note of our rule has been effidency, resting 
on the twin foundations of justice and power. British 
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government in India has been strong, because it has been 
just, and just because it has been strong, and efficient 
because it has been. both. 

We are asked to place the government in other hands 
which we believe will be less just, less strong, and less 
efficient. It is no light thing to require an Imperial race at 
once to surrender the pride of achievement, and to sacrifice 
the fruits of it: to fling the India that it has nursed up to 
adolescence into the witches' cauldron, knowing not what 
will emerge therefrom. Nemesis was indeed the most 
impartial of goddesses, measuring out to mortals rewards 
and punishments. Which has our rule in India merited ? 
Let the adjuration of a broad-minded Moslem' supply the 
answer. 

‘Be not unjust to that nation which is ruling over you, and 
think on this—^how upright is her rule. Of such benevolence as 
the English Government shows to the foreign nations under 
her rule there is no example in the history of the world.’ 

^ Sir Syed Ahmed, Founder of the Mohammedan College at Alighar. 
Quoted by Cromer, op, cit. 
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1453. Constantinople taken by the Turks. 

1493. Papal Bull (Alexander VI). 

1497-8. Vasco da Gama’s voyage to India by the Cape. 

1500-1600. Portugal enjoys monopoly of Indian trade. 

1509. Albuquerque, Governor of Portuguese India. 

1556-1605. Zenith of Mogul Empire under Akbar. 

1577-80. Drake sails round the world. 

1579. Thomas Stevens visits Goa. 

1581. Charter granted to Levant Company. 

1589. English Expedition reached India by land. 

1596. Rise of Dutch Power in East Indies. 

1600. English East India Company founded. 

1601-11. Early English voyages. 

1602. Dutch East India Company founded. 

1604. French East India Company founded. 

1609. Charter of E. I. Co. renewed. 

1615. Sir Thomas Roe sent as Envoy to Great Mogul. 

1622-3. Massacre at Amboyna. 

1634. English permitted to trade throughout the dominions of the 
Great Mogul. 

1639. Madras bought by E. I. Co. Fort St. George built. 

1640. E. I. Co.’s Factory at Hoogly. 

1652. Dutch E. I. Co. establish station at the Cape. 

1657. Cromwell grants Charter to E. I. Co. 

1661. Bombay acquired by England. 

„ Charles II grants Charter to E. I. Co. 

1664. French (Colbert’s) E. I. Co. established. 

1669. Bombay granted to E. I. Co. by Charles II. 

1674. Pondicherry founded by the French. 

1681. Bengal established as separate Presidency. 

1686. Calcutta founded. 

,, James II grants Charter to E. I. Co. 

1691. New Company establijdied. 

1693. New Charter to Old E. I. Co. (7 Oct.). 

1694. Supplemental Charters. 

1696. Fort William built. 

1698. Charter modifying powers of E. I. Co. 

„ 'General Society’ incorporated by Act of 9 and 10 William III, 

c. 44. 

„ 'General Society’ incorporated as a Regulated Company. 
Z707. Death of Aunmgzeb. 

1709. Union of tile two Compazues as United E. I. Co. 

1720. Rise of Marathas. 
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1726. Municipal Charters granted to Calcutta^ Madras, and 
Bombay. 

1739. Invasion of Nadir Shah. 

1740-8. War of the Austrian Succession. 

1742-54. Dupleix in India. 

1746. La Bourdonnias takes Madras. 

1748. English besiege Pondicherry. 

„ Madras restored by Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1750-4. War between English and French Companies* 

1751. Clive seizes Arcot. 

1752. French Surrender Trichinopoly. 

1754. Dupleix recalled. 

„ Peace signed at Pondicherry. 

1756. Ahmad Shah Durani sacks Delhi. 

„ Siraju-d daula becomes Nawab of Bengal, takes Calcutta. 
„ Black Hole Massacre. 

1756-63. Seven Years’ War. 

1757. Clive retakes Calcutta. 

„ Clive's victory at Plassey 

1758. Lally besieges Madras. 

„ Marathas invade Punjab. 

1760. Coote defeats Lally at Wandewash. 

„ CUve returns to England. 

1761. Coote takes Pondicherry. 

„ Fall of French power in the Deccan. 

„ Ahmad Shah defeats Marathas at Panipat, 

1763. Peace of Paris. Pondicherry restored to France. 

1764. Battle of Buxar. 

1765. Clive returns to India. 

„ CHve accepts Diwanni of Bengal. 

„ Clive concludes Treaties with Oudh and the Mogul Emperor. 

1766. Northern Circars granted to E. I. Co. 

„ Parliamentary inquiry into affairs of E. I. Co. 

1767-9. First War with Hyder Ali. 

1767. Clive finally leaves India. 

„ Parliament passes Acts (7 George III, cc. 48, 49, 56, 57) 
re E. I. Co. 

1768. Carnatic ceded to E. I. Co. by Nizam. 

1769. Arrangement for five years between Parliament and Com- 

pany. 

1770. Famine in Bengal. 

1772. Warren Hastings Governor of Bengal 

„ Secret Parliamentary inquiry into affairs of £. I. Co. 

1773. KohillaWar. 

„ Regulating Act (13 George III, a 63). 

Z774. Warren Hastings first Gweinar-Gen^nlolliidi^ 

1778. First Mairatha War (1778*^1). 
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1780. Second Mysore War* 

1782. Close of the First Maratha War. Death of Hyder Ali. 

1784. Pitt's India Act: Establishment of the Board of Control. 

1785. Warren Hastings leaves India. 

1786. Impeachment of Hastings. 

„ Cornwallis Governor-General (1786-93). 

1790. Third Mysore War. 

1792. Submission of Sultan Tipu. 

„ Permanent land settlement in Bengal. 

1793. Pondicherry taken from the French. 

1798. Lord Wellesley Governor-General (1798-1805). 

1799. Fourth Mysore War. 

,, Capture of Seringapatam. 

„ Death of Tipu* 

1800. Malcolm's Mission to Persia. 

1802. Treaty of Bassein. The Peshwa transfers his Suzerainty to 

the Company. 

1803. Second Maratha War. 

„ Battles of Assaye, Alighar, and Delhi. 

1805. Lord Cornwallis's second Governorship. 

1806. Sepoy Mutiny at Vellore. 

1807. Lord Minto Governor-General (1807-13). 
z8o8. Metcalfe's Mission to Ranjit Singh* 

1810. The English occupy the Mauritius and Java. 

1813. Lord Hastings Governor-General (1813-23). 

„ The East India Company's Monoply cancelled. 

1814. Nepal War. 

1817. PindariWar. 

„ Last Maratha War. 

1818. Annexation of the Peshwa’s territory. 

1819. Singapore occupied. 

1823. Lord Amherst Governor-General (1823-8). 

1824. First Burmese War. Capture of ibmgoon. 

1826. Capture of Bhaxtpur. 

1828. Lord William Bentinck Governor-General (1828-35). 

1833. Renewal of the Company's Charter. 

1835. Macaulay's Education Minute. 

1836. Lord Auckland Governor-General (1836-42). 

1837. Siege of Herat by the Shah of Persia. 

1838. First Afghan War. 

1839. Capture of Kandahar. 

1840. Occupation of Kabul. 

X84X. Insurrection of Kabul. Murder of Sir A. Bumes. 

X842* Evacuation of Kabul. 

,, Massacre of the Briti^ Army in the Khyber Pass. 

,, Sale's defence of Jalalabad* 

M Lord EUenboroufi^ Governor-General (Z842-4)* 
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1842. Reoccupation of Kabul. 

1843. Annexation of Sind. 

1844. Lord Hardinge Governor-General (1846-8). 

1845. First Sikh War. 

1846. Battles of Aliwal and Sobraon: Treaty of Lahore. 

1848. Lord Dalhousie Governor-General (1848-56). 

„ Second Sikh War. 

1849. Annexation of the Punjab. 

1852. Second Burmese W ar. Annexation of Pegu. 

1856. The Annexation of Oudh. 

„ Lord Canning Governor-General and First Viceroy (1856- 
62). 

1857. The Mutiny. 

„ Massacre at Cawnpore. 

„ Capture of Delhi. 

„ Relief of Lucknow. 

1858. Suppression of the Mutiny. 

„ India transferred from the Company to the Crown. 

1861. India Councils Act. 

,, Judicial reforms. 

„ Indian Civil Service Act. 

1862. Lord Elgin Governor-General. 

„ Death of ex-Emperor Bahadur Shah. 

1863. Death of Dost Muhammad. 

1864. Sir John Lawrence Governor-General. 

1865—7. Famine in Orissa. 

1868. Sher Ali Amir of Afghanistan. 

1868-9. Famine in Rajputana. 

1869. Lord Mayo Governor-General. 

„ Visit of H.R.H. Duke of Edinburgh. 

1872. Murder of Lord Mayo (24 Jan.). 

1872-6. Lord Northbrook Governor-General. 

1875. Bihar Famine. 

1875- 6. Tour of H.R.H. Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII), 

1876. Lord Lytton Viceroy, 

„ Royal TiUes Act. 

„ Occupation of Quetta. 

1876- 8. Famine in Southern India. 

1877. Delhi Durbar. 

1878-80. Second Afghan War. 

1879. Treaty of Gandamak. 

,, Murder of Cavagnari. 

1880-4. Lord Ripon Viceroy. 

1881. Mysore restored to Hindu Raja. 

1883. The Ilbert Bill. 

X883-5. Local Governinent Reform. 

1884-8. Lord Dufiterin Viceroy. 
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1885. Penjdeh incident. 

„ Third Burmese War. 

„ Indian National Congress at Bombay. 

1886. Annexation of Upper Burma. 

1887. Queen Victoria's Jubilee. 

1888--94. Lord Lansdowne Viceroy. 

1891. Civil Service reforms. 

„ Manipur massacre. 

1892. India Councils Act (Lord Cross's). 

1894-9. Lord Elgin Viceroy. 

1895. Chitral expedition. 

1896-7. Plague and Famine. 

1897. Tirah expedition. 

1899-1905. Lord Curzon Viceroy. 

1901. Death of Queen Victoria. 

,, Creation of N.W. Frontier Province. 

1903. Expedition to Tibet. 

1904. Universities Act. 

1905. Partition of Bengal. 

„ Russo-Japanese War. 

1905-10. Lord Minto Viceroy. 

1905-6. Visit of Prince of Wales. 

1907. Anglo-Russian Convention. 

1909. Morley-Minto reforms (Indian Councils Act). 

1909- 11. Anarchist crimes. 

1910- 16. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst Viceroy. 

1911. Visit of King George V and Queen Mary. 

„ Coronation Durbar. 

„ Bengal reunited. 

,, Delhi to be capital. 

1913. Indians in South Africa. 

1914-18. World War. 

,, Disturbances in Punjab. 

1915. Defence of India Act. 

1916-21. Lord Chelmsford Viceroy. 

1917. Declaration of 20 August. 

1918. Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

„ Report of Rowlatt Committee. 

1919. Government of India Act. 

„ Rowlatt Act. 

1920. Mr. Gandlii inaugurates Non-Co-operation. 

192X. The new Indian Legislature and Chamber of Princes in¬ 
augurated by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 

1921-6. Lord Reading Viceroy. 

1921 The Moplah reb^on. 

„ Visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

1922. Imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi. 
a 9 S 3 S s 
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1922 Swaraj party founded by C. R. Das {d, 1925). 

1923-. Communal riots. 

1924. Report of Superior Civil Service (Lee) Commission. 

192^-30, Lord Irwin Viceroy, 

1927. Appointment of Statutory (Simon) Commission. 

1928. Appointment and Report of Nehru (Congress) Committee. 
1928-9. Report of the Indian States (Butler) Committee. 

,, Simon Commission in India. 

1929. Communal riots. 

„ (31 Oct.) Announcement by Lord Irwin on Dominion Status. 

,, Report of Indian Central Committee. 

Announcement on Federalism by Maharajah of Bikaner. 

1930. Mr. Gandhi inaugurates * Civil Disobedience' campaign. 

,, Report of Statutory Commission. 

„ Round Table Conference ist Session Nov.-Jan. 1931. 

1931. Irwin-Gandhi agreement (March). 

,, Communal war at Cawnpore. 

„ Lord Willmgdon Viceroy. 

,, Terrorist outrages. 

„ Round Table Conference (Sept.-Dee.). 
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